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Preface 


XPENDITURE  of  an  income  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  the 
well-being  of  individuals,  of  families,  and  of  nations. 
All  purchasing  has  an  economic  and  social  signifi¬ 
cance,  as  well  as  a  personal  significance.  Buying  thought¬ 
lessly  and  carelessly  is  detrimental  not  only  to  individual 
prosperity  but  to  community  and  national  prosperity  as  well. 
Hence  the  problems  of  consumption  must  be  met  and  solved 
efficiently;  and  the  duty  of  the  school  in  shouldering  its 
share  of  responsibility  for  these  solutions  is  fairly  evident. 

Such  questions  as  emerge  from  this  matter  of  being  a 
consumer  are  vital  and  arresting  issues,  inviting  to  reading 
and  research,  measurement,  comparison,  evaluation,  draw¬ 
ing  of  conclusions.  The  whole  field  is  stimulative  to  whole¬ 
some  activity.  No  one  book  can  hope  to  offer  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  needed  for  the  investigation  of  the  problem — nor 
should  any  one  book  seek  to  do  so;  but  one  book  may  well 
serve  as  a  guide  or  core  around  which  the  desirable  experi¬ 
ences  may  be  built.  Consumer  Economics  has  such  an 
aim.  The  book  has  been  arranged  especially  to  use  as  a  text 
or  a  unit  guide  for  a  one-semester  course  in  consumer  eco¬ 
nomics  in  junior  college,  senior  high  school,  and  courses  of 
various  sorts  in  adult  education:  night-school  classes,  club 
study-groups,  parent-teacher  organizations,  and  the  like. 
The  volume  is  designed  to  satisfy  a  felt  need  in  classes  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  social  sciences,  home-economics,  orientation, 
and  business,  on  the  secondary  or  junior-college  level. 


Ada  Kennedy  and  Cora  Vaughn 
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UNIT  ONE:  INTRODUCTION 


1. 

Why  We  Need  Consumer  Education 


T  IS  a  perfectly  natural  thing  to  be  most  interested 
in  a  group  of  which  we  are  a  part:  the  club  to 
which  we  belong  is  the  one  we  are  most  interested 
in ;  the  party  we  have  attended  is  the  one  we  are  most  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  about  afterward.  Hence,  this  business 
of  being  a  consumer  is  of  interest  to  all  of  us,  for  we  are 
all — whether  we  wish  it  or  not — consumers.  From  our  first 
day  on  earth  to  our  last,  we  are  users  of  goods  or  services 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  needs.  The  soap  and  water  and 
towels  we  use  with  morning  showers;  the  clothes  we  put 
on;  the  food  we  eat  and  the  gas,  electricity,  or  coal  with 
which  it  is  cooked;  the  automobile  in  which  we  ride  to 
school;  the  magazine  we  buy  at  the  corner  stand;  the  con¬ 
cert  or  the  movie  we  attend  in  the  evening ;  the  services  of 
the  dentist,  the  barber,  the  beauty  operator,  or  the  dry 
cleaner — whatever  of  things  or  services  we  use  to  satisfy 
our  needs  makes  us  consumers.  The  more  complicated  and 
highly  developed  our  civilization  becomes,  the  more  goods 
and  services  we  use  and  the  fewer  of  them  we  produce  for 
ourselves.  Just  start  making  a  list  of  what  you  have  con¬ 
sumed,  or  partially  consumed,  today.  How  many  of  those 
things  or  services  did  you  produce  or  have  anything  at  all 
to  do  with  producing  ?  Not  very  many,  it  is  safe  to  guess ; 
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but,  as  a  constant  consumer,  you  have  used  or  will  use  them 
oust  the  same. 

'  Some  of  these  things  which  you  consume  will  have  been 
produced  or  purchased  for  you  by  your  parents  or  other 
adults ;  some  you  will  have  bought  for  yourself.  As  a  near¬ 
adult  student  you  are  spending  considerable  sums  of 
money.  A  record  of  the  accounts  of  all  expenditures  of  a 
class  of  thirty-five  high-school  seniors  in  a  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  high  school  was  kept  for  a  two-week  period.  It  was 
found  that  these  young  people  had  at  their  disposal  $478.24 
in  cash,  which  included  earnings,  allowances,  and  gifts. 
There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  amounts  spent  by 
the  individual  students,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying 
chart;  and  many  different  sorts  of  consumption  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  these  expenditures.  This  record  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  high-school  and  college  students  purchase  di¬ 
rectly  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  what  they  consume.  It 
is  also  evident  that  students  in  college  or  high  school  are 
forming  habits  of  consumption  which  will  carry  over  into 
later  adult  life.  They  will  soon  have  completed  their  formal 
education  and  become  active  in  the  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  world.  Many  of  them,  men  as  well  as  women,  will 
be  homemakers,  as  we  know  that  it  takes  at  least  two  to 
make  a  home.  Their  personal  success  and  that  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies  will  depend  greatly  upon  their  intelligence  as  con¬ 
sumers. 

Each  consumer  is  a  very  small  power  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  machinery  that  has  developed  since  the  days 
before  the  industrial  revolution.  By  himself,  the  consumer  is  help¬ 
less  in  the  midst  of  this  complex  machinery  of  making  and  selling. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  he  who  unconsciously  determines 
just  which  wheels  shall  turn  and  which  shall  remain  idle.  In  order 
to  direct  this  power,  and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  purchasing,  he  must  know  just  what  his  position  is.^ 


^  Friend,  Mata  Roman,  Earning  and  Spending  the  Family  Income. 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1935,  p.  178 
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As  a  consumer  the  hig’h  school  student’s  welfare  is  definitely  tied 
to  that  of  all  others  whose  concern  is  the  use  of  thin.i»’s — all  other  con¬ 
sumers.  And  the  consumer — employed  and  unemployed — has  become 
the  “human  yardstick”  of  the  extent  of  the  recovery  of  our  national 
well  being-.- 

This  business  of  being  a  consumer  requires  study  and 
training  as  do  other  businesses  and  professions.  In  high 
schools  and  colleges,  students  are  prepared  for  business, 
medicine,  architecture,  engineering,  homemaking,  and  for 
many  other  fields.  They  need  this  training  so  that  they  can 
earn  a  living,  but  they  also  need  a  supplementary  train¬ 
ing  in  money  management  and  consumership. 

You  have  only  to  look  about  you  to  see  that  schools  have, 
in  the  past,  failed  to  give  students  the  benefit  of  training 
in  consumer  economics.  How  many  people  do  you  see  about 
you  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  (consume)  what  they 
have  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  themselves  and  their  families 
comfort,  peace  of  mind,  and  wholesome  satisfactions  ?  How 
many  do  you  find  who  use  the  income  that  they  have  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  to  their  loved  ones  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  experience  of  the  beauty  and  the  goodness  of  life? 

No  doubt  you  have  often  heard  of  the  farmer  who  wanted 
to  buy  more  land,  to  raise  more  corn,  to  feed  more  hogs,  to 
buy  more  land,  to  raise  more  corn,  etc.  His  attitude  toward 
life  was  the  fault  of  an  education  which  has  placed  too  much 
emphasis  on  getting  more  and  not  enough  on  the  desirable 
ways  of  spending  or  of  using  the  goods  and  services  at  his 
command.  Young  people  in  America  realize  these  facts  and 
are  beginning  to  ask  the  schools  to  furnish  training  for 
economic  personal  life  as  well  as  for  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  life. 

The  one  economic  group  to  which  we  all  mutually  belong 
is  the  consumer  group.  As  members  of  this  group  our  own 
individual  welfare  is  bound  to  that  of  the  welfare  of  all 


^  Home,  Dr.  Frederic  C.,  “Know  Yourself  as  a  Consumer.”  Scholas¬ 
tic,  vol.  26,  No.  2,  February  9,  1935 


Summary  op  Personal  Accounts  of  Thirty-five  Senior 


Income  Expenditures 


Cash 

on 

Hand 

Earn¬ 

ings 

Allow¬ 

ance 

Gifts 

Total 

School 

Sup¬ 

plies 

Lunch 

Meals 

Ice 

Cream 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

1 

.83 

4.44 

5.27 

.15 

3.51 

.80 

2 

1.00 

3.00 

4.00 

.55 

3 

.50 

5.50 

1.00 

5.00 

12.00 

1.00 

4.20 

.75 

4 

2.00 

.25 

.11 

2.36 

2.36 

5 

2.41 

.75 

3.16 

.40 

6 

.85 

3.70 

3.00 

1.00 

8.55 

.85 

.25 

.35 

.71 

2.50 

7 

.65 

.65 

.05 

8 

11.25 

3.50 

14.75 

.16 

.05 

1.43 

2.30 

9 

40.00 

40.00 

1.30 

1.92 

.05 

2.00 

10 

1.60 

2.00 

4.00 

7.60 

1.45 

4.00 

.50 

11 

22.00 

16.00 

38.00 

.40 

1.00 

25.00 

12 

2.50 

10.10 

12.60 

2.75 

.35 

.85 

3.00 

.70 

13 

2.30 

2.30 

1.25 

.05 

14 

2.20 

3.20 

.55 

5.95 

.15 

.45 

.20 

.10 

15 

.22 

7.00 

.60 

7.82 

.05 

.40 

.21 

1.00 

Indi¬ 

16 

1.05 

5.50 

.46 

7.01 

b 

.90 

.05 

.60 

.16 

.55 

vidual  ■ 

17 

1.25 

1.59 

2.84 

.10 

.05 

.20 

1.19 

Accounts 

18 

1.00 

16.00 

17.00 

.15 

.44 

19 

.25 

.40 

.35 

1.00 

.05 

.30 

.05 

1.30 

.37 

2.75 

4.42 

.25 

n 

1.00 

5.09 

6.09 

.40 

1.29 

22 

20.00 

20.00 

1.00 

.35 

1.10 

.20 

23 

38.60 

56.00 

94.60 

.35 

2.65 

4.75 

1.25 

2i 

2.25 

9.50 

27.00 

10.00 

48.75 

.30 

2.50 

.30 

1.30 

19.95 

.35 

2.00 

16.00 

18.00 

.10 

.10 

.10 

3.05 

.75 

3.80 

.02 

1.05 

.45 

.05 

10.00 

6.93 

16.93 

.05 

1.70 

1.60 

.10 

3.25 

2.00 

5.25 

1.05 

1.18 

.15 

1.27 

4.60 

5.87 

.10 

2.35 

.20 

5.60 

15.00 

6.00 

2.00 

28.60 

.10 

3.00 

1.93 

.05 

1.00 

31 

2.00 

3.75 

5.75 

1.65 

.40 

.50 

32 

3.47 

6.00 

5.00 

.25 

14.72 

2.05 

.55 

1.18 

33 

1.50 

1.10 

2.60 

5.00 

5.00 

.30 

.75 

.05 

.36 

1.50 

5.00 

5.00 

.50 

1.00 

1.00 

Totals 

151.80 

196.66 

73.05 

56.73 

478.24 

6.49 

27.40 

14.88 

9.38 

73.35 

11.30 

For  account  sheet  form  used  see  appendix. 

For  a  complete  picture  of  each  student’s  account  read  from  left  to  right. 
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High  School  Pupils  for  Period  of  Two  Weeks 
Expenditures 


Gas 

Other 

Auto 

Exp. 

Per¬ 

sonal 

Shows 

Other 

Recre¬ 

ation 

Chibs 

Gifts 

Com- 

nni- 

nity 

Wel¬ 

fare 

Renov- 

olcnccs 

Candy 

Gum 

Ciga¬ 

rettes 

Mis- 

cel. 

Savings 

.40 

.32 

.09 

.20 

.30 

1.60 

.50 

.20 

.05 

.60 

4.75 

.10 

.25 

.95 

1.05 

1.71 

.40 

.50 

1.25 

.25 

.25 

1.24 

.25 

.05 

.30 

1.02 

.85 

1.06 

.10 

.21 

.05 

3.82 

3.70 

2.85 

14.95 

.25 

1.75 

2.75 

.25 

.20 

.05 

1.35 

9.10 

1.23 

.15 

1.00 

.05 

.45 

3.65 

5.75 

.35 

.85 

.50 

.50 

.20 

1.60 

.50 

.30 

.05 

2.30 

.50 

.40 

.10 

.78 

.50 

.70 

.23 

.15 

1.13 

1.56 

.10 

.15 

.05 

5.64 

.22 

1.25 

.05 

.05 

.45 

2.95 

.50 

.15 

.25 

.10 

.30 

.45 

.50 

1.00 

.12 

14.34 

.60 

.25 

.50 

.52 

.05 

.70 

2.15 

.35 

2.35 

1.70 

.25 

.25 

.05 

2.25 

.05 

14.50 

11.53 

6.20 

.50 

.55 

4.50 

1.00 

.05 

.75 

35.70 

24.82 

9.25 

.05 

.60 

1.55 

12.60 

.25 

.75 

.05 

1.50 

15.15 

.15 

.50 

.25 

.10 

.10 

.20 

.58 

.20 

.15 

2.44 

.90 

.50 

1.90 

.10 

3.01 

.03 

4.54 

.06 

.96 

1.15 

.10 

.66 

2.00 

.37 

.10 

.10 

.65 

3.06 

8.50 

.50 

1.80 

.25 

.15 

.13 

8.13 

.60 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.05 

.20 

.05 

1.35 

.20 

2.25 

1.35 

.23 

1.03 

1.04 

4.79 

.50 

1.19 

.91 

.25 

.25 

.65 

.15 

.05 

.40 

.29 

1.90 

.60 

26.32 

36.45 

23.37 

23.40 

15.65 

1.95 

5.87 

0.80 

2.56 

1.98 

7.64 

73.15 

116.30 
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others  who  use  goods  and  services,  and  also — directly  or 
indirectly — to  all  those  who  produce  or  distribute  such  goods 
or  services.  In  this  age  of  mass  production  the  consumer 
group  becomes  all-important.  Things  and  services  can  be 
furnished  in  almost  any  amount  and  at  great  speed;  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  consumer  group  to  use  them;  or,  to 
express  the  idea  from  the  other  side,  the  consumer  group 
need  never  want  for  goods  or  services  because  they  cannot 
be  produced;  production  can  easily  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  In  ages  past,  when  fine  furniture  had  to  be  made 
slowly  by  the  hands  of  the  few  skilled  craftsmen,  little  of 
it  could  be  had,  for  only  a  little  could  be  produced.  The  only 
ones  who  could  hope  to  use  it  were  a  ‘Tavored  few’^  con¬ 
sumers.  Today,  when  fine  furniture  can  be  produced  quickly 
by  the  aid  of  power-driven  machinery,  it  may  be  had  in 
almost  any  amount.  How  much  of  it  is  to  be  produced,  then, 
is  not  a  matter  of  how  much  can  he’^made,  but  of  how  much 
consumers  will  use. 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  these  days  of  ^^controlled  pro¬ 
duction.’^  This  means,  simply,  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  produce  only  as  much  of  goods  or  services  as  con¬ 
sumers  will  use  (with  a  small  margin  in  excess  to  be  held  as 
''accumulated  capital  goods”  or  "reserve  store”).  Thus  we 
see  that  the  consumer  group  really  turns  the  wheels  of  in¬ 
dustry,  controls  agricultural  output,  and  limits  or  encour¬ 
ages  artistic  and  other  creative  contributions.  In  order  to 
act  effectively  as  members  of  this  great  group,  to  which 
we  all  belong  whether  we  will  it  or  not,  we  shall  want  to 
study  a  number  of  matters  concerning  consumer  economics. 


Topics  to  Be  Investigated 


Money  as  an  Important  Factor  for  the  Consumer. 
What  principles  can  guide  you  in  the  efficient  management 
of  your  money  ? 

The  national  income  is  the  sum  of  all  the  incomes  of  all 
the  people.  You  and  your  share  in  the  national  distribu- 
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tion  of  wealth  will  depend  upon  your  understanding  the 
principles  of  money  management  and  upon  the  plans  you 
set  to  work  today.  Look  about  you  and  you  will  see  people 
who  have  attempted  one  plan  or  experiment  after  another, 
with  discouraging  results.  These  people  have  not  been 
trained  in  money  management  and  as  a  result  have  incurred 
losses  and  setbacks  which  have  delayed  or  prevented  suc¬ 
cess. 

Standards,  Principles,  and  Practices  of  Importance  to 
the  Consumer.  What  constitutes  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  living?  Does  a  satisfactory  standard  include  more  than 
relieving  the  elementary  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  cloth¬ 
ing?  What  do  you  want  for  yourself  and  family?  What 
buying  principles  and  practices  affect  the  consumer?  What 
about  standardization  of  consumer  goods  ?  Why  are  those 
subjects  important? 

The  Buying  of  Food,  Clothing,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetics. 
In  considering  the  question  of  food  for  the  family,  do  you 
need  to  know  something  about  production  and  distribution 
in  order  to  protect  your  health  as  well  as  your  pocketbooks  ? 
Are  women  getting  their  money’s  worth  when  they  buy 
clothing?  Are  men?  If  not,  why  not?  Shoes  and  hose 
are  quite  an  item  in  the  family  budget.  Are  you  satisfied 
with  your  expenditures  for  these?  Are  people  wasting 
money  on  drugs  and  cosmetics?  Just  how  sure  are  you  of 
the  quality  of  the  tooth  paste  you  used  this  morning  ?  What 
do  you  know  about  the  antiseptics  in  your  medicine  chest  ? 

The  Consumer  and  the  Home.  All  of  us  have  a  mental 
picture  of  an  ideal  home.  How  can  we  make  this  dream 
become  real  ?  How  do  you  go  about  owning  a  home  ?  How 
expensive  a  home  does  your  income  warrant?  How  may 
the  building  of  a  home  be  financed?  Are  you  buying  in  a 
locality  where  you  will  be  tempted  to  live  beyond  your 
means?  What  furnishings  and  equipment  will  be  needed 
to  furnish  this  home  ?  How  much  will  it  cost  to  keep  it  up  ? 

5.  Consumer  Credit.  How  does  one  establish  credit?  Of 
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whom  will  you  seek  credit?  Why  should  one  guard  his 
credit  rating  carefully?  When  is  installment  buying  justi¬ 
fiable?  How  about  your  newest  suit,  did  you  pay  cash  for 
it?  If  not,  could  you  have  saved  if  you  had  paid  cash? 
What  about  the  new  radio,  did  you  buy  it  on  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  ?  Could  you  have  bought  it  cheaper  for  cash  ? 

6.  Banking,  Investments,  and  Insurance.  What  services 
do  the  banks  offer  the  consumer?  How  can  one,  by  sen¬ 
sible  planning,  build  a  savings  account  on  a  small  income? 
Can  it  be  done  only  by  penny  pinching?  What  can  life  in¬ 
surance  do  for  you  ?  When  should  you  buy  life  insurance  ? 
What  about  life  insurance  as  a  source  of  credit;  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  safeguard ;  as  a  protection,  as  a  means  of  taking  care 
of  one's  dependents  and  one's  self?  In  considering  life  in¬ 
surance  we  find  numerous  types  of  policies.  Do  you  know 
how  to  select  the  policy  which  Vill  best  meet  your  particu¬ 
lar  situation? 

7.  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Consumer. 
What  has  the  Federal  Government  done  to  help  the  con¬ 
sumer?  What  other  agencies  assist  and  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer?  How  can  the  consumer  help  himself?  How  can 
he  help  to  majke  conditions  better  for  the  people  at  large? 

As  you  study  it,  you  become  interested  in  consumer  eco¬ 
nomics  and,  as  a  result,  will  become  more  observing  and 
discriminating  in  your  buying.  You  will  develop  judgment 
in  appraising  all  advertising  features.  You  will  be  immune 
to  such  phrases  as  '‘pink  tooth  brush,"  "halitosis," 

"girls  who  have  never  been  kissed,"  "the  7  kinds  of  stains," 
and  other  appeals  on  the  same  level.  In  fact,  you  will  have 
become  consumer  conscious,  with  all  that  this  term  in¬ 
cludes. 
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UNIT  TWO:  MONEY 


2. 

Importance  of  Money  to  the  Consumer 


F  WE — and  the  rest  of  our  world — were  still  living 
in  a  simple  and  primitive  type  of  civilization,  we 
would  have  little  need  for  money.  If  our  family — 
and  neighboring  families — produced  the  food  we  used,  the 
clothes  we  wore,  and  the  shelters  in  which  we  lived  by  work¬ 
ing  directly  at  this  production,  getting  the  materials  from 
Nature  with  our  own  hands  and  putting  them  into  useful 
forms  by  our  own  labor,  we  would  be  thinking  all  the  while 
about  producing  what  we  wanted,  not  about  buying  it.  You 
have  doubtless  all  read  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
you  recall  how  hard  he  struggled  to  produce  the  necessities 
and  a  few  of  the  comforts  of  life  for  his  own  consumption. 
If  we  knew  we  could  have  for  our  own  use  only  such  goods 
as  we,  ourselves,  produced,  our  energies  would  probably  be 
concentrated  on  the  producing  of  goods.  But  our  style  of 
living  would  have  to  be  simple,  indeed. 

In  the  complex  civilization.^  m  which  we  find,  ourselves, 
today,  few  of  us  produce  directly  much  of  the  goods  we  use. 
E^n~tIiough  ymTlTve  in  a  farm  home  you  will  find  that  a 
list  of  the  goods  your  family  uses  contains  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  things  produced  on  your  farm ;  for  example,  how 
much  of  the  food  you  ate  for  breakfast  was  produced  on 
your  own  property;  how  much  of  the  kitchen  or  dining¬ 
room  furniture  was  made  by  your  family;  how  much  of  the 
clothing  you  wore  to  school  was  produced  on  your  premises  ? 
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If  you  live  in  an  urban  home,  a  list  of  the  goods  used  by  your 
family  is  sure  to  contain  little  that  was  actually  produced 
by  your  family.  Also,  in  the  matter  of  services  the  fact  of 
our  being  nonproducers  of  much  that  we  use  is  evident; 
for  example,  your  breakfast  cereal  was  probably  factory 
made,  your  toast  was  of  bakery  bread,  you  butter  was  made 
at  a  creamery — whatever  you  ate  represented  much  service 
by  others  outside  your  home.  When  you  go  home  this  after¬ 
noon  you  will  probably  not  draw  water  from  a  well,  or  cut 
wood  for  a  fire,  or  make  candles  to  light  your  evening  study. 
The  services  which  provide  you  with  water,  fuel,  and  light 
will  have  been  performed  for  you  by  others. 

^  Because  we  produce  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  goods 
and  uie^ services  we  use7~w  must  have  something  to  ex- 

cTian^eTor  them,  and  that  sometHihg^is'ncTEufflWmb 
WhatMTioney  is  and  how  it  operates  are^im-P(nrtant_cpn£e^ 
of  the~consumer  in  modern  civilization,  for  money  has  many 
u^es  besides  that  of~simpIy~serving  as  a  medium  of~ex- 
change :  it  is  a  m_easuring-device ;  it  is  a  storage~system  for 
energy ;  andJHs  a  mark  of  confidei^ce  in  ouFcu^zatibn  ^d 
ouFlriational  government.  Let  us  cmisider  briefly'  eaclT  of 
theseTbur^ uses7~ 

1.  Money  Is  a  Medium  of  Excharwe.  Without  money  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  we  would  become  involved  in  many 
complications.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  an  account  of 
buying  a  boat  as  told  by  a  certain  Lieutenant  Cameron: 

“Syde’s  agent  wished  to  be  paid  in  ivory  of  which  I  had  none,  but  I 
found  that  Mohammed  Ibn  Sahib  had  ivory  and  wanted  cloth.  Still  as 
I  had  no  cloth,  this  did  not  assist  me  greatly  until  I  heard  that  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ibn  Gharib  had  cloth  and  wanted  wire.  This  I  fortunately 
possessed.  So  I  gave  Ibn  Gharib  the  requisite  amount  of  wire; 
whereupon  he  handed  over  the  cloth  to  Ibn  Sahib,  who  in  turn  gave 
Syde’s  agent  the  wished-for  ivory.  Then  he  allowed  me  to  have  the 
boat.”  ^ 


^  Foster,  W.  T.,  and  Catchings,  W.,  Money,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1927,  p.  35 
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Living*  in  the  age  in  which  we  do,  most  of  us  would  find  our¬ 
selves  in  great  difficulty  if  we  had  to  wait  until  we  could 
barter  (“swap”)  for  what  we  want.  No  doubt  we  would 
often  be  hungry  and  suffering;  certainly  we  could  seldom 
be  comfortable  or  secure.  Like  the  bridge  that  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  cross  a  dangerous  stream  from  one  point 
to  another,  money  is  the  medium  by  which  you  exchange 
things  or  skills  you  have  for  goods  or  services  that  you 
want.  It  is  a  bridge  which  reaches  across  real  miles,  too: 
the  New  Yorker  gets  California  figs  and  dates  with  money ; 
by  using  money  the  American  girl  gets  English  woolen  to 
make  a  suit,  or  Japanese  silk  to  make  a  blouse,  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  trade  directly  with  the  producers  because  everyone 
is  willing  to  accept  money  for  his  goods  everywhere. 

2.  Money  Is  a  Measuring  Device.  The  desire  for  security 
and  certainty  seems  to  be  deeply  root^in  human  nature. 
WeTike  to  feel  that  we  know  about  things.  Indefiniteness 
makes  us  feel  baffled  and  unhappy.  So  mankind  has  more 
and  more  sought  for  ways  of  definite Theasurements  of ^11 
sorts.  Money  is  one  of  these  measures.  If  we  went  to  a 
dealer  to  ask  the  worth  of  a  used  automobile  we  hoped  to 
buy,  and  he  told  us  he  felt  it  was  worth  “about  100  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  300  bushels  of  corn,  or  five  new  suits  of 
clothes,”  we  would  undoubtedly  say,  “But  canT  you  measure 
its  value  in  money?”  We  would  find  it  very  confusing  to 
have  the  value  of  things  stated  in  terms  of  other  goods.  It 
is  much  more  convenient  to  have  one  measure  which  we  can 
use  as  a  sort  of  yardstick  in  measuring  all  sorts  of  things. 
If  you  have  ever  traveled  or  imagined  traveling  in  Europe 
you  can  see  how  confusing  to  you  it  would  be  to  have  people 
express  measurements  in  terms  of  meters  and  kilometers 
and  other  measures  to  which  you  are  not  accustomed.  If 
you  have  done  work  in  typesetting,  you  probably  found 
yourself  at  first  constantly  picturing  mentally  the  measure¬ 
ments  by  pica  scale  in  terms  of  linear  (inch  and  foot)  scale. 
We  like  to  have  one  measuring  device  by  which  we  can 
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reckon  the  value  of  goods  and  services — the  cost  of  a  hair¬ 
cut  or  a  finger  wave,  what  we  can  hope  to  get  for  the  out¬ 
grown  bicycle  we  want  to  sell,  or  the  amount  of  work  we 
have  done  in  taking  care  of  the  neighbor’s  children.  Money 
is  the  device  we  use  for  this  purpose  of  measuring  the  value 
of  goods  and  services.  As  a  measuring  stick  it  may  not  be 
quite  so  infallible  as  we  usually  consider  it — as  we  shall 
note  in  a  later  part  of  this  chapter — but  it  is  at  least  the 
most  satisfactory  one  we  have  been  able,  thus  far,  to  devise. 

3.  Money  Is  a  Storage  Reservoir  for  Energy.  All  of  us 
a^e  interested  in  the  obvious  idea  that  money  is  really  stored 
energy.  You  would  find  it  inconvenient,  for  example,  to 
store  enough  gasoline  (energy-producing  fuel)  to  run  your 
automobile  for  even  a  month ;  but  money  enough  to  procure 
this  gasoline  can  be  easily  and  conveniently  stored.  If  you 
^  not  wish  to  use  your  own  energy  to  dry-clean  your 
clothes  or  make  your  shoes,  or  build  your  house  or  prepare 
your  bread,  you  can  expend  your  energy  in  some  other  way ; 
you  work  at  a  soda  fountain,  or  carry  papers,  or  drive  a 
delivery  truck,  or  take  care  of  the  neighbors’  children,  and 
receive  money  for  it.  You  then  use  some  of  this  stored  en¬ 
ergy  (money)  to  work  foiLyoiL  at  so^  6Y these^fh^  tasks 
ydirtomot  wish  to  perform^  Your  father  wishes  to  take  a 
Vacation,  to'enjoy  a  brief  period  of  rest  from  the  usual  way 
in  which  he  expends  his  energy ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  he 
must  save  up  energy  in  the  form  of  money.  Under  our 
present  economic  system,  money  represents  about  the  easi¬ 
est  form  in  which  to  store  energy  for  many  emergencies  and 
future  uses.  As  a  storage  reservoir  for  energy,  money_is 
power.  No  mmi  could  ''save  up”  enough  of  his  own  energy 
to  build  500  automobiles  a  day ;  but  if  he  has  the  money  to 
bmTd,"Yquip,  and  man  a  factory,  he  can  easily  produce  the 
500  automobiles.  Considered  in  this  sense,  money — -like 
other  forms  of  power — may  be  us^  for  either  good  or  evil. 
‘4.  Money  Is  a  Mark  of  Confidence  in  Our  Civilization  and 

Our  National  Government.  The  more  compactly  people  live 
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tog'other  in  lar^-e  ^I’oiips,  such  as  in  modern  cities,  the  more 
do  they  become  dependent  upon  one  another  and  the  more 
must  they  have  conhdence  in  one  another.  A  feudal  baron 
living  in  his  walled  estate,  on  which  he  could  produce  all  the 
things  and  services  used  by  those  who  lived  there,  could 
get  along  without  having  much  confidence  in  his  nearest 
neighbor  (the  feudal  baron  on  the  next  distant  mountain¬ 
side)  or  without  having  much  confidence  in  any  of  the*  loose 
forms  of  government  outside  his  own  castle  walls.  But 
those  of  us  who  live  in  modern  American  cities  could  not 
do  so  unless  we  had  confidence  that  our  groceryman,  for 
instance,  would  see  to  it  that  we  could  buy  food,  our  power 
plant  that  we  could  buy  heat  and  light,  etc.  Nor  could  we 
do  so  unless  we  had  confidence  that  our  government  would 
protect  the  organization  that  makes  such  living  possible. 
Part  of  the  evidence  of  our  confidence  is  the  use  of  money. 
If — as  sometimes  happens  for  a  time — people  lose  confidence 
in  the  government  and  refuse  to  use  government  money 
unless  it  is  in  the  form  of  gold,  we  have  hard  times.  Also, 
if  people  did  not  have  confidence  in  such  organizations  of 
our  civilization  as  business  or  industrial  corporations  they 
would  not  buy  bonds  which  make  these  organizations  pos¬ 
sible,  nor  would  they  use  the  paper  money  issued  by  banks 
or  accept  checks  from  one  another.  But  in  all  such  trans¬ 
actions  it  is  the  fact  that  the  bonds,  or  notes,  or  checks 
represent  money  that  gives  them  stability.  Thus  money 
plays^  its  important  part  in  keening  un  the  necessary  con- 
fidence  required  for  our  modern  civilization. 

All  these  functions  of  money  have  significance  for  the 
consumer,  since  as  users  of  goods  we  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  money  in  all  these  many  ways.  Being  an  intelligent 
consumer  means  more  than  being  engaged  in  a  spongelike 
^orption  of  goods;  it  means  using  all  sorts  of  resources 
wisely,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  good  of  others  as  well 
as  ourselves. 
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Fig.  1.  Gold  Ingots  Being  Weighed 

Monetary  Standards 
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It  can  easily  be  seen  that  monetary  standards  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  trade  between  tribes  or  nations.  Gold  and  silver 
of  known  weight  and  convenient  shape  were  among  the  first 
standardized  kinds  of  money,  and  they  have  remained  the 
two  chief  kinds  up  to  the  present  day.  No  one  knows  ex¬ 
actly  why  this  is  true.  Probably  it  is  partly  because  they 
are  both  beautiful  to  look  at  and  both  rare  enough  that  they 
are  not  found  in  large  enough  quantities  to  greatly  change 
the  total  supply  from  year  to  year.  Possibly  because  gold 
is  the  rarer  of  the  two,  it  became  the  more  popular.  The 
story  of  Rebecca  drawing  water  for  Abraham’s  servant  and 
camels  mentions  the  use  of  standardized  weights  of  gold: 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had  done  drinking,  that  the 
man  took  a  golden  earring  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets 
for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold  [which  he  gave  to 
Rebecca]  .2 

The  Use  of  Coins.  From  standardized  ornaments  it  was 
almost  no  step  at  all  to  the  use  of  coins.  At  first,  gold  was 
made  into  bars  or  rings.  These  were  weighed  on  scales. 
Fig.  1.  Evidently  there  were  dishonest  traders  in  those 


2  Gen.  XXIV,  22. 
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days,  just  as  there  are  today,  for  many  disputes  and  quar¬ 
rels  arose  over  the  weighing  of  the  gold.  This  fact  led  to 
stamping*  the  bars  with  the  name  of  the  dealer.  Only  the 
stamps  of  the  king  or  of  reputable  dealers  were  recognized 
and  accepted.  Later,  the  bars  were  divided  into  small  units 
which  were  uniform  in  size.  Fig.  2.  Probably  the  first 
nation  to  make  coins  as  such  was  China,  at  about  1200  B.c. 
The  first  gold  coins  are  thought  to  have  been  minted  in 
Lydia.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
Croesus;  now  we  learn  that  it  probably  was  Croesus  who 
first  coined  gold  money. 

Designs  on  Coins,  From  the  first,  coins  have  symbolized 


Fig.  2.  A  Coinmaker’s  Shop  of  the  15th  Century 
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the  life  of  the  people.  Even  when  the  coins  were  very  crude 
they  carried  the  pictures  of  heroes  or  deities.  Fig.  3.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here  that  the  word  ‘‘money”  originally 
came  from  Moneta,  a  name  for  Juno,  in  whose  temple  at 
Rome  money  was  coined.  This  suggests  that  money  was  at 
first  associated  with  the  gods.  On  many  coins,  also,  are  por¬ 
traits  of  reigning  monarchs.  The  sovereign  in  England  is 
an  example  of  such  a  custom.  On  American  coins  we  find 
the  American  eagle,  the  statue  of  liberty,  and  American 
presidents,  all  of  which  typify  American  life. 

Beginnings  of  Paper  Money.  In  the  early  days,  the  gold¬ 
smiths  kept  their  gold  in  strong  boxes.  So,  when  men 
wanted  a  place  of  safe-keeping  for  their  gold  coins,  they 
took  them  to  the  goldsmith.  In  turn,  the  goldsmith  would 
give  them  a  written  receipt.  If  the  goldsmith  was  a  man  of 
good  reputation,  the  paper  receipts  passed  from  one  party 
to  another  without  the  gold’s  actually  being  drawn  from 
the  strong  box.  An  individual  might  even  write  an  order 
on  the  goldsmith  for  a  sum  representing  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  amount  in  the  strong  box.  The  orders  in  circula¬ 
tion  were  always  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of 
gold  held  by  the  goldsmith.  This  plan  meant  that  the  gold 
might  be  safely  kept  in  the  strong  boxes  while  the  paper 
receipts  served  in  their  stead.  Thus  we  recognize  one  of 
the  beginnings  of  paper  money. 

As  long  as  trade  did  not  involve  large  sums  of  money  or 
deferred  payments  were  not  found  necessary,  metal  coins 
served  nicely  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  When  coins  be¬ 
came  too  cumbersome,  circular  pieces  of  leather,  stamped 
with  the  official  seal,  were  often  substituted.  It  was  not 
long  after  this  that  paper  was  used  as  money.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  Massachusetts  was  the  first  colony  to  issue  paper 
money.  This  issue  was  made  in  1690  in  order  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  an  expedition  against  the  French  in  Canada. 
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Because  shells  were  rare,  the  free  American  Indians  used  them  as 
wampum,  or  coins,  usually  strung  together  in  the  manner  of  beads. 


Syrian  coin  used  many  years 
before  Christ.  The  coinage  sys¬ 
tem  reached  a  state  like  that  of 
today  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
times. 


Chinese  coins.  The  one  on  the 
right,  like  a  razor  in  shape,  is 
called  razor  money. 


Ring  money  from  Africa,  still  used 
to  represent  the  wealth  of  the  wearer. 


Stone  money  from  the  is¬ 
land  of  Yak. 


Fig.  3.  Coins  in  Several  Forms 
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What  Is  Meant  by  ''Bimetallism?”  Gold  and  silver  were 
both  so  well  liked  as  money  in  Europe  and  America  that  for 
many  years  both  were  given  equal  importance  as  devices 
for  measuring  values  of  goods  and  services.  What  is  meant 
by  the  expression  ‘‘equal  importance?’^  Well,  it  means  sev¬ 
eral  things:  first,  that  either  one  must  be  accepted  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  anything  (that  is,  if  you  owed  a  friend  five  dollars, 
and  you  offered  him  five  silver  dollars  in  payment  for  the 
debt,  he  would  not  have  a  right  to  refuse  you  and  demand 
five  gold  dollars).  Also  in  speaking  of  a  mark,  or  a  pound, 
or  a  dollar,  in  bimetallism  either  a  silver  or  a  gold  coin  of 
that  denomination  is  meant.  Also  it  means  that  a  person 
could  have  all  the  silver  or  gold  that  he  owned  made  into 
coin  by  his  government,  at  any  time  that  he  presented  it. 
Thus  either  silver  or  gold  becomes  the  standard  for  measur¬ 
ing  goods  or  services. 

A  Bimetallic  System  Presents  Difficulties.  Whenever  we 
try  to  use  two  different  kinds  of  measuring  sticks  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  same  things  we  are  likely  to  get  into  difficulties. 
And  this  is  especially  likely  to  be  true  when  each  of  the  two 
measuring  sticks  has  another  value  of  its  own  apart  from 
its  value  as  a  measuring  device.  Both  gold  and  silver  have 
such  values ;  both  are  highly  valued  for  other  uses  than  as 
money.  In  our  country,  we  use  silver  for  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  dishes,  jewelry,  ornaments,  and  the  like.  We  use 
gold  for  jewelry,  for  objects  of  art,  for  teeth  fillings,  and 
for  other  things,  when  we  prefer  it  to  silver.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Orient,  for  some  reason,  they  have  seemed  always  to 
prefer  silver  to  gold.  Because  of  various  desires  peculiar 
to  special  countries,  or  because  of  fashions  and  wants  pe¬ 
culiar  to  certain  times  in  any  country,  therefore,  either 
gold  or  silver  may  be  especially  desired  aside  from  its  value 
as  money.  When  this  condition  exists,  the  metal  so  de¬ 
sired  will  be  more  valuable  than  its  “sister”  metal ;  that  is, 
the  people  who  want  it  will  pay  more  for  it.  Thus  it  is  hard 
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to  keep  the  two  ‘'measuring  sticks’"  (gold  and  silver)  equal. 
It  was  for  this  reason — among  others — that  England,  some¬ 
what  over  a  century  ago,  gave  up  the  attempt  at  a  bimetallic 
sj^stem  and  adopted  gold  as  the  single  standard  of  money 
value.  Gradually,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  followed 
England’s  example,  and  the  United  States  did  likewise.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  silver  was  no  longer  used  as  a  “stand¬ 
ard,”  or  measuring  device,  did  not  mean  that  it  was  no 
longer  used  as  money,  for  it  was  still  important  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  just  as  were  nickel,  copper,  or  paper.  Now,  let  us 
see  what  was  the  condition  when  a  country  adopted  a  “gold 
standard”  instead  of  a  bimetallic  standard. 

What  Is  Meant  by  '‘Gold  Standard?”  In  modern  times,  na¬ 
tions  have  tried  to  establish  very  dependable  standards  by 
which  people  can  measure  the  value  of  the  money  in  cur¬ 
rent  use.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had  a  paper 
hve-dollar  bill  wanted  some  measuring  standard  which 
would  prove  that  his  money  was  just  as  valuable  as  that  of 
his  friend  who  had  a  five-dollar  gold  piece,  or  as  that  of  an¬ 
other  friend  who  had  five  silver  dollars.  Nations  wanted  a 
standard  by  which  each  could  compare  its  money  with  that 
of  another.  As  stated  above,  one  of  the  systems  set  up  for 
this  matter  of  measuring  money  value  was  that  known  as 
the  gold  standard.  This  system  of  monetary  standard  was 
in  practice  in  the  United  States  and  in  almost  all  European 
nations  from  about  the  middle  of  the  1800’s  until  fairly 
recent  dates. 

Using  Gold  as  a  “Standard”  or  Measuring  Device,  If  a 
nation  maintains  the  gold  standard,  all  the  coins  or  paper 
money  (currency)  in  that  country  represent  a  certain  fixed 
amount  of  gold.  When  we  had  the  gold  standard,  our  na¬ 
tional  government  decided  upon  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
gold  as  the  amount  always  to  be  used  in  making  a  gold 
dollar.  Then  a  silver  dollar,  or  any  collection  of  coins 
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amounting  to  a  dollar  (four  quarters,  or  ten  dimes,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  or  a  paper  one-dollar  bill  might  always  be  exchanged 
for  a  gold  dollar ;  that  is,  one  kind  of  money  was  convertible 
into  another.  Thus  everyone  felt  that  he  knew  just  what 
his  money  stood  for ;  if  he  had  ten  dimes,  that  was  the  same 
as  having  a  gold  dollar  or  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  weight  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  gold  dollar.  This  definite  amount  of  gold 
required  to  make  a  gold  dollar  was  decided  by  the  national 
government.  Prior  to  June  5,  1933,  it  was  required  that 
25.8  grains  of  gold  should  go  into  a  gold  dollar. 

But  might  not  this  25.8  grains  of  gold  vary  in  actual 
value,  just  as  the  value  of  a  pound  of  sugar  varies  (some¬ 
times  sugar  is  worth  5  cents  a  pound ;  sometimes  it  is  worth 
7  cents  a  pound;  etc.)  ?  No,  because  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  set  a  fixed  price  for  gold.  Thus  gold  became  a  sort 
of  measuring  stick  by  which  everyone  was  confident  that 
he  could  judge  the  value  of  the  money  he  had  in  his  posses¬ 
sion. 

Convertibility  of  Paper  Money.  When  the  United  States 
was  f olio wihg^tKe  gold-standard  plan,  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  and  those  banks  which  were  permitted  by  the  na¬ 
tional  government  to  issue  paper  money,  usually  tried  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  issue  too  many  paper  notes,  which 
represented  the  gold  in  the  vaults.  If  they  did  issue  too 
many,  and  the  supply  of  paper  money  became  too  plentiful 
in  relation  to  the  gold  it  represented,  then  people  would  lose 
confidence  in  the  value  of  the  paper  money  and  try  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  gold.  This  condition  would  last  until  there  was 
so  little  paper  money  left  in  circulation  that  its  value  would 
be  equal  to  the  value  of  gold — after  which  time  there  would 
be  no  point  in  “converting’’  paper  into  gold ;  in  other  words, 
people’s  confidence  would  be  restored.  If  a  man  was  sure 
his  paper  dollar  could  be  exchanged  for  a  gold  dollar,  he 
preferred  carrying  the  paper  dollar,  since  its  form  was  more 
convenient.  But  these  times  of  lost  confidence  in  the  value 
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of  paper  money — with  their  consequent  “runs’^  on  banks 
— caused  widespread  failure  and  hardship;  for,  of  course, 
no  banks  kept  on  hand  sufficient  gold  to  meet  the  demand  if 
all  the  paper  money  in  their  locality  was  suddenly  presented 
to  be  converted  into  gold.  To  remedy  this  dangerous  weak¬ 
ness,  our  nation  invented  a  system  known  as  the  National 
Reserve  Banking  System,  by  which  were  established  re¬ 
serve  deposits  of  gold  which  could  be  rushed  to  a  bank  hav¬ 
ing  need  of  it.  (This  plan  is  more  fully  described  in  a  later 
chapter  in  this  book,  under  the  subject  of  banks  and  bank¬ 
ing.) 

Keeping  a  Gold  ''Reserve”  In  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  for  gold"  money  according  to  the  gold-standard 
plan,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some  means  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  make  it  sure  that  banks  would  have  at  hand  enough 
gold  dollars  to  meet  these  demands.  The  gold  held  in  re¬ 
serve  for  this  purpose  was  known  as  a  gold  reserve.  The 
requirement  made  while  the  gold  standard  was  in  operation 
in  the  United  States  (prior  to  April  19,  1933)  was — on  the- 
average — about  like  this:  (1)  for  all  paper  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  there  must  be  a  gold  reserve  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  paper  money;  (2)  for  all  bank  deposits  there 
must  be  a  gold  reserve  of  3.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
deposits.  Another  way  to  say  this  same  thing  is:  (1)  The 
amount  of  paper  money  to  be  issued  was  limited  to  2^/2 
times  as  much  as  there  was  gold  set  aside  as  reserve  pro¬ 
tection  and  (2)  no  more  than  30  times  as  much  in  bank  de¬ 
posits  as  there  was  gold  reserve  set  aside  to  protect  them. 
The  percentages  required  for  ‘‘reserves”  varied  slightly 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  figures  just  mentioned  are  about 
average.  Of  course,  such  reserves  would  not  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  if  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  paper  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  were  suddenly  presented,  all  at  once,  for  redemp¬ 
tion  in  gold,  while  at  the  same  time  more  than  3^/2  P^r  cent 
of  the  deposits  were  asked  for  in  gold  dollars.  But  in  even 
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fairly  normal  times  such  demands  were  unlikely.  This  gold 
reserve  was  kept  in  places  designated  by  the  government, 
and  under  government  control. 

Gold  Standard  Was  a  Convenience  in  International  Tr^e. 
Since  gold  had  ^~Hxe~d  price  in  alF  cchihf rIes~T^  gold 

standard,  and  since  all  coins  had  a  certain  fixed  weight  in 
gold,  it  was  very  easy  for  an  American  bank,  for  example, 
to  know  just  how  much  gold  to  pay  for  a  100  British  pound 
or  a  500  French  franc  debt.  He  had  only  to  get  the  weight 
of  that  many  British  or  French  gold  coins,  and  then  pay  that 
many  pounds  of  gold.  International  trade,  consequently, 
was  usually  carried  on  by  the  use  of  gold  '‘bars’'  of  known 
weight. 

The  Cost-of-living  Index,  It  seems  that  we  are  being  as  def¬ 
inite  as  we  knowTTdw^  be  when  we  measure  goods  or  serv¬ 
ices  in  terms  of  money :  to  say  that  a  thing  is  worth  five  dol¬ 
lars  appears  to  be  measuring  its  value  quite  exactly ;  and  we 
have  a  common  saying  that  "A  dollar  is  a  dollar,  any  time 
and  any  place.”  Yet  every  consumer  knows  that  there  are 
times  when  a  dollar  goes  a  long  way  in  purchasing  things, 
and  other  times  when  it  does  not.  In  April,  eggs  may  be  25 
cents  a  dozen;  a  dollar  will  buy  four  dozen.  In  December 
eggs  may  be  50  cents  a  dozen;  then  a  dollar  will  buy  only 
two  dozen.  Perhaps  in  April,  however,  the  prices  of  many 
other  things  are  higher  than  that  of  eggs,  and  in  December, 
many  things  are  lower,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  whether 
our  dollars  go  farther  in  April  or  in  December.  If  we  con¬ 
sumers  want  to  know  what  are  the  real  changes  in  the  value 
of  our  dollars  from  month  to  month  or  year  to  year,  we 
must  have  a  general  average  of  many  prices.  Such  a  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  a  great  number  of  prices  is  called  an  index 
number.  Among  other  agencies  which  collect  the  data  and 
figure  out  index  numbers  of  one  sort  and  another  is  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  bu¬ 
reau  issues  the  Cost-of -Living  Index,  which  is  made  by  care- 
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fill  averaging-  of  the  prices  of  goods  and  services  that  go 
into  the  everyday  living  of  the  average  American  in  our 
country.  The  year  1913  is  taken  as  a  “base  year/’  that  is, 
the  so-called  normal  year  with  which  others  are  compared 
as  to  the  level  of  prices  for  the  things  and  services  required 
for  living.  Thus,  by  comparing  several  other  years  with 
the  year  1913,  it  is  possible  to  see  what  have  been  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  values  the  dollar  has  had.  Let  us  note  a  few 
comparisons : 

Index  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
in  the  United  States  ^ 


December,  1913 . 100 

December,  1929 . 171 

June,  1933 . 128 

June,  1934 . 136.5 

November,  1934 . 137.8 

October,  1935 . 140.7 

July,  1936 . 143.0 


We  see  that  it  would  require  $1.71,  in  December,  1929, 
to  buy  what  could  be  bought  in  June,  1933,  for  $1.28  (of 
goods  and  services  required  for  everyday  living).  That 
is,  Mr.  Consumer’s  dollar  would  go  farther  in  June,  1933, 
than  in  December,  1929,  in  the  buying  of  what  he  used 
for  his  everyday  living;  but  by  June,  1934,  his  dollar 
was  again  worth  less  in  the  purchasing  of  the  things  and 
services  of  everyday  life;  and  by  July,  1936,  it  was  worth 
still  less.  Thus  you  can  see  that  the  value  of  a  dollar  is  not 
always  the  same,  even  in  the  matter  of  its  average  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  all  the  things  we  use  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life.  When  money  suffers  a  great  change  in  value 
(whether  it  goes  up  or  down)  it  always  causes  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  which  seriously  affect  all  consumers — conditions 
which  hand  out  unearned  fortunes  to  some  people  and  which 
take  away  hard-earned  fortunes  and  carefully-gathered  life- 
savings  from  other  people. 


^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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What  Is  Meant  by  “Deflation?” 

Deflation  Defined.  Both  the  terms  “deflation”  and  “infla¬ 
tion”  have  many  meanings,  but  for  purposes  of  consumer 
problems  the  general  meaning  of  the  term  “deflation”  is 
that  prices  are  suddenly  and  definitely  going  down.  You 
will  probably  have  no  trouble  in  recalling  that  we  were  in 
such  a  period  from  the  summer  of  1929  to  March,  1933.  By 
looking  at  another  “Index,”  the  Annalist  Weekly  Index  of 
Wholesale  Prices,  we  see  that  the  index,  or  general  average, 
of  wholesale  prices  fell  from  a  level  of  150,  in  June,  1929, 
to  80,  in  March,  1933  (both  on  the  basis  of  100  for  the  year 
1913).  We  have  justf  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  cost-of-living  index  during 
the  same  period. 

What  Happens  to  the  Consumer  During  Times  of  Depres¬ 
sion.  We  have  already  noted  that  Mr.  Consumer's  dollar 
would  buy  more  during  the  depression  years  than  it  would 
buy  during  the  “good  times”  year  of  1929.  From  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  point  of  view,  then,  should  not  deflation  years  be 
fortunate  seasons  ?  The  obvious  answer  is  that  they  might 
seem  to  be  if  the  consumer  could  just  get  the  dollars  to  use. 
Let  us  note  some  of  the  ways  deflation  tends  to  make  money 
scarce.  Consider  these  few  “cases” : 

1.  Mr.  Factory  Worker  first  notes  the  fact  of  deflation  with 
pleasant  surprise.  He  finds  that  the  dollars  in  his  weekly 
pay  envelope  will  go  farther  in  buying  bacon  and  eggs,  new 
shoes  for  the  baby,  and  the  like :  all  the  necessities  of  living. 
But  presently  his  pay  envelope  gets  thinner:  the  boss  says 
wages  must  be  cut.  Still,  Mr.  Factory  Worker’s  dollars  will 
go  farther,  so  he  would  not  be  too  much  worried  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  boss  seems  so  worried.  Then  some 
of  the  men  who  work  with  him  are  “laid  off.”  The  factory 
is  shutting  down  on  output.  Wages  are  cut  again  and  yet 
again.  Although  his  pay  is  now  insufficient  to  buy  the  kind 
of  living  he  formerly  had — even  at  the  increased  value  of 
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the  dollar — he  is  afraid  to  spend  too  much  of  it  for  fear  he 
will  be  laid  off  and  not  have  enough  money  to  pull  him 
through  to  the  time  when  he  gets  his  job  again.  And  then 
the  worst  happens :  the  factory  closes.  How  can  he  get  any 
money?  Other  factories  have  closed  or  laid  off  many  of 
their  men.  His  relatives  have  had  their  pay  cut  or  have 
been  let  off.  His  small  savings  are  soon  gone.  A  few  dol¬ 
lars  would  go  a  long  way  if  he  had  them;  but  how  to  get 
them  is  a  problem  he  cannot  solve. 

2.  Mr.  Business  Man  becomes  alarmed  as  soon  as  he  notes 
that  his  dollars  are  buying  increasingly  more  for  him.  Why 
is  he  worried?  Because  he  has  always  found  that  he  loses 
money  when  prices  are  falling.  True,  his  dollar  will  go 
farther,  but,  like  Mr.  Factory  Worker,  he  has  a  hard  time 
to  get  dollars.  Prices  of  goods  similar  to  the  ones  he  sells 
are  going  down.  He  must  cut  his  prices  or  he  canT  sell  his 
goods.  He  has  promised  to  pay  his  employees  certain  wages 
for  a  year  and  he  has  to  keep  it  up  even  though  the  $6.00 
a  day  he  promised  has  now  become  worth  $8.50  in  buying 
power.  If  he  uses  raw  materials  he  has  probably  ordered  a 
large  supply  at  a  price  much  higher  than  he  would  now 
have  to  pay.  His  costs  for  power  (electricity,  etc.),  for 
telephones,  taxes,  interest,  and  transportation  have  re¬ 
mained  about  as  high  as  formerly — prices  paid  for  these 
items  are  always  slow  in  going  down.  Mr.  Business  Man  is 
in  a  bad  spot. 

3.  Mr.  Farmer  wakes  up  to  the  terror  of  the  deflated  dollar 
almost  at  once.  Prices  are  going  down  on  all  the  things  he 
has  to  sell.  He  looks  about  him  on  his  farm  and  sees  crops 
produced  from  seeds  for  which  he  paid  a  high  price  and  by 
means  of  machines  and  labor  for  which  he  pays  a  high  price. 
He  realizes  that  if  he  gets  to  sell  these  crops  at  all,  he  will 
have  to  sell  them  for  a  very  low  price,  and  he  will  have  to 
hurry  them  to  the  market  or  there  may  be  no  demand  for 
them.  He  hurries.  This  helps  to  flood  the  market  so  that 
many  other  farmers  can’t  sell  their  crops  at  any  price. 
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Our  Mr.  Farmer  then  decides  he  will  keep  his  livestock 
and  even  buy  more  of  it,  since  he  can  buy  feed  for  the  stock 
at  a  low  price.  But  after  a  few  months  prices  are  still 
lower.  His  money  is  gone.  The  bank  will  not  lend  him 
any  money.  Grain  and  hay  have  become  scarce  because 
they  have  been  flooded  onto  the  market  and  have  disap¬ 
peared  (some  have  been  bought  by  speculators  who  had 
enough  money  to  afford  the  risk  and  who  are  storing  them 
up  for  future  higher  prices.  Or  perhaps  they  have  been 
used  as  fuel  by  farmers  who  could  not  sell  them) .  Our  Mr. 
Farmer  cannot  get  feed  for  his  livestock.  And  so  he  must 
sell  it  for  less  than  he  gave  for  it — if,  indeed  he  can  sell  it 
at  all.  (Between  1929  and  1932  the  income  of  the  farmers 
of  the  nation  was  cut  in  half.) 

4.  Mr.  Government  Employee  (clerical  worker,  teacher,  po^ 
lice  worker,  etc.)  seems  at  first  to  profit  by  deflation.  His 
salary  is  perhaps  slower  in  going  down  than  is  Mr.  Factory 
Worker’s,  and  he  is  not  as  likely  to  be  laid  off,  since  his  is 
a  work  which  must  go  on.  But  eventually  his  salary  is  cut 
— probably  quite  sharply — and  once  it  is  cut  it  is  very  slow 
indeed  about  coming  up  again.  Because  his  is  the  only  in¬ 
come  left  in  the  family  he  probably  has  an  increased  burden 
in  the  number  of  persons  he  must  support ;  and  because  he 
has  some  sort  of  steady  income  he  gives  heavily  to  the  many 
charities  that  are  now  clamoring  for  aid.  Because  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  for  which  he  works  is  dependent  on  taxes 
and  taxes  are  not  being  collected  well,  he  may  have  to  wait 
for  his  money  for  quite  a  long  period  of  time.  His  small 
savings,  and  his  investments,  also,  are  all  too  likely  to  be 
wiped  out.  So  Mr.  Government  Worker  is  not  in  favor  of 
deflation,  either,  even  though  he  may  seem  to  fare  better 
than  some  other  classes. 

5.  Mr.  Debtor  doesn’t  like  the  looks  of  the  deflated  dollar, 
either.  Even  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  earn 
money  enough  to  pay  off  his  debts  he  has  to  pay  back  at  an 
amount  far  in  excess  of  what  he  borrowed.  Suppose,  for 
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example,  that  he  is  a  skilled  mechanic.  When  he  borrowed 
$100,  that  meant  ten  day's  wages.  But  now  when  he  has 
to  pay  back  the  $100  it  has  become  twenty  day's  wages — 
and  he  risks  being  thrown  out  of  a  job  most  any  day. 

6.  Mr.  Creditor  may  find  that  the  defiated  dollar  works 
greatly  to  his  advantage.  The  creditor  who  collected  the 
$100  debt  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  finds  himself  in  possession  of  $100  which  are  now 
worth,  perhaps,  what  $130  were  at  the  time  he  made  the 
loan.  But  Mr.  Creditor  is  not  always  fortunate  at  a  time 
of  defiated  dollars.  Perhaps  he  lent  $15,000  on  a  business 
which  was  valued  at  $50,000.  At  the  time  it  seemed  a  good 
loan,  as  the  business  was  apparently  sound  and  was  rapidly 
increasing  in  value.  Now^  however,  because  of  the  deflated 
dollar,  the  business  has  gone  to  ruin.  Its  owner  cannot  pay 
his  debt.  Perhaps  Mr.  Creditor  takes  over  the  business  and 
tries  to  sell  it.  If  lucky,  he  finally  might  get  $5,000  for  it. 

7.  Mr.  Banker,  naturally,  has  a  very  hard  time  during  a 
period  of  deflation.  Everybody  wants  ''real  money"  (actual 
cash)  at  this  time.  Mr.  Banker  must  try  to  get  it  for  his 
depositors.  He  has  to  try  to  force  payments  on  loans  out¬ 
standing.  He  tries  to  get  new  loans  for  those  clients  who 
need  them.  But  he  probably  fails  in  both  instances.  When¬ 
ever  a  loan  is  paid  up,  or  washed  out,  and  another  is  not 
made  to  take  its  place,  it  means  that  much  bank-credit 
money  is  destroyed.  It  thus  makes  money  scarcer;  and  this 
tends  to  force  prices  still  farther  down. 

Deflation  and  National  Legislation.  These  few  cases  may 
serve  to  show  you  some  of  the  things  that  happen  in  a  time 
of  extreme  deflation.  Our  country  was  experiencing  such 
a  condition  in  1933,  when  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
went  into  oifice.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  fellow  officers  were 
faced  with  the  problem  of  relieving  the  desperate  crisis  with 
regard  to  money.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this  chapter  to 
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go  into  detail  in  telling  what  was  done.  Very  briefly  stated, 
some  of  the  steps  were  these: 

1.  The  United  States  forsook  the  Gold  Standard.  Gold  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  be  used  as  currency.  No  citizen  was 
allowed  to  hoard  any  gold.  No  citizen  was  allowed  to  ex¬ 
change  paper  money  for  gold,  even  for  purposes  of  export. 
The  government  prohibited  the  shipping  out  of  our  country 
of  gold  in  the  form  of  gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  or  gold  certifi¬ 
cates.  (This  legislation  was  passed  during  April,  1933.) 

2.  The  Government  started  out  on  a  definite  policy  of  leg¬ 
islation  and  ^^encouragement’’  to  aid  in  the  raising  of  prices. 
In  a  radio  talk  given  in  May,  the  President  said: 

The  Administration  has  the  definite  objective  of  raising  commodity 
prices  to  such  an  extent  that  those  who  have  borrowed  money  will  on 
the  average  be  able  to  repay  that  money  in  the  same  kind  of  dollar 
which  they  borrowed. 

Laws  passed  during  the  summer  of  1933  gave  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  right  to : 

1.  Allow  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  put  an  additional 
three  billion  dollars  in  circulation  through  purchase  of 
United  States  government  bonds. 

2.  Instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  another 
three  billion  by  paying  off  federal  obligations  as  they  came 
due. 

3.  Reduce  the  amount  of  gold  in  our  gold  dollar. 

Another  later  law  “canceled  gold  clauses that  is,  it  said 

that  people  could  not  demand  gold  in  payment  for  bonds  or 
other  legal  “paper,”  even  if  it  carried  a  statement  saying 
that  the  person  who  owned  such  paper  could  demand  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold. 

These  acts  and  subsequent  ones  put  the  whole  money  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  country  pretty  squarely  in  the  hands  of  our  na¬ 
tional  government  and  gave  the  administration  a  chance  to 
control  finance  in  such  ways  as  to  help  greatly  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  prices. 
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What  Is  Meant  by  ^‘Inflation?’' 

Inflation  Deflated.  Like  the  term  ^'deflation/’  the  term  “in¬ 
flation”  has  various  meanings,  we  shall  see.  Its  most  com¬ 
mon  meaning  is  the  one  in  which  the  consumer  is  most 
interested;  namely,  that  of  a  sharp  7nse  in  prices.  There 
may  be  many  causes  for  a  sharp  rise.  Sometimes  a  govern¬ 
ment  may  suddenly  put  a  lot  of  paper  money  in  circulation. 
Sometimes  a  condition  may  arise  which  will  result  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  and  gigantic  extension  of  credit  (as  during  the  World 
War).  Either  of  these  conditions  creates  a  great  addition 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country,  and  soon  prices  go 
up. 

So7ne  Good  Effects  of  Inflation.  As  prices  advance,  money 
becomes  more  and  more  plentiful;  that  is,  there  is  more  of 
it  in  circulation.  Everyone  hurries  to  buy  on  a  rising  mar¬ 
ket.  If  you  need  a  new  pair  of  shoes  and  you  note  that  the 
price  of  the  kind  you  want  has  advanced  twice  in  the  last 
month,  you  hasten  to  buy  them  before  the  price  goes  still 
higher.  People  who,  during  the  period  of  deflation,  had 
called  in  all  their  money  which  they  had  lent  to  others  now 
make  haste  to  lend  it  again  before  it  goes  farther  down  in 
value.  Those  who  buy  raw  materials  make  a  wild  scramble 
to  buy  as  much  as  possible  before  there  is  further  advance 
in  price.  Manufacturers  try  to  increase  their  outputs  of 
goods  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  cheaper  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  rising  prices  for  what  they  have  to  sell.  Farmers 
are  encouraged  to  increase  production  of  goods  which  can 
now  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Builders  find  that  they  can  scarcely 
keep  up  with  demand  for  their  services ;  families  who  have 
“doubled  up”  during  depression  now  want  to  “thin  out,” 
and,  hence,  new  houses  are  needed;  business  and  industry 
are  demanding  new  and  larger  plants,  communities  are 
building  new  public  buildings  of  many  sorts,  etc.  All  along 
the  line  people  are  being  put  to  work;  they  are  earning 
wages  and  spending  them  rapidly  to  pay  off  debts  incurred 
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during  the  depression,  to  replenish  depleted  wardrobes  for 
their  families,  and  to  have  some  of  the  comforts  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived.  There  is  a  speeding  up  all  along 
the  line.  People  have  regained  confidence.  We  say,  'Times 
are  looking  up.’^  Although  the  dollar  will  not  buy  so  much 
for  Mr.  Consumer  as  it  did  during  deflation,  dollars  are 
much  more  plentiful  and  much  easier  to  get  possession  of. 
People  feel  encouraged.  Activity,  reaching  out,  "looking 
up,^'  takes  the  place  of  inactivity,  withdrawing,  hoarding. 

Some  Dangers  of  Inflation,  You  have  undoubtedly  had  the 
experience,  at  some  time,  of  inflating  a  toy  balloon  until  it 
burst.  You  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  sure  to  burst 
if  you  kept  on  inflating  it,  and  perhaps  you  didn’t  want  it 
to  burst,  at  all ;  but  you  just  couldn’t  resist  seeing  if  it  would 
stand  just  a  little  more  inflation.  Or  perhaps  you  were  in¬ 
flating  it  by  attaching  it  to  a  gas  outlet,  and  you  let  the  cock 
which  controls  the  gas  slip  in  your  fingers  so  that  you  lost 
control  and  the  overinflated  balloon  burst.  Oftentimes  the 
structure  of  financial  inflation  sulfers  the  same  fate  as  the 
toy  balloon.  Prices  go  too  high;  money  and  credit  become 
too  plentiful;  the  bubble  of  extreme  prosperity  bursts. 
Rapid  deflation  follows.  The  causes  for  this  financial  crisis 
are  much  like  those  we  have  noted  in  our  own  balloon- 
inflation  analogy:  (1)  Those  in  control  of  the  financial  power 
of  the  nation  find  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  desire  to 
"inflate”  business  and  finance  just  a  little  farther,  even 
though  they  know  the  danger;  or  (2)  The  inflation  is  going 
on  so  rapidly  that  conditions  get  out  of  hand,  and  the  whole 
thing  "bursts”  before  anyone  can  think  of  what  to  do.  If 
inflation  could  be  controlled,  all  might  be  well;  if  prices 
could  be  boosted  to  just  the  right  height  and  then  held  fairly 
steady,  it  would  seem  that  prosperity  would  result.  But 
that  is  just  the  trouble;  for  how  can  we  know  where  prices 
will  go,  once  the  boosting  has  begun?  How  do  we  know 
they  can  be  stopped  at  a  given  point  ? 
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Can  We  Control  Prices  and  ‘‘Credit  Money?” 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  apparent  to  students  of  money 
and  finance  that  if  we  could  control  prices  and  “credit 
money”  we  could  give  to  money  a  really  standard  value,  pre¬ 
vent  the  depressions  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  inflation 
bubble,  and  ward  off  the  evils  of  deflation.  Until  recently, 
however,  these  students  of  the  theory  of  money  have  had 
little  or  no  encouragement  from  either  business  or  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  but  with  the  happenings  of  the  recent  period  of 
depression  fresh  in  mind,  both  business  and  the  government 
have  suddenly  begun  to  show  great  interest  in  what  should 
be  done  about  the  matter.  The  national  government  has 
called  into  conference  experts  in  the  field  of  money  and 
credit  and  has  entered  actively  into  the  matter  of  controlled 
money  and  credit,  and  stabilization  of  prices.  As  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  the  government’s  attempts  there  is  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion;  what  will  be  the  outcome  remains  to  be 
seen.  One  fact,  however,  stands  out  as  self  evident:  the 
ways  of  managing  money  and  credit  and  the  management 
of  prices  have  no  system  which  is  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
our  present  age.  Changes  and  adaptations  must  be  made. 
But  since  both  money  and  prices  are  man’s  inventions,  there 
seems  reason  to  hope  that  eventually  he  will  learn  to  con¬ 
trol  them.  As  consumers  in  a  democracy  it  becomes  our 
duty  to:  (1)  keep  ourselves  as  well  informed  as  possible  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  this  problem,  (2)  form  our  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  basis  of  investigation  and  study  rather  than 
prejudice  and  hearsay,  (3)  find  out  what  we  can  do  to  help 
bring  about  desirable  conditions,  and  (4)  remember  that  in 
a  democracy  the  voice  of  popular  opinion  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  activating  force. 
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Money  Is  Not  an  End  in  Itself 

he  Fable  of  the  Silvered  Glass.  There  is  an  old  story 
of  a  wise  man  who  was  once  visited  by  a  youth  who 
asked  the  wise  man  what  was  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  money  is  the  root  of  evil.  The  wise  man  took  a 
piece  of  flat,  clear  glass  and  held  it  before  the  eyes  of  the 
youth  and  asked  what  he  saw  through  it.  'T  see  the  path 
bordered  by  lovely  flowers  here  in  your  garden,  and,  beyond 
that,  the  street  fllled  with  people,^’  the  youth  replied.  Then 
the  wise  man  covered  one  side  of  the  glass  with  silver  and 
again  asked  the  youth  what  he  saw.  'T  see  only  myself,’' 
replied  the  youth.  The  moral  (or  “point”)  of  this  little 
story  is,  of  course,  that  silver,  or  any  other  kind  of  money, 
may  serve  to  turn  our  thoughts  away  from  beauty  and  from 
interest  in  others  to  a  consideration  of  merely  selfish  in¬ 
terests. 

Money  Not  a  Goal  of  Living.  Literature  abounds  in  stories 
which  show  us  that  the  person  who  makes  money  the  chief 
goal  of  his  living  is  sure  to  meet  with  great  unhappiness. 
You  probably  recall  the  story  of  Midas,  the  king  who  had 
the  golden  touch;  the  tale  of  the  brothers  Gluck,  who 
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wished  to  turn  a  river  to  gold;  and  many  others.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  these  stories  had  observed  what  happens ’when  men 
allow  money  to  become  the  end  for  which  they  live  rather 
than  one  of  the  means  by  which  they  live.  You  have  seen, 
both  in  literature  and  life,  many  examples  of  people  who 
bent  all  their  energies  to  the  getting  of  money  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  could  not  get  them  the  things  they  really 
wanted  from  life. 

We  have  noted  in  Chapter  2  of  this  book  that  money 
serves  us  in  several  important  ways;  but  it  is  useful  to  us 
only  insofar  as  it  is  a  servant— a  means  to  an  end;  one  of 
the  many  factors  which  assist  us  in  reaching  our  goals. 
Man  is  ever  making  new  inventions  to  help  in  the  business 
of  satisfactory  living;  money  was  one  of  these  inventions. 
Like  other  inventions,  it  is  useful  to  us  only  as  it  does  the 
work  it  is  supposed  to  do.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  people  may 
become  servants  of  inventions  if  they  do  not  keep  these 
inventions  as  servants  to  them.  If  we  put  our  minds  on 
the  matter  of  accomplishing  satisfactory  living  we  will  not 
make  money  a  goal  of  life. 

Like  Other  Inventions,  Money  Needs  Manac/ing.  We  do  not 
require  the  story  of  a  Frankenstein  to  make  us  realize  that 
our  inventions  need  managing.  Money  is  no  different  from 
other  inventions  in  this  respect.  In  Chapter  2  we  have  seen 
how  bankers,  and  other  specialists  in  the  field  of  economics, 
and  national  political  leaders  are  trying  to  manage  money 
in  such  a  way  as  to  stabilize  our  credit.  Consumers,  ajso, 
on  pi^lems  of  money  jnanagement.  It  is  one 
of :the  matters  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  our  u^^T  goods 
and  services. 

Changing  Ideas  with  Regard  to  Money  Management 

QhangesfWhich  Are  Affecting  the  Consumer  in  His  Money 
Management.  During  the  years  since  1870,  numerous 
changes  in  the  United  States  have  had,  and  are  still  having. 
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marked  effect  on  the  American  consumer’s  money  manage¬ 
ment.  Let  us  note  a  few  of  these  changes.  In  1870,  52.8 
per  cent  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  its 
allied  industries — dairying  and  the  like.  In  1930,  21.3  per 
cent  were  engaged  in  this  type  of  occupation.  The  average 
farm  family  of  1870  produced  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  food  they  ate ;  produced  some  of  the  fabrics  they  used 
for  clothing  and  household  furnishings;  made  practically 
all  of  the  clothing  for  the  women  and  girls  and  much  of 
that  for  the  men  and  boys;  bought  few  farm  implements; 
bought  no  power  machinery;  spent  little  for  personal  serv¬ 
ices;  and  less,  indeed,  for  recreation  or  travel.  Much  of 
their  purchasing  was  done  by  “trade  in  kind,”  such  as  trad¬ 
ing  butter  and  eggs  for  sugar.  The  average  farm  family  of 
1930,  on  the  other  hand,  was  spending  money  for  a  great 
many  goods  and  services ;  and  the  31.5  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  who  had  left  agriculture  for  other  lines  of  work  were, 
of  course,  producing  few  goods  or  services  for  their  own 
use.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  shift  from  the  home  pro¬ 
duction  of  much  that  the  family  used  to  little  or  nothing 
that  the  family  used  meant  a  decided  change  in  the  problems 
of  money  management  for  the  consumer. 

In  1870,  neither  Mrs.  Farmer  nor  Mrs.  City  Dweller  was 
beset  with  advertising  showing  her  the  desirability  of 
mechanical  refrigeration,  power  washers  and  ironers,  power 
machinery  for  her  kitchen,  radios,  telephones,  automobiles, 
specialized  health  services  for  her  baby  or  beauty  services 
or  goods  for  herself,  or  any  other  of  hundreds  of  things 
which  Mrs.  Farmer  or  Mrs.  City  Dweller  of  1930  was  con¬ 
stantly  urged  to  buy. 

When' Mrs.  1870  went  on  a  shopping  tour  she  had  rela¬ 
tively  few  articles  from  which  to  make  a  choice.  When  Mrs. 
1930  went  on  such  a  tour  she  had  dozens  and  hundreds. 

During  the  years  between  1870  and  1930  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  are  gainfully 
employed.  In  1930,  of  the  young  women  in  the  age  group  of 
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20-24  years  of  age,  42.4  per  cent  were  gainfully  employed; 
and  of  the  women  in  the  age  group  25-44  years  of  age,  25.4 
per  cent  were  gainfully  employed.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  were  married  women,  and  an  increasingly  greater 
per  cent  were  in  the  better-paying  groups  of  occupations. 
You  can  readily  see  that  the  money-management  situation 
of  the  family  is  changed  by  such  conditions.^ 

The  term  ‘‘consumer  credit,’^  unknown  in  1870,  is  well 
known  to  everyone  today.  This  custom  of  buying  on  in¬ 
stallment  or  of  contracting  for  small  loans  on  short-term 
agreements  has  become  so  common  that  it  seems  ordinary. 

No  American  home  owner  of  1870  could  have  spoken  of 
“the  necessity”  of  having  adequate  refrigeration,  guaran¬ 
teed  drinking  water,  modern  plumbing,  inspected  foods  and 
drugs,  clinic  service  for  the  baby,  or  any  of  many  other 
goods  and  services  which  we  consider  necessities.  All  of 
these  things  mean  a  greater  and  greater  use  of  money. 

Compulsory  education  for  children  up  to  16  or  18  years 
of  age  was  unheard  of  in  1870;  today  it  is  the  common 
custom.  This  change  has  its  effect  on  money  management, 
particularly  when  coupled  with  the  change  which  prohibits 
or  limits  child  labor.  Children  are  no  longer  economic 
assets  but  have  become,  instead,  economic  responsibilities. 
This  new  position  of  children  in  the  family  brings  its 
changes  in  the  money  management  situation. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  social  and  economic  changes 
which  have  been,  and  still  are,  having  a  great  effect  on  the 
problems  of  consumer  money  management.  You  can  readily 
think  of  other  changes  which  are  having  their  effects  on 
bringing  about  different  ideas  in  regard  to  money  manage¬ 
ment. 

New  Ideas  About  Thrift.  “A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned,’^  is  a  saying  which  was  often  quoted  in  days  when 

^  The  President’s  Research  Committee,  Recent  Social  Trends  in 
the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  p.  713.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1933 
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subsistence  was  a  matter  of  strenuous  effort.  In  those  days 
strict  economy  was  necessary,  as  demonstrated  in  hoarding 
bits  of  paper  and  string;  paring  vegetables  and  fruits  very 
thinly ;  and  using  again  and  again  pasteboard  boxes,  bits  of 
foil,  and  rubber  bands.  Today,  because  of  greater  produc¬ 
tion,  things  are  more  plentiful,  but  human  effort  is  becoming 
more  precious. 

One  may  save  money  and  not  be  thrifty.  We  need  to 
ask  ourselves,  '‘What  do  our  savings  represent  T’  If  saving 
means  doing  without  all  that  we  need  and  long  for,  if  it  in¬ 
volves  stinginess,  if  it  means  opportunities  unrealized,  if  it 
means  an  overexcessive  expenditure  of  energy,  strength, 
or  time,  this  is  not  true  thrift.  On  the  other  hand,  true 
thrift  and  good  money  management  involve  the  wise  division 
of  the  income ;  the  spending  of  money,  time,  and  energy  for 
desirable  things ;  the  intelligent  use  of  materials  after  they 
have  been  purchased ;  the  elimination  of  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  and  the  saving  of  money  to  provide  for  future  emer¬ 
gencies. 

Until  fairly  recent  times,  few  persons  in  the  United  States 
would  have  questioned  the  theory  that  everyone  should 
save  as  much  as  he  could — in  goods,  services,  and  money. 
Today,  because  of  mass  production  in  industry  and  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  unemployment  whenever  demand  is  cut  down,  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  such  saving  may  be  both  unfair 
to  others  and  unwise  for  ourselves.  (We  have  noted  in 
Chapter  2  that  a  shutdown  in  demand  means  a  fall  in  prices, 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  at¬ 
tendant  evils.) 

The  Importance  of  Goals.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  we 
all  pursue  goals.  There  are  certain  things  we  are  trying 
to  do,  to  get  accomplished.  Often,  some  of  our  various  goals 
conflict  with  each  other.  Often  we  become  confused  as  to 
which  goals  we  really  hope  to  attain.  In  our  industrialized 
age,  which  furnishes  such  a  variety  of  things  clamoring  for 
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our  use,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  lose  sight  of  many 
of  our  more  desirable  goals — love  and  friendship,  true  con¬ 
tentment,  unselfish  service  to  others,  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  and  the  like — and  make  the  acquir¬ 
ing  of  things  an  all-important  goal.  Even  in  this  acquiring 
of  things  we  may  become  so  confused  that  we  end  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  acquiring  of  money,  and  then  go  at  the 
true  business  of  living  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion  during  the 
scraps  of  time  when  we  are  not  engaged  in  getting  money. 
A  clear  definition  of  the  goals  we  really  hope  to  attain — 
what  we  honestly  want  most  from  life — is  one  of  the  factors 
which  should  (but  too  often  does  not)  influence  our  money 
management. 

Balance  and  Proportion  in  the  Use  of  Money 

Case  Studies  in  Money  Management.  When  we  have  before 
us  the  constant  reminders  furnished  by  all  the  machinery 
in  constant  use  during  this  industrial  age,  it  seems  strange 
that  we  should  so  persistently  disregard  the  importance  of 
balance  and  proportion  in  money  management.  We  know 
that  lack  of  balance  or  proportion  will  ruin  a  valuable  ma¬ 
chine,  yet  we  often  proceed  as  if  these  two  factors  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ruining  lives.  Let  us  glance  at  a 
few  ‘'case  studies'"  which  seem  so  to  point. 

Case  Study  No.  1 

The  Smith  Family 

The  Smiths  live  in  a  moderate-sized  city  in  a  prosperous 
district  of  the  country.  Mr.  Smith  has  what  he  feels  is  a 
good  and  apparently  steady  job  with  a  reliable  firm.  His 
salary  is  $2500  a  year.  There  are  three  Smith  children, 
aged  18,  16,  and  10,  respectively.  Mrs.  Smith  is  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  gainful  occupation  outside  her  home.  Mr.  Smith 
is  40  years  old;  his  wife  is  38. 

Anne  Smith,  the  eldest  child,  is  about  to  be  graduated 
from  high  school.  She  has  always  been  a  fine  student. 
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especially  in  science,  and  she  hopes  to  go  to  college  and  study 
to  become  a  doctor.  However,  she  has  not  said  much  about 
her  ambition  to  her  family:  Father  seems  always  so  busy 
and  is  gone  most  of  the  time;  Mother  is  always  worrying 
around  about  something  and  never  seems  to  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  what  the  children  have  to  say. 

Leon,  the  second  child,  had  once  hoped  to  go  to  college 
and  study  writing  in  some  field,  but  he  has  given  up  the 
hope  without  saying  anything  about  it  to  anyone.  He  long 
ago  sensed  the  fact  that  getting  money  seems  to  be  the  chief 
worry  of  both  his  father  and  his  mother.  He  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  start  getting  some  of  his  own  just  as  early  and 
just  as  fast  as  possible. 

Johnny,  the  10-year-old,  has  learned  to  wheedle  money 
from  both  his  father  and  his  mother.  He  is  collecting  a 
group  of  very  undesirable  friends  who  are  attracted  by  his 
ever-ready  nickles  and  dimes. 

Let  us  ''listen  in^’  while  Mrs.  Smith  talks  over  the  back 
fence  with  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Jones.^ 

Mrs.  Smith:  {nervously)  I  envy  you  taking:  that  trip  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  this  summer,  Mrs.  Jones!  We  can’t  afford  to  go  away. 

Mrs.  Jones:  It  will  be  a  nice  change  for  all  of  us.  Mary  needs  the 
rest — she’s  been  working  so  hard  in  college. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Just  a  minute,  Mrs.  Jones,  {calling)  Johnny!  John- 
nee  !  Run  down  to  the  store  for  mother  and  get  a  dozen  eggs  and  a 
can  of  spaghetti,  for  lunch. 

Johnny:  {calling)  Oh,  maw,  you’re  always  sending  me  to  the  store! 
.  .  .  Where’s  the  money? 

Mrs.  Smith:  {calling)  I  don’t  know  where  I  laid  my  purse!  Go  to 
Roper’s — he’ll  charge  it!  {to  Mrs.  Jones)  Ellen  graduates  from 
high  school  this  year.  She’s  teasing  to  go  to  college  but  I  don’t  see 
how  we  can  manage  all  that  extra  expense. 

Mrs.  Jones:  {laughing)  I  guess  it’s  just  going  without  something  you 
want  to  get  something  you  want  still  more!  I  tell  Mary  all  I  hope 
is  our  old  car  doesn’t  fall  apart  till  she  graduates. 

Mrs.  Smith:  What  are  you  doing  this  afternoon?  Why  don’t  you 
come  down  to  the  beauty  parlor  with  me? 


2  From  a  radio  program  of  the  National  Education  Association 
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Mrs.  Jones:  I  haven’t  seen  the  inside  of  a  beauty  parlor  for  years! 
Mrs.  Smith:  But  your  hair  is  always  waved! 

Mrs.  Jones:  I  do  it  myself! 

Mrs.  Smith:  But  that’s  such  a  waste  of  time! 

Mrs.  Jones:  I  know  it,  and  the  wave  always  looks  homemade,  but  it’s 
my  pet  economy! 

Mrs.  Smith:  You  talk  about  economies  with  your  trips  and  college  for 
your  daughter  and  all!  Yet  Tom  and  Ed  make  the  same  salaries! 
I  wish  I  knew  how  you  did  it. 

In  this  Case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  poor  balance  and  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  money  have  probably  been  caused  by  a 
lack  of  desirable  life  goals  and  life  habits ;  and  that  the  poor 
use  of  money  has,  in  turn,  contributed  to  still  further  bad 
habits  and  further  obscuring  of  desirable  goals.  Like  most 
examples  of  cause  and  effect,  there  is  a  bad  inter-reaction 
one  upon  another. 

Case  Study  No.  2 


Mrs.  Johnson 

In  a  certain  good  neighborhood  of  middle-class  families 
in  a  nice  little  city  of  the  Midwest,  young  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
very  much  concerned  and  upset  when  she  discovered  that 
her  young  son  was  stealing  candy  bars  from  a  counter  of 
the  near-by  grocery.  She  was  advised  to  give  her  son  a 
small  weekly  allowance  with  which  he  could  buy  candy. 
She  did  so,  and  from  the  time  the  allowance  began  the  child 
no  longer  took  the  candy  surreptitiously,  but  paid  for  it  in 
a  self-respecting  manner.  With  this  lesson  in  mind,  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  suddenly  able  to  understand  and  help  her  16- 
year-old  sister,  Amy,  a  high-school  girl  who  was  forced  to 
ask  her  father  for  lunch  money  every  morning.  Asking 
him  became  an  ordeal,  a  pall  that  hung  over  her  by  night  and 
a  thing  she  dreaded  by  day,  and,  as  a  result,  she  had  be¬ 
come  sullen  and  nervous  and  generally  hard  to  get  along 
with.  Mrs.  Johnson  got  her  father  to  give  Amy  a  weekly 
allowance,  and  the  girl  was  soon  her  normal  self. 
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You  can  easily  multiply  these  cases  from  your  own  ob¬ 
servation  or  experience.  Money  is  not  a  desirable  goal :  it  is 
only  one  of  the  means  of  attaining  desirable  goals;  and  we 
can  use  it  to  much  better  advantage  if  we  have  our  desirable 
goals  well  defined  in  our  own  thoughts  and  habits. 

Why  Have  a  Plan? 

Welfare  of  the  Individual  or  Family  Dependent  upon  a  Plan. 

The  welfare  of  the  individual  or  of  the  family  does  not  al¬ 
ways  correspond  to  the  income.  For  one  family  a  given 
income  buys  happiness,  contentment,  and  security;  but  for 
another  family  the  same  income  buys  misery,  ill  health,  and 
bankruptcy.  Therefore  if  an  individual  or  a  family  wish  to 
secure  the  most  for  their  money  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
put  their  affairs  on  a  business  basis;  and  such  a  basis  in¬ 
volves  the  making  of  a  plan.  People  without  a  well-balanced 
plan  for  spending  and  saving  usually  become  dependent  upon 
relatives  or  upon  the  community  in  an  emergency  or  with 
the  coming  on  of  old  age.  Although,  during  the  past  decade 
or  so,  many  thrifty  people  with  well-made  plans  have  lost 
all  of  their  savings  and  in  some  instances  have  been  forced 
to  ask  for  help,  under  normal  conditions  the  family  that 
has  a  plan  for  financing  itself  usually  is  in  a  much  better 
position  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  provide  for  old  age 
than  is  the  family  without  a  plan.  A  well-known  life- 
insurance  company  has  issued  some  figures  that  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  financial  experience  of  the  average  man.  Some 
forty  years  ago,  one  hundred  healthy  and  prudent  men  were 
examined  by  the  insurance  company.  Forty  years  later, 
when  they  were  sixty-five  years  old,  their  conditions  were 
found  to  be  as  follows : 

1  was  rich 

4  were  well-to-do 

5  were  still  earning  a  living 

54  were  dependent  upon  relatives 
This  did  not  count  thirty-eight  who  had  died  in  the  mean¬ 
time. 
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EJECTIONS  Raised  to  Making  a  Budget 


There  are  always  some  people  who  insist  that  there  is 
no  use  in  making  a  budget.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  are : 

1.  Limited  Income.  While  it  is  true  that  limited  or  low 
incomes  make  budgeting  more  difficult,  it  is  equally  true  that 
budgeting  is  even  more  important  than  with  the  large  in¬ 
come.  Until  the  income  is  so  low  as  to  allow  no  choice 
whatever — that  is,  until  it  provides  only  the  minimum  of 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing — there  is  opportunity  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  in  more  than  one  way,  and  hence  there  is  need 
for  a  plan.  If  the  family  is  to  be  well  nourished,  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  food  must  be  planned  most  carefully.  If  the 
family  is  to  be  well  clothed,  any  item  bought  must  be  se¬ 
lected  with  a  great  deal  of  thought.  And  the  choice  of 
where  to  live  is  very  important  if  people  are  to  be  well 
housed.  The  apportionment  for  all  of  the  above  must  be 
worked  out  very  painstakingly  if  satisfactory  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  are  to  be  obtained. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  Income  and  Expenses.  How  does  a  fam¬ 
ily  decide  .on  what  sort  of  house  it  is  going  to  live  in,  what 
sort  of  clothes  it  can  purchase,  what  standard  of  food  it 
will  maintain,  if  it  is  not  on  the  basis  of  what  it  believes  its 
income  will  be  ?  While  it  is  true  that  the  budget  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  with  an  uncertain  income  must  be  less  definite  at  certain 
points  than  that  of  the  family  with  a  regular  salary,  it  is 
still  possible  to  make  an  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  previous  years.  The  income  tax  has  revealed  to  many 
the  possibility  of  estimating  an  income  which  previously 
had  seemed  quite  impossible  to  figure. 

‘‘There  are  too  many  emergencies  which  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  a  budget  plan.''  “We  can¬ 
not  make  a  budget  this  year  as  our  expenses  will  be  ab¬ 
normal."  These  are  typical  of  popular  fallacies  concerning 
budgets.  Having  even  a  very  rough  estimate  of  what  one 
is  likely  to  have  to  spend  in  a  given  month  will  help  one  to 
spend  what  he  does  have  to  better  advantage. 
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3.  Lack  of  Famihj  Co-operation.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  legitimate  reasons  given  for  not  making  a 
budget.  Although  family  co-operation  is  essential,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  secure  it  at  first. 

In  one  family  the  man  of  the  house  was  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  account  or  budget  plan  and  at  first  said  he  would  just  take  $12 
a  month  for  spending  money  and  not  report  the  items.  Afer  a  few 
months,  when  he  saw  how  much  more  easily  they  were  meeting  the 
payments  on  their  house  than  before  keeping  accounts,  and  how  his 
wife  was  keeping  the  accounts  down  to  a  minimum,  he  suggested  that 
$8  would  be  enough  for  him.  A  few  weeks  later  he  found  that  he 
could  get  along  nicely  on  $5  and  suggested  that  the  wife  have  $2  for 
herself  to  spend  foolishly,  as  he  said,  and  the  10-year-old  boy,  25  cents 
a  week.”  ^ 


4.  Unwillingness  to  Face  Facts.  There  are  individuals  and 
families  who  never  face  facts.  Many  of  them  indulge  in 
wishful  spending.  They  would  rather  spend  freely  while 
the  money  lasts  and  then  suffer  inconveniences  and  depriva¬ 
tions  during  periods  when  very  little  money  is  available. 
To  such  individuals  the  idea  of  budgeting  is  repugnant  and 
staying  within  certain  definite  limits  is  annoying.  Such 
people  have  sometimes  been  persuaded  to  budget  their  in¬ 
comes  and  have  been  assisted  in  keeping  within  the  budget. 
Those  people  have  frequently  been  converted  and  have  en¬ 
thusiastically  continued  thereafter  to  operate  under  a  plan. 
Those  who  have  budgeted  their  incomes  and  have  recorded 
their  expenditures  claim  that  keeping  accounts  is  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  a  family. 


v/. 


Reasons  for  Keeping  a  Record  of  Expenditures 


1.  A  Record  Helps  to  Find  the  Leaks.  Only  by  keeping 
records  can  we  discover  where  there  has  been  unwise  spend¬ 
ing.  The  knowledge  that  an  expenditure  will  be  written 
down  often  effectively  checks  unnecessary  spending.  One 
woman  reported  that  the  thought  of  writing  it  down  stopped 
her  buying  a  cheap  magazine — she  had  bought  three  already 
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that  month.  When  she  discovered  how  much  she  had  been 
spending  on  cheap  magazines  she  subscribed  for  one  good 
one  and  discontinued  buying  the  others. 

2. _  A  Record  Serves  as  a  Financial  Report.  The  record  is 
useful  for  reference  in  order  to  secure  information  in  regard 
to  past  transactions.  It  helps  to  keep  in  mind  the  exact 
status  of  charge  accounts,  and  gives  a  record  of  bills  as  well 
as  dates,  amounts,  and  kinds  of  purchases.  ' 

3.  A  Record  Promotes  Fairness  and  Helps  to  Adjust  Fam¬ 

ily  Differences. 

A  daughter  in  a  family  composed  of  herself,  her  father,  and  sister 
tells  the  following  story.  The  father,  who  was  a  merchant,  came 
home  one  day  and  announced  that  the  monthly  family  expenditures 
were  running  entirely  too  high  for  three  persons  and  said  that  he  had 
brought  an  itemized  account  from  the  store  of  all  charges  made  and 
also  a  list  of  the  cash  items.  He  asked  that  the  daughters  go  over 
this  record  carefully  to  find,  if  possible,  why  the  bills  were  so  un¬ 
reasonably  high.  The  impression  of  father  and  daughters  was  that 
the  daughters  had  been  careless  about  household  expenses  or  perhaps 
their  charge  account  for  their  clothing  had  run  up.  A  study  of  the 
record  showed  that  the  household  expenses  had  been  very  reasonable, 
that  the  personal  expenses  of  the  two  daughters  were  unusually  low, 
and  that  the  largest  part  of  the  monthly  totals  was  due  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  father,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  rather  freely. 

The  father  felt  that  the  one  month  must  surely  have  been  an  ab¬ 
normal  one  for  him,  so  the  three  succeeding  months  he  continued  to 
bring  home  the  itemized  account,  but  each  time  with  the  same  results. 
A  study  of  his  own  personal  expenses  showed  that  the  items  which 
were  running  up  the  bills  were  cigars  for  himself  and  friends,  many 
patent  medicines  for  various  ailments,  numerous  newspapers  and 
magazines,  shoe  shines,  barber,  solicited  cash  gifts  and  between-meal 
lunches. 

After  the  fourth  month  the  bills  were  no  longer  brought  home  and 
everybody  was  satisfied.  The  daughters,  although  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  blamed  when  they  were  not  at  fault,  were  willing  that  the 
father  should  spend  his  money  as  he  chose,  and  the  father  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  reason  for  the  high  bills  was  his  own  extravagance 
and  perhaps  unwise  spending,  rather  than  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  The  facts,  down  in  black  and  white,  settled  harmoni¬ 
ously  a  difficulty  which  might  have  caused  endless  argument  and  dis- 
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agreement  for  months.  Incidentally,  a  knowledge  of  the  totals  used  for 
patent  medicines  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  more  generous  use 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  might  well  replace  the  tonics  and  laxatives.^ 

4.  A  Record  is  an  Excellent  Check  on  the  Trend  of  Family 
Living.  The  record  of  expenses  is  a  most  effective  means 
of  taking  a  look  at  the  general  trend  of  family  living.  Some 
families  have  discovered  that  they  are  spending  too  large  a 
portion  of  the  income  for  food;  others  for  gasoline,  and 
others  for  miscellaneous  items. 

5.  A  Record  Affords  a  W orking _Basis  for  Balancing  the 
Standard  of  Living.  An  analysis  of  the  home  record  makes 
it  possible  to  weigh  values  and  make  better  future  spending 
by  deducting  from  some  items  and  adding  to  others,  assign¬ 
ing  to  each  item  a  proper  proportionate  share  of  the  income. 

Personal  and  Household  Accounting 
System  in  Keeping  Accounts.  Many  systems  of  keeping 
accounts  are  so  complicated  and  involved  that  the  average 
person  becomes  discouraged  and  fails  to  keep  books  after 
a  few  weeks’  trial.  In  keeping  accounts,  it  is  very  important 
to  select  a  very  simple  method,  one  that  does  not  involve 
too  much  effort  or  time.  Account  keeping  is  much  easier 
if  a  certain  plan  of  taking  care  of  details  is  followed.  Each 
individual  must  work  out  his  or  her  own  system.  Certain 
practices  which  are  very  satisfactory  to  one  person  would 
be  very  irksome  to  another. 

Main  Divisions  Under  Which  Expenditures  Are  to  Be  Re¬ 
corded.  The  first  step  in  keeping  accounts  is  to  decide  upon 
t^e  main  divisions  under  which  expenditures  are  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  In  family  accounts,  possible  headings  are: 

1.  Food 

2.  Clothing :  purchase  of  new  clothing,  expenses  connected 
with  all  clothing  repairs,  including  dry  cleaning  and 
laundering 
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3.  Operating:  light,  fuel,  telephone,  newspapers,  water, 
help 

4.  Shelter:  rent  or  taxes,  insurance,  repairs  and  interest 

5.  Automobile 

6.  Advancement :  education,  recreation,  church,  clubs, 
charity,  gifts 

7.  Personal  exvenditures 

^  Loose-leaf  Notebook  or  Card  System.  Probably  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient  system  can  be  worked  out  using  either  a 
loose-leaf  notebook  or  card  system.  The  method  can  be  the 
same  in  either  case.  A  small  notebook  has  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  carried  in  a  pocket  or  purse  so  that  expendi¬ 
tures  may  be  recorded  at  the  time  of  purchase  if  one  cares 
to  do  this.  TJie  cards  may  be  kept  in  an  envelope  or  a  box ; 
^n  envelope  is  usually  considered  most  convenient.  Many 
people  use  colored  cards  with  a  different  color  for  each  di¬ 
vision  heading. 

The  cards  are_stapled j)r  otherwise  fastened  in  the  en¬ 
velope  or  box,  b^ing  so  graduated  t^t  the  heading  of  each 
card  is  visible.  A  separate,  small  card  on  which  all  nota¬ 
tions  of  expenditures  are  recorded  is  slipped  in  back  of  each 
heading  card,  together  with  bills  or  receipts.  For  example, 
one  might  have  large,  colored  cards  with  the  following  head¬ 
ings:  Shelter,  Operating,  Clothing,  Food,  Savings,  Insur¬ 
ance,  Personal,  Education,  Recreation,  Health,  Automobile. 
Back  of  each  large,  colored  card  would  be  a  small,  white  card 
on  which  notations  of  current  expenditures  would  be  re¬ 
corded.  Under  Shelter  one  might  record  on  the  small,  white 
card  such  items  as  Interest  on  Mortgage,  Repairs,  and  the 
like.  In  the  case  of  food  it  is  better  to  jot  down  the  amount 
spent  for  the  day  and  not  list  each  separate  item  or,  better 
still,  set  aside  so  much  money  for  the  week’s  food  and  keep 
it  in  a  separate  purse ;  then  record  the  weekly  expenditures 
at  one  time.  Otherwise,  listing  each  item  purchased  be¬ 
comes  Quite  a  bore.  At  the  end  of  the  month  remove  the 
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small  white  cards  and  bills  of  each  division  and  total  the 
amount  for  each.  List  the  total  expenditures  for  each 
month  on  a  separate,  large  card,  also  kept  in  the  envelope. 
Put  all  bills  and  receipts  for  each  month  in  a  separate  en¬ 
velope.  At  the  end  of  the  year  add  the  totals  for  each  of  the 
twelve  months,  thus  arriving  at  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  year.  Also,  total  the  expenditures  under  each  heading 
for  each  month,  thus  arriving  at  the  annual  amount  spent 
for  food,  clothing,  etc.  Practically  the  same  system  can  be 
worked  out  by  using  a  loose-leaf  notebook.  If  done  system¬ 
atically  and  if  not  too  much  attention  is  given  to  details, 
this  method  of  keeping  accounts  will  prove  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  After  one  has  kept  accounts  for  a  year  or  so  he  or  she 
will  never  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  spending  without  keep¬ 
ing  any  record  of  where  the  money  has  gone. 

Some  General  Helps  in  Money  Management 

EngeVs  Law.  The  best  known  study  of  family  expenditures 
is  that  made  in  Saxony  about  eighty  years  ago  by  Ernst 
Engel.  On  the  basis  of  this  study,  EngeFs  Law  has  been 
formulated  as  follows :  As  the  income  of  a  family  increases, 
the  percentage  spent  for  food  decreases,  that  for  clothing, 
rent,  fuel,  and  light  remains  approximately  the  same,  and 
that  for  cultural  wants  increases.  It  must  be  noted  that  it 
is  the  percentage  of  the  income  and  not  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  the  various  items  to  which  this  law  refers.  For 
example,  if  out  of  an  income  of  $1500,  $600  were  spent  for 
food,  this  amount  would  represent  40  per  cent  of  the  income ; 
whereas,  if  out  of  an  income  of  $3000,  $600  were  spent  for 
food,  this  amount  would  represent  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
income.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  as  the  income  increases 
there  is  a  greater  part  of  it  left  for  education,  travel,  and 
the  like,  after  provision  has  been  made  for  necessities.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Engel’s  observation  still  holds  good 
except  in  cases  of  unusual  expenditures  or  derangement  of 
prices. 
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Suggestions  from  Banks  and  Other  Commercial  Companies. 
Some  very  helpful  model  budgets  and  plans  for  keeping  ac¬ 
counts  can  be  had,  free  of  charge,  from  banks,  insurance 
companies,  personal  loan  companies,  and  department  stores. 
Many  of  these  organizations  have  an  expert  budget  service 
which  furnishes  free  advice  on  this  subject.  Those  in  charge 
of  this  service  will,  upon  request,  help  individuals  or  families 
to  develop  a  system  of  money  management  which  meets 
particular  needs  and  which  eliminates,  to  a  certain  extent, 
individual  difficulties  and  problems. 

Education  institutions  are  increasingly  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  money  management.  High  schools, 
colleges,  adult  education  schools,  and  even  elementary 
schools  are  offering  courses  on  this  subject,  or  are  incor¬ 
porating  money  management  ideas  in  courses  such  as  mathe¬ 
matics,  business  education,  home  economics,  and  orientation. 

Three  Types  of  Families.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  learning 
to  manage  money  is  to  study  methods  used  by  other  people. 
Three  “case’'  families  have  been  selected  not  for  illustration 
here  because  they  are  models  but  because  the  authors  feel 
that  they  are  fairly  representative  of  average,  middle-class 
American  families.  By  analyzing  their  procedures  one  can 
find  mistakes  as  well  as  obtain  ideas  for  managing  one’s 
own  income.  The  three  types  of  families  selected  are:  (1) 
the  family  consisting  of  husband  and  wife  with  the  husband 
working  and  the  wife  keeping  the  home ;  (2)  the  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  husband  and  wife,  both  working;  and  (3)  the 
family  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  two  children,  with 
only  the  husband  working. 

Family  Number  1 

Mr.  B.  H.,  a  member  of  the  local  police  department,  is  a 
graduate  of  a  junior  college.  He  is  much  interested  in  his 
work  and  is  making  every  effort  to  learn  all  that  he  can  in 
this  field  of  public  service.  He  is  the  son  of  a  retired  minis¬ 
ter  who  has  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree.  His  mother  mar- 
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Expenditures,  1937,  Family  Number  1 
Yearly  Income:  $2352.00 

Food . $372.84 

Shelter .  480.00 

Clothing 

Purchases .  146.16 

Repairs,  cleaning .  33.82 


179.98  179.98 

Automobile 

Payments .  372.60 

Operation: 

Insurance .  24.92 

Gas,  oil,  repairs .  105.98 


130.90  130.90 

Utilities 

Electricity .  19.44 

Gas .  37.44 

Telephone .  37.52 


94.40  94.40 

Savings 

Insurance .  56.24 

Pension  Fund .  83.04 

Relief  Assoc .  12.00 

City  Emp.  Credit  Ass’n .  72.00 


223.28  223.28 

Household  Furnishings 

Furniture .  204.00 

Miscellaneous .  54.12 

258.12  258.12 

Charity 

Church .  52.00 

Miscellaneous .  4.45 


56.45  56.45 

Recreation .  51.72 

Health .  6.00 

Education .  23.80 

Miscellaneous .  99.72 


Total .  2349.81 

ried  the  father  shortly  after  graduating  from  high  school. 

Mrs.  B.  H.,  also,  is  a  graduate  of  a  junior  college.  Her 
father  has  a  L.L.B.  degree  but  due  to  ill  health  took  up 
teaching  and  later  went  into  business.  The  mother  was 
graduated  from  a  university  and  taught  school  until  she 
was  married. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  have  been  married  but  a  short  time. 
When  they  were  married  they  made  a  tentative  budget 
which  they  have  changed  somewhat  from  time  to  time. 
They  have  devised  an  index  file  system  of  keeping  accounts 
in  which  they  list  all  expenditures  and  file  all  receipts. 

They  are  paying  for  an  automobile  and  also  are  buying 
household  furnishings.  When  these  are  paid  for  they  are 
expecting  to  put  more  into  permanent  savings. 

Quoting  Mrs.  B.  H. :  '‘As  I  have  no  further  ambition  now 
than  to  establish  a  proper  home  in  which  to  raise  the  family 
which  we  hope  to  have,  we  are  studying  systematic  saving 
plans  whereby  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  liberally  educate 
our  children.  We  hope  to  give  them  the  background  in 
which  they  will  grow  into  healthy,  intelligent  young  people, 
adequately  prepared  to  follow  the  professions  they  desire.^^ 

Family  Number  2 

Mr.  D.  C.  K.  is  a  graduate  of  high  school  and  has  attended 
the  university  for  a  year  and  a  half.  His  parents  are  Ameri¬ 
can,  both  high  school  graduates.  His  father  is  a  business 
man.  Mr.  D.  C.  K.  is  a  representative  of  a  company  which 
is  manufacturing  a  comparatively  new  product  which  Mr. 
D.  C.  K.  demonstrates  and  services.  Mrs.  D.  C.  K.  is  a 
graduate  of  a  high  school.  Her  mother  was  born  in  Sweden, 
but  her  father  was  of  American  parentage,  a  businessman 
now  dead.  Mrs.  D.  C.  K.  is  now  employed  by  a  local  gas  com¬ 
pany  as  a  clerk  and  stenographer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  K.  have  been  married  but  a  short  time 
and  are  living  with  Mrs.  D.  C.  K.’s  mother,  who  keeps  house 
for  them.  They  are  making  payments  on  an  automobile 
as  shown  in  the  account  sheet. 

Quoting  Mr.  D.  C.  K. :  “Our  chief  aim  in  life  is  financial 
security  which  will  enable  us  to  always  have  a  satisfactory 
home  and  will  permit  us  to  get  as  much  enjoyment  as  pos¬ 
sible  through  travel.’’ 

Following  is  an  account  of  the  expenditures  for  the  year 
1937: 
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Expenditures,  1937,  Family  Number  2 


Yearly 

Monthly 

Percentages 

Food . 

. $  420.00 

$35.00 

17.3 

Clothing . 

.  109.00 

9.08 

5.5 

Shelter . 

.  414.00 

34.50 

17.7 

Operating  Expense . . 

.  123.60 

10.30 

5.8 

Education . 

.  3.00 

Savings  (Ins.) . 

.  324.00 

27'.66 

13.8 

Charity . 

.  5.00 

0.3 

Personal  Expense .  .  .  , 

.  316.68 

27'.66 

13.0 

Automobile . 

.  526.00 

43.82 

21.8 

Presents . 

.  82.00 

6.80 

4.9 

$2323.28 

$193.55 

100.0 

Income 

Mr.  D.  C.  K.  $1400- 

-1  %  Unemployment  &  Social  Security  Tax 

.  .  $  1386.00 

Mrs.  D.  C.  K.  $1080- 

H  ii  n  n 

if  a 

.  .  .  .1069.20 

Other  Income .... 

.  ...  152.17 

Total  Income . 

....2607.37 

Monthly  Expenses 


O 

Income 

Clothing 

Food 

Shelter 

Recreation 

Advancement 

Automobile 

Savings 

Insurance 

Operating 

Expenses 

Total 

Jan. 

214.96 

32.16 

34.26 

35.00 

12.24 

3.25 

55.23 

5.00 

40.00 

15.16 

232.30 

Feb. 

205.00 

10.43 

32.69 

35.00 

11.32 

3.25 

28.92 

5.00 

31.48 

10.37 

168.46 

Mar. 

211.60 

11.95 

34.73 

35.00 

17.05 

2.00 

39.38 

2.75 

— 

7.40 

150.26 

Apr. 

220.56 

36.92 

37.84 

35.00 

12.91 

3.00 

36.31 

62.75 

— 

8.05 

232.78 

May 

226.63 

35.96 

32.90 

35.00 

22.46 

2.00 

56.46 

102.75 

— 

6.59 

294.12 

June 

201.00 

5.35 

35.06 

35.00 

38.58 

3.00 

46.81 

2.75 

— 

9.65 

176.20 

July 

224.81 

20.38 

37.97 

35.00 

23.58 

31.00 

48.85 

2.00 

- - 

12.47 

211.25 

Aug. 

211.86 

8.48 

33.09 

35.00 

61.50 

12.00 

114.89 

2.00 

— 

10.57 

277.53 

Sept. 

230.78 

18.92 

30.39 

35.00 

35.16 

10.00 

54.51 

2.00 

— 

7.67 

193.65 

Oct. 

208.75 

21.80 

32.92 

35.00 

7.06 

10.75 

33.28 

— 

39.14 

15.13 

195.08 

Nov. 

219.77 

16.99 

33.76 

35.00 

21.30 

7.50 

30.61 

2.00 

40.00 

10.87 

198.03 

Dec. 

231.71 

8.70 

38.34 

35.00 

70.37 

10.00 

62.10 

42.00 

— 

11.20 

277.71 

2607.37* 

228.04  413.95 

420.00 

333.53 

97.75 

607.35 1  231.00  150.62 

125.13 

2607.37 

*  Plus  2%  for  social  security  and  state  unemployment, 
t  Includes  $300  payment  on  purchase. 
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Family  Number  3 

Mr.  J.  F.  S.  is  a  statistician  of  a  large  soap  company,  with 
a  high-school  education  supplemented  by  university  exten¬ 
sion  work  in  accounting,  commercial  law,  banking,  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  born  in  Switzerland 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  their  early  twenties. 
Father  was  a  letter  carrier. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  S.,  his  wife,  has  a  high-school  and  business-col¬ 
lege  education  with  university  extension  credits.  She  was 
born  of  American  parents.  Her  father  is  a  stockman  and 
farmer. 

They  have  two  children  aged  5  and  2. 

The  wife  worked  for  a  few  years  after  marriage.  When 
she  discontinued  working,  the  husband’s  salary  was  $25.00  a 
week,  less  than  half  of  the  former  combined  salaries.  At 
first,  the  husband  and  wife  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
keeping  within  their  income.  They  finally  kept  strict  ac¬ 
count  of  every  cent  spent  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  classi¬ 
fied  their  expenditures.  By  doing  this  for  sometime  they 
worked  out  a  budget. 

The  husband’s  salary  has  gradually  increased  during  the 
past  five  years,  but  sickness  has  upset  their  budget.  They 
have  paid  out  $1800  in  doctor,  dental,  and  hospital  fees 
during  that  time.  During  the  five-year  period,  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  home — stove,  washing  machine  and  furnace — 
have  been  bought.  The  clothing  budget  has  been  cut  to  the 
minimum.  Mr.  J.  F.  S.  gets  a  new  suit  every  other  year. 
The  younger  son  wears  his  brother’s  outgrown  clothing 
which  the  mother  makes  over.  The  mother  very  seldom 
goes  out,  so  spends  very  little  for  clothes. 

Quoting  Mrs.  J.  F.  S.,  “The  things  that  seem  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  are  a  pleasant  home  and  comparative  content¬ 
ment  with  what  we  have.  The  next  few  years  will  still 
belong  to  the  children.  Neither  my  husband  nor  myself 
has  any  particular  ambition  in  life  except  security,  which 
we  hope  to  attain  through  financial  returns  on  our  savings.” 
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Following  is  the  account  of  expenditures  for  the  year 
1937: 


Monthhj 

(Approx.) 

$43.25 


49.00 


14.90 


9.00 

9.50 


5.00 

3.75 

25.00 


17.50 


176.00 
per  mo. 


Expenditures,  1937,  Family  Number  3 
Yearly  Income:  $1972.50 


Housing 

Pay’t.  on  purchase  contract  at 

27.50  mo . $330.00 

Taxes .  46.07 

Repairs .  28.55 

Furniture .  114.30  518.92 

Food 

Meals  out  (Mr.  J.  F.  S.  lunches) .  71.85 

Bakery  goods .  35.55 

Dairy  Products .  157.30 

Fruits  and  Vegetables .  66.15 

Groceries .  157.90 

Meat .  60.65 

Ice .  40.67  590.07 

Maintenance 

Gas .  58.60 

Electricity .  49.35 

Water .  22.35 

HH  Furnishings  &  sundries.  .  .  .  48.55  178.85 

Clothing  (including  cleaning  and 

repairs) .  107.97 

Health: 

Professional  Services .  61.50 

Medicine  &  Toiletries .  51.15  112.65 

Carfare:  53.70 

Education :  (Books,  Magazines, 

Newspapers) .  44.69 

Insurance : .  249.89 

Interest  (mostly  on  ins.  pol.) .  .  .  54.51 

304.40 

Less  borrowed  on  ins .  114.93  189.47 

Personal:  Donations,  Gifts,  Rec¬ 
reation,  Postage,  Barber, 

Tobacco,  Candy,  Ice  Cream, 

Beverages,  Extra  Help, 

Dues,  etc .  212.18 

From  1936  Cash  Reserve . 


36.00 


2008.50  2008.50 
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Adapting  the  Plan  to  Individual  Needs 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  budget,  if  it  is  workable, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  plan  to  guide  spending  and 
to  help  one  choose  wisely  between  his  many  needs  and  de¬ 
sires.  No  ready-made  plan  will  fit  an  individual  case,  but 
the  experiences  of  other  people  will  help  point  the  way  for  a 
beginning. 

Mr.  Micawber: 

Annual  income  2of 
Annual  expenditure  i9f  i9s  6d 
Result  Happiness 

Annual  income  2o£ 
Annual  expenditure  2of  os  6d 
Result  Misery 

ADAPTED  FROM  DAVID  COPPERFIELD 
BY  DICKENS 

COURTESY  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORE. 

Fig.  4.  Charles  Dickens’  Famous  Warning  against  Spending  More 

Than  One  Makes 

Who  Should  Make  the  Plan?  One  of  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  is  who  should  make  the  plan  for  spending. 
In  many  homes  the  man  sees  no  way  to  run  the  household 
economically  except  by  doling  out  money  as  it  is  needed.  In 
others,  the  wife  ^'holds  the  purse  strings.''  Wherever  it  is 
possible,  however,  the  bes^  results  are  obtained  from  the  co¬ 
operative  plan,  in  which  the  entire  family  takes  part.  Some 
of  the  advantages  of  this  are :  It  makes  it  easy  for  the  man 
of  the  house  to  meet  the  big  general  expenses  that  from 
time  to  time  have  to  be  .taken  care  of;  he  knows  for  sure 
that  when  his  taxes  come  due,  he  will  not  have  an  unusually 
large  women's  clothing  bill  from  some  department  store. 
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Every  month  each  member  of  the  family  must  realize  that 
if  all  his  desires  are  satisfied  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  deny¬ 
ing  some  other  member  of  the  family  what  he  needs.  In 
this  way  a  keen  sense  of  justice  is  gradually  developed. 
Children,  particularly,  are  often  more  thoughtless  than 
selfish  in  their  demands  upon  the  family  income. 

To  recapitulate  we  are  stating: 

Some  Facts  and  Observations  in  Favor  of  Having  a  Plan 
for  Personal  or  Family  Finances 

1.  Using  even  a  very  rough  estimate  of  what  one  is  likely 
to  have  to  spend  in  a  given  month  will  help  one  to  spend 
what  he  does  have  to  better  advantage. 

2.  Keeping  accounts  promotes  fairness  and  helps  to  adjust 
family  differences.  Having  the  figures  to  look  at  may  over¬ 
come  many  a  family  bitterness  and  disagreement. 

3.  A  successful  family  is  a  co-operative  family  and  the 
budget  is  a  good  center  for  co-operation. 

4.  Making  an  estimate  of  probable  expenses  will  not  only 
help  one  to  plan  to  meet  these  expenses,  but  may  also  help 
to  eliminate  certain  expenses. 

5.  A  good  budget  plan  arranges  to  meet  the  unexpected; 
also  the  following  of  a  good  plan  assures  one  of  some  extra 
money  to  meet  emergencies. 

6.  One  can  surely  be  certain  of  more  good  times  if  he  is 
certain  of  having  some  money  which  he  knows  he  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  spending  for  fun. 

7.  There  are  good  ‘‘ready-made’^  budget  plans  which  can 
easily  be  adjusted  to  meet  individual  needs.  Keeping  ac¬ 
curate  accounts  over  long  periods  makes  it  possible  to  esti¬ 
mate  these  needs. 

8.  Even  a  bare-maintenance  income  can  be  used  to  better 
advantage  if  its  use  is  planned:  note  the  difference  in  well¬ 
being  of  many  “W.P.A.  families”  of  equal  size  and  demands. 

9.  Planning  one’s  spending  helps  one  to  improve  in  the 
matter  of  “wants.” 
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SUGGESTED  REFERENCES  FOR  WIDER  READING 
Financing  the  Family: 

Andrews,  Benj.  R.,  Economics  of  the  Household.  Revised  Edition. 
Macmillan  Company,  1935 

Bigelow,  Howard  F.,  Family  Finance.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1935 
Burnham,  Helen  A.,  Jones,  E.  G.,  and  Bedford,  H.  D.,  The  Boy  and 
His  Daily  Living.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1935 
Blodgett,  Harvey  A.,  Making  the  Most  of  Your  Income.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1933 

Friend,  Mata  Roman,  Earning  and  Spending  the  Family  Income. 

Revised  Edition.  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1935 
Groves,  Ernest,  The  American  Family.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1934 
Jordan,  Helen;  Ziller,  M.  Louisa;  and  Brown,  John  Franklin,  Home 
and  the  Family.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935 
Kyrk,  Hazel,  Economic  Problems  of  the  Family.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1933 

Shields,  H.  G.,  and  Wilson,  W.  Harmon,  Business-Economic  Prob¬ 
lems.  South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  1935 
Trilling,  Mabel  B.,  and  Williams,  Florence,  The  Girl  and  Her  Home. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1937 

Wood,  Mildred  Weigley,  Managing  the  Home.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1932 

Van  Duzer,  Adelaide,  and  Others,  Everyday  Living  for  Girls.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1936 
Budget  Bulletins  and  Account  Books: 

Marrying  on  a  Small  Income.  Household  Finance  Corporation,  919 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Family  Budget.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Account  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Home  Economics  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Illinois. 

My  Personal  Business  Record.  National  Committee  on  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  Work,  430  S.  Michigan,  Chicago. 

Managing  the  Family  Income.  Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  57th 
Street  at  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Need  for  a  New  Survey  of  Family  Budgets  and  Buying  Habits. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  Child  and  His  Money.  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
601  Savings  Building,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Little  Talks  on  Family  Finance.  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York 

a.  How  to  Make  a  Family  Survey 

b.  Financial  Knowledge  Every  Family  Should  Have 

c.  How  to  Establish  Family  Credit 
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d.  Making:  the  Budget  Work 

e.  Systematic  Spending  for  the  Family. 

Stretching  the  Dollar.  Household  Finance  Corporation,  919  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Household  Account  Book.  The  Antioch  Press,  Antioch  College,  Yel¬ 
low  Springs,  Ohio. 

The  Budget  Saver.  May  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Development  of  Family  Thrift  Attitudes  and  Practices.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Libraries. 

Practice  Set  on  Household  Budgets  and  Records.  Raymond  C. 
Goodfellow,  South-Western  Publishing  Company. 


UNIT  THREE:  STANDARDS, 
PRINCIPLES,  AND  PRACTICES 


4. 

The  Consumer  and  the  Standard  of  Living 


How  Do  Standards  of  Living  Affect  The  Consumer? 

hat  Is  Meant  by  “Standard  of  Living?”  When  you 
speak  of  another  person’s  “standard  of  living,”  prob¬ 
ably  you  are  thinking  chiefly  of  the  way  he  lives  as 
to  the  goods  and  services  he  demands  in  order  to  carry  on 
his  everyday  living.  One  of  your  classmates,  perhaps,  lives 
in  a  home  in  which  the  standard  of  living  includes:  (1)  an 
expensive  house  equipped  with  latest  improvements  and 
cared  for  by  one  or  two  servants;  (2)  more  than  one  auto¬ 
mobile  for  family  use ;  (3)  fashionable  and  expensive  cloth¬ 
ing  for  all  the  family;  (4)  money  and  leisure  for  travel  and 
various  other  forms  of  rather  costly  recreation;  (5)  ample 
provision  for  the  children  to  complete  their  educations  in 
the  best  schools  for  advanced  training  and  preparation. 
Another,  perhaps,  comes  from  a  home  in  which  the  standard 
includes  a  bare  minimum  of  comfort  and  efficiency  and  an 
absolute  lack  of  luxury  or  permanent  security.  These  two 
families  represent  opposite  ends  of  the  yardstick  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  so  far  as  demands  for  goods  and  services  are 
concerned.  But  we  must  not  feel  that  a  person’s  standard 
of  living  is  determined  by  money,  alone.  For  example: 
Here  are  two  boys,  Jared  and  Neal,  who  have  equal  allow¬ 
ances  of  money  from  families  of  about  equal  income.  Jared 
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demands  of  his  allowance  only  that  it  buy  him  whatever  he 
needs  for  the  moment  to  keep  him  in  a  certain  fast-moving 
set  of  young  people  whose  circle  of  life  takes  hard  gaiety 
for  its  center  and  the  zooming  distance  from  one  cocktail 
party  to  the  next  as  its  circumference.  Neal,  on  the  other 
hand,  uses  his  allowance  to  assist  in  carrying  out  a  well- 
planned  way  of  living  in  which  outdoor  sports  and  other 
wholesome  pleasures  take  their  place  beside  his  studying 
and  learning*,  his  helping  others,  and  his  work  toward  his 
physical  personality  and  character  development.  Although 
their  allowances  are  equal,  each  boy  has  his  own  standard 
of  living.  Our  wants  and  the  types  of  satisfactions  we 
desire  to  have  gratified,  as  well  as  the  economic  and  social 
forces  controlling  us,  have  much  to  do  with  our  standards 
of  living. 

If  you  make  one  quick  mental  list  of  purchases  for  Jared 
and  another  for  Neal,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  true. 

Let  us  note  another  example.  One  of  the  writers  of  this 
book  entertained — some  four  years  ago — an  American  fam¬ 
ily  who  were  just  returning  from  a  ten-year  stay  in  China 
and  Japan.  They  had  brought  with  them  their  furnishings 
from  an  elaborate  home  in  Tokyo.  According  to  standards 
of  living  there,  this  family  had  about  everything  one’s  heart 
could  desire;  but  when  they  saw  the  many  electrical  and 
other  mechanical  gadgets  in  modest  American  homes — 
gadgets  representing  new  inventions  since  their  previous 
period  of  living  in  the  United  States — they  immediately 
drew  up  a  new  list  of  ''wants”  for  more  home  furnishings 
and  set  out  on  a  buying  expedition  which  began  with  an 
electric  mixer  for  the  kitchen  and  electric  clocks  for  almost 
every  room  in  the  house ! 

Of  course  you  can  think  up  dozens  of  examples  of  your 
own.  Probably  the  clothes  you  are  wearing  were  bought  to 
conform  to  your  own  standard  of  living ;  next  summer,  you 
will  spend  a  week  at  a  summer  camp,  or,  if  very  fortunate, 
three  months  in  Europe,  or  merely  enjoy  occasional  movies 
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and  swims  in  your  own  neighborhood,  largely  because  of 
the  family's  standard  of  living.  This  writer  was  recently 
visited  by  a  representative  who  wanted  to  sell  her  her  own 
funeral  services,  just  so  she  would  be  sure  it  would  suit  her 
living  standard !  Perhaps  not  a  bad  idea,  at  that,  when  one 
sees  the  number  of  poor  families  that  give  their  deceased 
members  elegant  funerals ! 

Outside  Influences  on  Our  Wants.  Not  only  do  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  have  much  to  do  with  what  we  buy,  but  also 
the  changes  in  our  standards  of  living  are  constantly  creat¬ 
ing  new  desires  for  new  goods  and  services ;  for  new  satis¬ 
factions  which  we  yearn  to  have  gratified.  The  movies, 
skillful  advertising,  insistent  salespersons,  new  inventions, 
all  do  their  share  in  setting  up  for  us  new  standards  of 
living,  which  lead  to  new  wants,  which  result  in  new  pur¬ 
chases.  So  we  see  that  the  consumer  must  indeed  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  standards  of  living. 

What  Is  Meant  by  ‘The  American  Standard  of  Living?" 

Either  by  living  in  some  foreign  country  or  by  reading 
about  foreign  countries,  you  have,  of  course,  come  to  realize 
that  America,  as  a  nation,  has  a  different  standard  of  living 
from  that  of  other  countries.  There  are  certain  wants  which 
seem  to  have  especial  significance  for  us  as  a  people.  The 
American  standard  of  living  puts  strong  emphasis  on  com¬ 
modities  and  services  which  have  to  do  with: 

1.  Convenience  and  comfort:  labor-saving  devices,  refrig¬ 
eration,  laundry  equipment,  easy  chairs,  and  other  conven¬ 
ient  and  comfortable  furnishings. 

2.  Prepared  food  and  ready-made  clothing:  bakers'  goods, 
canned  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  goods  which  conserve 
the  time  and  the  energy  of  the  homemaker;  ready-made 
clothing  for  adults  and  children. 

3.  Personal  services:  haircuts  for  the  men  and  finger  waves 
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and  manicures  for  the  women  of  the  family;  occasional 
cleaning  and  pressing  of  clothing  and  polishing  of  shoes. 

4.  Medical  and  dental  care:  medical  care  occasionally  when 
home  remedies  fail ;  dental  examinations  at  regular  intervals 
and  dental  correction  when  occasion  demands. 

5.  Cleanliness  and  sanitation:  well-equipped  bathrooms, 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  community  sanitation  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  health. 

6.  Transportation  facilities:  a  family  car  for  business  and 
pleasure,  occasional  travel  by  rail  or  boat  (third  class  travel 
accommodations  have  been  much  improved  recently  so  that 
more  people  are  availing  themselves  of  such  opportunities) . 

7.  Education:  a  democratic,  liberal  education  for  every¬ 
body;  special  education  in  music,  art,  and  craftsmanship  if 
funds  permit. 

8.  Recreation:  theaters,  radios,  dance  halls,  recreational 
literature,  parks,  gymnasiums,  hobbies,  and  so  on. 

9.  Freedom  to  choose  how  one  shall  live:  Society  is  less 
stratified  into  definite  classes  than  is  the  case  in  most  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries.  Conditions  and  circumstances  are  more 
flexible  and  do  not  have  to  conform  so  rigidly  to  conventional 
patterns.  The  American  people  desire  such  freedom  and 
put  a  high  estimate  on  its  value. 

10.  Security  for  self  and  children:  greater  national  re¬ 
sources,  as  well  as  traditional  liberty,  make  such  security 
more  possible  for  American  than  for  European  people. 

Yet  although  the  American  people  value  the  foregoing 
probably  more  than  do  any  other  people  in  the  world,  they 
do  not  all  have  the  purchasing  power  which  allows  them  to 
enjoy  all  or  even  a  large  part  of  available  services  and 
facilities.  In  far  too  many  communities  the  people  live  in 
a  manner  which  shows  little  evidence  of  what  we  consider 
the  American  way  of  living. 

What  of  the  Sharecropper?  In  some  of  the  rural  sections 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  the  South, 
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most  of  the  farming  is  done  by  sharecroppers.  These  people 
own  no  land.  They  live  in  homes  provided  by  the  landowner 
and  work  for  him  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  crop  raised 
that  year;  hence  the  term  “sharecropper."’  With  slight 
variations  the  plan  is  this :  the  landowner  provides  a  number 
of  crude  little  houses,  each  usually  being  a  one-room  hut 
with  a  rough  chimney  at  one  end,  a  single  door  and  two 
small  windows  (frequently  without  glass  panes),  unplas¬ 
tered  walls,  dirt  floors,  and  no  special  conveniences  for  sani¬ 
tation  or  comfort.  He  also  provides  a  general  store  from 
which  the  sharecropper  buys  his  scanty  supplies  of  food, 
clothing,  and  tobacco.  These  purchases  are  made  on  a  sort 
of  charge  account,  and  when  the  crops  are  harvested  the 
landowner  makes  a  settlement  with  the  sharecropper.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  latter  finds  himself  in  debt  to  the  landlord;  so  he 
stays  on  and  on.  Some  of  these  sharecroppers  are  living  in 
areas  inundated  at  some  time  annually  by  overflowing  rivers. 
Government  extension  workers  in  these  communities  report 
that  families  raise  as  many  farm  products  as  possible  before 
the  river  overflows.  They  can  or  dry  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
meats,  which  they  take  with  them  when  they  are  forced  to 
leave  their  homes.  On  this  food,  with  what  little  they  can 
pick  up,  they  live  until  they  can  return. 

What  of  the  Migratory  Workers?  Unless  we  have  had  some 
reason  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  situation,  few  of 
us  are  likely  to  realize  that  there  are  great  numbers  of 
American  families  and  single  workers  who,  like  the  Indians 
of  the  plains  in  an  early  day,  have  no  settled  place  of  abode. 
These  people  may  be  laborers  who  follow  various  short¬ 
lived  projects  like  the  development  of  an  oil  field  or  the 
building  of  a  dam,  or  they  may  be  seasonal  agricultural 
workers  who  move  from  one  place  to  another  to  help  in 
harvesting  various  sorts  of  crops :  for  example,  berries  and 
early  vegetables  in  spring;  potatoes,  cotton,  or  wheat  in 
summer;  apples,  grapes,  pears,  and  nuts  in  autumn;  citrus 
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fruits  and  winter-grown  vegetables  in  winter.  To  do  these 
various  jobs  means  not  only  moving  from  one  section  of  the 
nation  to  another,  but  also  moving  several  times  during  a 
stay  in  any  one  section.  A  good  deal  of  time  is  spent  in 
traveling;  work  is  not  always  certain;  and  wages  are  often 
low.  Hence  the  conditions  of  living  are  likely  to  be  far  below 
the  standard  maintained  by  average  American  workers. 

Suppose  we  stop  to  look  at  a  camp  of  these  migratory 
workers  who  are  harvesting  an  Idaho  potato  crop.  At  the 
edge  of  the  dusty  field  is  a  group  of  stained  and  weathered 
tents.  Beside  each  tent  is  a  more-or-less  dilapidated-looking 
auto.  At  one  side  is  a  line  on  which  are  flapping  hastily- 
washed  garments.  Inside  a  tent  is  a  small,  oil,  cooking 
stove,  a  meager  box  of  cooking  utensils  and  dishes,  some 
canvas  cots  or  bedsprings  set  on  the  ground,  a  minimum  of 
blankets  and  bedclothing,  a  few  crates  or  packing  boxes  to 
serve  for  tables  and  chairs,  a  coal-oil  lantern  or  two,  a  few 
suitcases  or  bags  for  clothes  and  personal  belongings,  and 
perhaps  a  folding  chair  or  two.  Here  and  there  between 
the  tents  are  water  barrels,  from  which  must  come  the  fam¬ 
ilies’  total  water  supply.  No  wonder  that  both  people  and 
clothes  look  underwashed! 

Children  of  such  families  may  get  a  bit  of  schooling  here 
and  there ;  or  they  may  almost  entirely  evade  contact  with 
any  sort  of  school,  for  they  are  here  today  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow.  Few  of  the  comforts  or  conveniences  which  we 
regard  as  necessary  to  the  American  standard  of  living  can 
come  to  them  or  their  families.  As  consumers  they  use 
little  of  the  goods  and  few  of  the  services  that  go  with  what 
we  consider  desirable  living. 

What  of  Slum  Districts  in  Large  Cities?  Living  conditions 
in  the  tenements  also  present  a  very  cheerless  picture  of 
American  life — block  after  block  of  tenements  rising  above 
filthy  pavements  littered  with  refuse  from  pushcarts,  with 
ragged  children  swarming  the  streets  and  with  the  family 
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wash  hanging  from  the  fire  escape;  two  or  three  families, 
or  mixed  sections  of  families,  crowded  into  one  or  two  rooms, 
with  probably  only  one  outside  window.  Bare  floors,  old, 
broken-down  chairs,  a  sagging  cot  or  two,  clothing  hanging 
from  wall  nails,  and  an  old  kitchen  stove  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Children  from  families  living  under  such  distressing 
conditions  sometimes  never  sit  down  to  a  family  meal,  but 
pick  up  their  food  here  and  there  as  they  can.  If  meals 
are  served,  they  are  usually  planned  and  prepared  in  a  very 
haphazard  manner.  Following  is  a  week’s  list  of  food  which 
was  served  by  a  Polish  widow  to  her  four  young  children 
(list  printed  just  as  the  Polish  woman  wrote  it;  no  correc¬ 
tions  of  her  spelling) : 

Meals  3-17-19  to  3-23-19 


Monday 

morning 

Bread  and  butter 

dinner 

The  same 

supper 

Potatoes 

Tuesday 

morning 

Ballony 

dinner 

Cake 

supper 

Potatoes 

Wednesday 

morning 

Downuts 

dinner 

Harings 

supper 

Macaroni 

Thursday 

morning 

Bread  with  lard 

dinner 

The  same 

supper 

Tomatoe  soup 

Friday 

morning 

Cake 

dinner 

Bread  with  butter 

supper 

Rice 

Saturday 

morning 

Bread  (just) 

dinner 

Sausage 

Sunday 

morning 

Sausage 

dinner 

Tomatoe  soup 

supper 

The  same  ^ 

Can  you  visualize  this  family?  Besides  this  meager  allow¬ 
ance  of  food,  what  other  goods  did  they  probably  consume  ? 

^  From  McMahon,  T.  S.,  Social  and  Economic  Standards  of  Living, 
p.  202.  D.  C.  Heath  Company,  1925 
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INCOMES  OF  AMERICAN  FAMILIES  IN  1929 

Each  unit  reprosents  ono  million  -families 

WEALTHY  AND 
WELL  TO  DO 
510,000  and  over 

VERY  COMFORTABLE 

55,000  to  510,000  Tlrfl 

52.500  5.000 

,Tr:=?  k  tftfHtHiHtH  tHIH 

Fig.  5.  Even  During  the  Inflated  Year  of  1929,  about  35  Per  Cent  of 
Our  Families  Were  in  the  Low-Income  Group 

If  their  financial  circumstances  improved,  and  if  they  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  American  ways  of  living,  would  they 
consume  more  and  different  sorts  of  goods  ? 

What  of  Other  Underprivileged  Groups?  Sharecroppers, 
migratory  workers,  and  slum  dwellers  are  not  the  only 
groups  of  our  citizens  who  are  living  below  our  national 
standard.  Many  mining  districts,  industrial  settlements, 
rural  areas,  and  other  outlying  communities  permit  their 
consumers  but  a  meager  fraction  of  what  we  term  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  living. 

How  Do  Incomes  Affect  Standards?  While  it  is  obvious  that 
we  have  a  standard  of  living  which  is  different  from  the 
Chinese  standard,  or  even  the  English  standard,  yet  it  is 
also  obvious  that  we  have  various  modifications  of  that 
standard  to  fit  various  groups  of  our  people.  Statistics 
gathered  in  1929  (see  the  above  illustration  on  Incomes  of 
American  Families)  show  that  the  families  of  the  United 
States  may  be  grouped  in  five  groups  with  regard  to  income, 
'‘Wealthy  and  Well-to-do, “Comfortable,”  etc.  Each  of 
these  groups  maintains  a  sort  of  standard  of  living  of  its 
own.  What  this  standard  is  depends  not  only  upon  the  in- 
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come  for  that  group  but  also  upon  the  ability  of  the  members 
of  the  group  to  be  good  consumers.  If  the  members  can 
choose  wisely,  and  procure  and  use  intelligently,  the  stand¬ 
ard  may  be  higher  than  the  income  would  seem  to  imply. 
Thus,  learning  to  be  a  good  consumer  helps  one  to  live  up 
to  the  standard  he  feels  to  be  desirable. 

A  Nation  Can  Be  Judged  by  Its  Consumption.  To  a  great 
extent,  a  nation  can  be  judged  by  the  quality  of  its  con¬ 
sumption.  If  incomes  are  such  that  they  allow  choice  in 
satisfying  wants,  and  if  the  choices  made  enrich  living,  the 
standard  of  living  of  that  nation  is  high.  If  its  consumption 
contributes  to  a  high  development  of  the  individual  it  may 
be  termed  good  consumption.  Other  than  physical  wants 
must  be  considered  in  a  high  standard  of  living.  A  family 
may  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  housed  and  yet  rep¬ 
resent  a  very  low  level  of  living.  There  is  in  our  lives  much 
that  has  an  intangible  value  that  yet  makes  life  not  only 
possible  but  more  worth  living — sunshine,  fresh  air,  the 
beauty  of  day  and  night,  friendship,  love,  and  good  health. 
The  poet  James  Russell  Lowell  says  that  ‘‘June  may  be  had 
by  the  poorest  giver.”  It  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  as  good 
consumers  to  help  set  desirable  standards  of  living  for 
America  and  to  help  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  attain 
these  standards. 
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Buying  Principles  and  Practices 


Improving  the  Standard  of  Living  Through  the 
Better  Use  of  the  Income 

HOSE  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
consumer  are  constantly  urging  that  more  emphasis 
be  placed  on  means  of  improving  the  standard  of 
living  through  better  use  of  such  incomes  as  are  available, 
as  well  as  through  increasing  the  amount  of  the  incomes 
for  many  people.  Questions  of  good  and  bad  or  proper  and 
improper  uses  of  income  involve  the  kinds  of  wants  people 
have  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  they  satisfy  their  wants ; 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  definite  rules  for  buying  that 
will  apply  in  all  situations.  Each  individual  must  develop 
his  own  standards  of  buying  so  that  they  conform  to  his  own 
standards  of  living,  his  income,  and  his  needs. 

Good  Buying.  No  homemakers  can  be  considered  wholly 
successful  today  unless  they  are  wise  and  discriminating 
buyers.  In  an  earlier  day,  a  wife’s  ability  to  “make  good 
bread  and  to  sew  a  fine  seam”  and  a  husband’s  ability  to 
“grow  a  good  vegetable  garden”  were  almost  unfailing  es¬ 
sentials,  but  in  many  homes  today,  the  bread,  the  seam,  and 
the  garden  vegetables  are  likely  to  be  purchased  from  the 
store.  Instead  of  so  much  emphasis  being  placed  upon 
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production  in  the  home,  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
selection.  Buying  things  becomes  increasingly  a  more  im¬ 
portant  problem  than  making  things  for  most  homemakers. 

If  one  has  done  good  buying  one  should  be  able  to  answer 
''ye^'  to  these  questions:  “  — - 

1.  Is  the  article  or  service  chosen  the  best  available  for  the  money? 

2.  Was  this  article  the  one  most  needed  at  this  time?  That  is,  which 
is  the  more  important  right  now,  a  new  play  suit  for  Billy  at  $4.95 
or  music  lessons  for  Martha? 

3.  Was  the  amount  of  money  spent  about  the  amount  planned  for  in 
your  budget? 

4.  Was  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  shopping  for  the  article  or  service 
about  the  amount  of  time  you  could  afford  to  spend? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  household,  or  consumer, 
buyer  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  skillful  as  the  buyers  for 
a  manufacturer  or  a  department  store.  Some  of  the  buying 
difficulties  experienced  by  homemakers  are:  Buying  is  only 
one  of  the  homemakers’  duties;  the  goods  they  buy  are  of 
a  wide  variety;  some  of  them  are  bought  often  and  others 
perhaps  are  bought  only  once  each;  they  must  buy  in  rela¬ 
tively  small  quantities;  and  their  experience,  information, 
and  judgment  concerning  desirable  qualities  of  a  wide  range 
of  goods  and  market  facilities  are  necessarily  limited  in 
comparison  with  that  of  commercial  buyers. 

However,  since  modem  invention  has  relieved  women,  and 
men  too,  of  many  home  duties,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
spend  more  time  on  the  household  buying.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  can  be  learned  and  how  skillful  in  buying  one  can 
become  if  one  makes  a  study  of  the  problem  and  is  alert  to 
conditions  in  the  market  places.  By  making  such  a  study 
an  individual  not  only  saves  pennies  and  dollars  for  himself 
but  he  also  helps  to  maintain  a  better  economic  and  social 
order  for  everyone. 

'  Criteria  for  Buying 

|-1.  Evaluating  Our  Needs.  It  is  pretty  evident  to  anyone 
who  thinks  seriously  about  setting  up  criteria  for  his  buy- 
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ing  that  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is :  What  do  I  as  a 
person,  or  we  as  a  family,  need?  And  in  order  to  answer 
this  question  in  a  really  satisfactory  manner,  one  must  ask 
himself  another  question :  What  are  the  goals  toward  which 
I  as  a  person,  or  we  as  a  family,  wish  to  strive  ?  What  do 
we  want  to  get  out  of  life  ultimately,  and  what  do  we  need 
to  do  now  in  order  to  reach  this  ultimate  goal?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  16-year  old  Tony  A.  and  his  $2500-a-year  family 
have  as  one  of  their  ultimate  goals  Tony's  being  able  to  serve 
his  fellow  men  as  a  great  surgeon,  then  saving  enough  for 
Tony's  education  becomes  one  of  their  nearer  goals.  Hence 
if  needs  are  measured  in  terms  of  all  their  goals,  Tony's 
mother  is  not  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  salesman  who  tries 
to  sell  her  an  expensive  new  vacuum  cleaner  when  her  old 
one  is  still  quite  efficient  in  cleaning  her  three,  moderate¬ 
sized  rugs ;  and  Tony  is  not  likely  to  buy  a  tuxedo  and  ex¬ 
pensive  dancing  shoes,  even  if  several  of  the  other  fellows 
are  doing  so.  The  person  and  the  family  who  have  wisely- 
chosen  goals  of  life  will  find  it  much  easier  to  evaluate  their 
needs  and  make  their  buying  choices. 

/  2.  Selection  of  a  Suitable  Store  or  Market.  Another  im¬ 
portant  consideration  in  buying  is  the  selection  of  a  store 
operated  by  a  reliable  merchant.  The  consumer  should 
choose  the  store  which  most  nearly  meets  his  needs,  taking 
into  consideration  grade  or  quality  of  merchandise  carried, 
variety  from  which  to  choose,  shopping  conveniences  and 
services,  fairness  of  price  based  upon  the  quality  of  service, 
degree  of  courtesy  in  treatment  of  customers,  and  sanitation 
and  cleanliness.  The  consumer  also  needs  to  concern  him¬ 
self  with  the  merchandising  policies  of  the  store :  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  honesty  in  advertising  and  price  marking,  willing¬ 
ness  to  correct  an  error,  availability  of  special  services  such 
as  free  delivery,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  are  of  real  impor¬ 
tance  to  him.  The  consumer  will  also  find  that  it  is  well 
for  him  to  know  something  of  the  store's  treatment  of  its 
clerks  and  other  hired  help ;  for  example,  clerks  who  are  not 
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trained  in  service  and  who  are  overworked  and  underpaid 
are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  aid  to  the  consumer  in  helping 
him  to  get  the  best  possible  use  of  his  money.  The  con¬ 
sumer  who  seriously  tries  to  patronize  the  store  which  is 
fairest  to  its  employees  can  be  sure  that  he  is  not  only  help¬ 
ing  those  employees  but  also  helping  himself. 

The  consumer  should  take  a  long  view  of  his  position  and 
recognize  his  responsibility  in  selecting  a  store  which  has 
the  ultimate  good  of  the  consumer  at  heart.  The  question 
arises:  Should  he  encourage  (1)  the  independent,  (2)  the 
chain,  (3)  the  store  which  buys  co-operatively  and  sells  in¬ 
dependently,  or  (4)  the  store  which  is  strictly  co-operative? 
Intelligent  buying  me^s  more  than  saving  a  penny  here 
and  a  nickel  there,  as  such  savings~may15e~ej^hsi'^  in  the 
long  run.  ~InfeHor  qu^ity  breeds  inferior  living. 
i  3.  Knowing  Values.  With  so^nmiy~Thghly  commercial¬ 
ized  commodities  on  the  market  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  the  consumer  to  be  a  good  judge  of  values.  However, 
there  are  certain  tests  which  are  trustworthy  guides,  and 
there  are  helpful  comparisons  which  may  be  made.  To 
avoid  mistakes  in  selection  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  the 
qualities  to  seek  and  those  to  avoid  in  various  types  of  goods, 
and  to  be  able  to  detect  these  qualities  in  particular  goods 
which  are  available. Buyers  must  be  able  to  decide  which 
is  the  best  article  among  several  offered  at  the  same  price, 
and  to  compare  articles  offered  at  different  prices,  in  order 
to  determine  which  is  the  better  value ;  and  the  better  value 
should  mean  not  only  the  most  for  the  money  but  also  the 
right  value  for  the  individual.  A  pair  of  ten-dollar  kid 
pumps  for  seven  dollars  might  be  a  good  value  for  the 
money  but  not  a  right  value  for  a  girl  who  needs  a  pair  of 
walking  oxfords.  The  careful  shopper  considers  the  pur¬ 
chase  from  all  angles ;  he  weighs  values  and  takes  a  mental 


*  Detailed  information  of  how  to  know  qualities  will  be  given  in 
later  chapters. 
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picture  of  his  or  her  own  particular  situation  before  coming* 
to  any  decision. 

Price  as  a  Criterion  of  Value,  A  lack  of  buying  tech¬ 
nique  leads  some  consumers  to  regard  price  as  a  criterion  of 
value.  Indeed,  some  customers  will  not  buy  certain  articles 
unless  the  price  comes  up  to  their  expectation  level.  This 
fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  incident:  The  head 
of  a  ribbon  department  was  able  to  buy  many  thousand- 
yards  of  ribbon  at  nine  cents  a  yard,  which  was  a  price  far 
below  its  real  value.  The  department  manager  first  ad¬ 
vertised  it  at  twenty-nine  cents  a  yard  with  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  He  then  recommended  that  it  be  put  on 
sale  at  nineteen  cents,  but,  through  a  series  of  mistakes 
made  by  the  advertising  department,  the  counter  cards  were 
marked  fifty-nine  cents.  An  hour  after  the  sale  had  begun 
the  head  of  the  department  discovered  the  error  and  has¬ 
tened  to  correct  it.  When  he  reached  the  ribbon  counter 
he  was  amazed  to  find  a  mob  of  frantic  women,  all  strug¬ 
gling  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  bargain.  In  a  few  hours, 
the  entire  stock,  which  could  not  be  sold  at  twenty-nine 
cents,  was  disposed  of  at  fifty-nine  cents.  The  above  inci¬ 
dent  shows  that  the  seller,  even  though  he  wishes  to  do  so, 
cannot  successfully  lower  his  price  unless  he  is  reasonably 
sure  that  his  prospective  buyers  are  able  to  recognize  qual¬ 
ity.  It  also  demonstrates  the  peculiar  judgment  of  many 
consumers  who  are  suspicious  of  low  prices. 

Another  story  is  told  of  the  manager  of  an  important  de¬ 
partment  store:  He  needed  a  buyer  to  represent  the  wom¬ 
en’s  costume-jewelry  and  accessories  department.  He  had 
sifted  his  candidates  down  to  ten  women.  These  women 
were  each  called  for  private  interviews.  Each  was  shown 
a  beautiful  and  expensive  dress  and  asked  to  go  to  the  store’s 
jewelry  department  and  select  the  best  bracelet  the  store 
offered  to  match  the  dress.  Price  was  not  to  be  considered. 
Nine  of  the  applicants  went  at  once  to  the  most  expensive 
counters  and  made  selection.  One  candidate  shopped  care- 
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fully  at  every  jewelry  counter.  Then  she  returned  to  the 
manager  and  reported,  in  a  perplexed  manner,  that  she 
thought  some  mistake  had  been  made  because  although  at 
each  counter  she  found  a  duplicate  bracelet  which  seemed 
“just  made  for  the  dress,''  the  bracelet  at  the  25-  and  50- 
cent  counter  was  the  one  made  of  best  materials.  Of  course 
the  manager  explained  that  he  had  arranged  the  “test"  sit¬ 
uation,  and  she  got  the  job.  This  was  a  planned  example, 
but  many  actual  shoppers  judge  quality  by  price  only. 

5.  Regarding  Clerks.  The  consumer  frequently  obtains 
better  service  bv_al^vs  dealing  with  a  salespersonjwhidm 
he  has  found  to  be  irrtelligeht^iTintef.^^  The  clerk  thus 
becomes  ~acqumhfM~^Ttlr  the  customer's  needs  and  prefer¬ 
ences  and  the  customer  is  familiar  with  the  services  which 
that  particular  clerk  can  render  him.  However,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  should  weigh  all  facts  given  out  from  time  to  time 
and  use  his  own  judgment  rather  than  accept  blindly  any 
clerk's  advice.  Most  clerks,  though  not  dishonest,  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  have  the  necessary  information  regarding 
the  quality  of  merchandise  which  they  are  selling. 

6.  Regarding  Trade-marks  and  Brands.  A  trade-mark  is  a 
simple  design  easily  remembered  and  suggestive  of  quali¬ 
ties  favorable  to  the  product.  It  is  usually  distinctive  and 
is  sometimes  combined  with  a  slogan.  The  trade-mark  de¬ 
velops  prestige  or  good  will  for  its  branded  commodities 
and  is  valuable  in  helping  to  identify  products  which  the 
consumer  has  found  to  be  good.  One  cannot  place  absolute 
reliance  on  brands,  as  it  is  generally  known  that  some  manu¬ 
facturers  sell  the  same  goods  under  several  brands  at  dif¬ 
ferent  prices.  Also,  brands  are  not  always  stable  in  quality. 
In  the  case  of  canned  goods,  some  textiles,  and  some  soaps, 
for  example,  there  may  be  a  deterioration  of  quality  due 
to  their  being  on  the  counters  too  long,  or  there  may  be  a 
variation  in  quality  due  to  seasonal  supply;  for  example, 
fresh  tomatoes  are  not  so  good  in  some  seasons  as  they  are 
in  others.  Sometimes,  too,  a  trade  name  may  be  continued 
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after  the  manufacture  of  a  product  has  been  taken  over  by 
another  company  which  changes  the  quality  of  a  product 
in  some  material  way. 

Superlatives  that  really  tell  the  purchaser  nothing  are 
often  used  to  make  an  emotional  appeal  to  the  buying  public. 
Brand  names  which  are  in  no  way  descriptive  are  often  used. 

If  we  go  to  a  grocery  store  to  buy  canned  foods,  these  are  handed 
us  across  the  counter:  Sunset  Peaches,  Morning  Glow  Pickles,  Even¬ 
tide  Asparagus,  Starlight  Herring,  Silver  Moon  Onions,  Jupiter  Pine¬ 
apples,  and  Pink  Lily  Sauerkraut.  In  short,  we  buy  our  canned  goods 
on  the  strength  of  a  label  whose  inscription  runs  the  gamut  of  seasons, 
colors  and  constellations.  If  we  buy  Pink  Star  this  or  Blue  Moon 
that,  it  naturally  follows  that  we  are  buying  the  best  there  is  .  .  . 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  manufacturer  wishes  to  buy  steel,  and  is  sent 
the  following  circular  in  answer  to  his  specifications:  “Buy  our 
Twinkle  Toe  Steel!  The  steel  which  won  the  pink  ribbon  at  the  hair¬ 
dressers’  convention.  It  sparkles  like  a  mountain  lake,  glistens  like 
a  snow-crystal,  and  shines  like  the  evening  star.  It  is  ideally  suited 
for  use  in  bridges,  safety  pins,  automobile  bodies,  shoe  nails  and  bed¬ 
steads.  It  may  also  be  used  in  book  covers,  tie-pins  and  lace  curtains. 
Look  for  the  lavender  label!” 

Could  you  suppose  the  manufacturer’s  reply?  You  would  have  to, 
because  it  couldn’t  be  printed.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  successful  buyer  makes  good  use  of 
brands  and  trade  names.  First,  the  good  buyer  reads  na¬ 
tional  advertising  of  products  bearing  brands  or  labels.  The 
buyer  knows  that  not  all  advertising  can  be  depended  upon, 
so  he  reads  with  discrimination  and  draws  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions  from  what  is  said.  He  is  suspicious  of  advertising 
which : 

1.  Makes  extravagant  claims  for  the  product  or  service. 

2.  Seeks  to  give  the  impression  that  no  other  similar  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  has  value. 

3.  Fails  to  discuss  clearly  and  briefly  the  real  values,  pur¬ 
poses,  and  merits  of  the  product  or  service. 

^  Saisquoi,  Jene,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  June  29,  1934.  Scholastic, 
Vol.  26,  No.  2,  February  9,  1935 
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There  has  been,  recently,  a  great  wave  of  “debunking”  of 
advertising.  Many  of  the  investigations  have  shown  that 
certain  advertising  is  misleading  or  even  absolutely  un¬ 
truthful.  Yet  the  buyer  must  not  be  misled  into  thinking 
that  a  major  portion  of  national  advertising  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  First,  in  our  age  of  ever-increasing  change  we  are 
obviously  dependent  upon  advertising  to  keep  us  up  with 
the  trend  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Secondly,  the. good  buyer  makes  his  own  comparisons 
of  various  goods  or  services  to  find  brands  which  best  serve 
his  purpose.  He  knows  that  although  brands  and  trade 
names  are  not  invariable  marks  of  uniformity  they  are  help¬ 
ful  guides  in  making  investigations  and  comparisons,  and 
in  drawing  conclusions  for  himself.  The  characteristic  of 
our  scientific  era  is  not  to  accept  on  blind  faith  or  hearsay 
anything  which  we  can  test  out  for  ourselves.  Thirdly,  the 
good  buyer  returns  goods  that  fall  below  the  customary 
standard  of  the  brand.  Perhaps,  also,  he  writes  a  letter  to 
the  producers  to  tell  them  of  the  fact.  Fourthly,  the  good 
buyer  fulfills  his  consumer  responsibility  by  making  the 
effort  to  demand  brands  he  has  found  good. 

7.  Regarding  Guarantees.  As  with  trade-marks,  so  with 
guarantees;  their  value  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
company  issuing  them.  Guarantees  are  sometimes  stated 
in  very  indefinite  terms  or  written  in  an  ambiguous  manner. 
Some  statements  may  be  in  large  letters,  while  qualifying 
statements,  in  small  print,  restrict  the  guarantee  until  it 
is  almost  worthless.  Therefore  a  guarantee  is  usually  just 
as  good  as  the  company  standing  back  of  it.  Special  state¬ 
ments  of  guarantee  accompanying  a  purchased  guaranteed 
article  should  always  be  properly  endorsed  by  the  consumer 
and  carefully  preserved,  and  prompt  notification  made  if  the 
article  does  not  fulfill  the  guarantee. 

8.  Regarding  Labels.  A  good  buyer  always  reads  the  label. 
Cultivation  of  the  habit  of  reading  labels  is  an  essential  in 
intelligent  consumership.  A  label  should  give  in  general  the 
following  information : 
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^  1.  Statement  of  ingredients  or  constituents  in  percentage 
form. 

f 2.  Designation  of  the  manufacturing  processes. 

^3.  Statement  of  the  grade,  if  it  is  a  graded  commodity. 
Statement  of  the  model,  if  it  comes  in  various  models. 

/4.  Some  indication  of  the  performances  to  be  expected. 

/  5.  Statement  of  net  contents,  if  it  is  a  product  sold  by 
liquid  or  avoirdupois  measure. 

/  6.  Information  as  to  how  to  use  and  care  for  the  product. 

One  of  the  significant  developments  in  connection  with 
informative  labeling  is  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  regard  to  the  identification  of  yarns, 
fabrics  and  other  commodities  made  wholly  or  partly  from 
synthetics.  Disregarding  nonessentials,  this  ruling  specifies 
that  (1)  all  synthetics  shall  be  designated  as  rayon;  (2)  the 
manufacturing  process  shall  be  designated;  for  example, 
'Viscose  rayon,''  "acetate  rayon"  etc.;  (3)  in  the  use  of 
trade-marks,  the  term  rayon  shall  be  set  forth  in  equal 
prominence  with  other  terms  or  statements;  (4)  it  is  an 
unfair  practice  to  use  such  terms  as  "silk"  or  "pure  dye"  to 
describe  rayon  products  ("pure  dye"  is  a  distinctive  term 
used  only  in  connection  with  silk) ;  (5)  terms  describing  the 
construction  or  weave  which  are  usually  associated  with 
silk  in  the  minds  of  the  purchasing  public  should  not  be 
connected  with  rayon,  examples  of  which  are  "taffeta," 
"chiffon,"  and  "crepe" ;  (6)  in  the  case  of  mixed  goods,  each 
constituent  shall  be  designated  in  the  order  of  its  predomi¬ 
nance  by  weight  and  the  percentage  of  each  stated. 

By  examining  the  labels  in  Fig.  6  you  can  easily  see 
how  such  a  ruling  will  help  the  consumer  to  identify  the 
synthetic  fibers  so  generally  used  to-day.  From  now  on 
labels  like  number  1  cannot  carry  the  terms  "pure  dye"  and 
"crepe."  Label  number  2  will  designate  the  percentage  of 
constituents  by  weight  and  will  not  carry  the  term  "pure 
dye."  This  ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
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inspired  by  the  action  of  consumer  groups,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  which  was  the  New  York  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  This  is  an  illustration  of  what  consumers  can  do 
in  bringing  about  informative  labeling. 


SUPERB  RAYON  YARN 


Fig.  6.  Two  Labels  Prohibited  under  the  New  Law 

Another  example  of  informative  labeling  is  that  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sheet  manufacturing  company,  which  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  on  the  label  of  its  first-grade  muslin: 

Thread  Count  (number  of  yarns  per  inch  lengthwise  [warp]  and 
crosswise  [filling] ) :  72  warp  threads  by  72  filling  threads,  a  total  of 
144  threads  to  the  square  inch. 

Tensile  Strength  (number  of  pounds  strain  it  will  take  without  tear¬ 
ing,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise):  71  pounds  warp  and  72  pounds 
filling. 

Weight:  4.7  ounces  per  square  yard. 

Sizing:  average,  %  of  1%.  Tape  selvages  give  reinforcement  to  the 
fabric.  Heavyweight  sheeting. 

However,  detail  of  labeling  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
good  product,  for  a  poor  one  can  be  so  scientifically  described 
as  to  deceive  the  uninformed. 
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Some  Undesirable  Practices  in  Buying 

1.  Returning  Merchandise.  Mistakes  in  selection  made  by 
careless  shoppers  often  result  in  the  ^'returned  goods”  evil. 
Between  four-  and  five-billion  dollars  worth  of  merchandise 
is  returned  annually  in  the  United  States.  Authorities  who 
have  studied  retail  merchandising  claim  that  the  ^'returned 
goods” '^problem  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  waste  in 
the  distribution  field. 

Figures  gathered  in  a  survey  made  in  Ohio  show  that  in 
a  medium-sized  department  store  each  return  must  be 
checked  by  23  employees,  with  the  cost  of  each  return  vary¬ 
ing  from  32  to  62  cents. 

Nine  department  stores  making  a  study  of  this  particular 
problem  found  that  the  customer  was  responsible  for  from 
70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  difficulty.  In  most  instances  the 
reasons  given  were  ''change  of  mind.” 

In  some  places  a  concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce 
the  number  of  returns  and  thus  minimize  overhead  costs. 
Consumers’  councils  are  attempting  to  educate  the  consumer 
to  overcome  the  carelessness  which  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  trouble.  They  are  also  working  with  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  to  reduce  "oversalesmanship,”  which  induces  people 
to  buy  things  which  later  they  must  return.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  good  buyers  must  carefully  avoid  being  persuaded  to 
buy  against  their  own  best  judgment.  However,  a  consumer 
should  feel  it  a  duty  to  return  unsatisfactory  goods  acquired 
through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

2.  Demanding  Syecial  Privileges  and  Services.  Consum¬ 
ers  interested  in  reducing  costs  of  distribution  should  not 
demand  special  privileges  or  services.  Some  buyers  require 
a  wider  variety  of  goods  to  choose  from  than  is  reasonable, 
and  having  to  carry  this  greater  variety  makes  the  store 
have  to  charge  higher  prices.  Food  likes  and  prejudices 
make  it  necessary  for  the  grocer  to  carry  a  large  stock,  which 
means  a  high  overhead.  In  a  study  recently  made  of  food- 
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buying  practices  those  answering  a  questionnaire  reported 
that  they  used  158  brands  of  the  15  different  foods  listed. 
The  same  group  used  24  different  breakfast  cereals.  Stores 
which  must  carry  such  a  variety  cannot  buy  in  such  large 
quantities  and  cannot  turn  their  stock  over  as  rapidly  as 
stores  with  a  limited  selection. 

3.  Demandina^oo  Wide  a  Variety  of  Goods.  The  complex¬ 
ity  of  consumer  goods  is  a  big  factor  in  costs.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  in  toiletry  departments  126  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  toilet  creams,  1,200  kinds  of  face  powder,  2,500 
brands  of  perfume  and  75  kinds  of  shaving  creams.  If  Mrs. 
Consumer  and  Mr.  Consumer  are  to  be  given  such  a  wide 
choice  and  if  there  is  such  a  divergence  of  tastes  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  and  merchandizing  is  greatly  increased. 
As  a  step  toward  overcoming  this  undesirable  practice,  both 
producers  and  consumers  are  urging  a  simplified  practice. 

“Simplified  practice,”  or  “simplification,”  is  that  policy 
of  management  which  has  as  its  object  the  conducting  of 
any  enterprise  or  activity  in  the  least  elaborate  manner. 
One  essential  of  this  policy  is  the  reducing  of  excessive  va¬ 
riety  of  types  and  sizes  of  products  to  be  manufactured  and 
distributed.  An  example  is  the  recent  (July,  1937)  adoption 
of  a  standard  color  code  for  bathroom  and  kitchen  acces¬ 
sories  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles.  A  committee 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  working  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  has  selected  a  list  of 
standard  colors  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  expected  that  in 
a  short  time  most  United  States  manufacturers  of  kitchen 
and  bathroom  accessories  will  be  turning  out  their  products 
in  these  standard  colors.  Such  a  plan  not  only  institutes  a 
great  economic  saving  but  also  saves  the  householder  end¬ 
less  searching  and  much  disappointment  in  the  matter  of 
arranging  matching  color  schemes.  Simplified  practice, 
which  eliminates  superfluous  variety,  requires  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturer,  the  distributor,  and  the  consumer. 
Industry  reduces  the  number  of  types  and  sizes  in  stock 
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lines,  and  the  consumer  limits  his  purchasing  to  stock 
items.  If  the  consumer  is  satisfied  with  this  type  of  service 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom, 
such  as  conservation  of  natural  resources,  improvement  in 
quality  and  service,  and  stabilization  of  labor.  Naturally, 
the  plan  does  have  the  disadvantage  of  making  it  difficult 
for  the  manufacturer  to  achieve  unique  effects. 

4*  Bills  by  Abuse  of  Charge-account  Priv¬ 

ileges.  Most  stores  figure  on  thirty  days’  credit  extending 
from  the  first  of  one  month  to  the  first  of  the  next.  If  credit 
is  extended  for  a  longer  period  someone  must  pay  for  it,  and 
it  is  the  customers  that  pay. 

5.  Mishandling  Goods  on  Disylay.  The  fingering  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  causes  bruising;  the  handling  of  clothing 
causes  soiling;  and  the  touching  of  fragile  articles  results 
in  breakage.  This  mishandling  necessitates  reduction  in 
price  of  “shop-worn”  goods. 

Buying  During  Croivded  Hours.  If  buying  is  distrib¬ 
uted  fairly  evenly  over  the  day  a  small  force  can  take  care 
of  the  trade,  whereas  if  it  all  comes  at  rush  hours  extras 
must  be  hired,  which  means  a  higher  overhead. 

7.  Buying  Without  a  Plan.  Marketing  without  having  in 
mind  pretty  well  what  you  need  wastes  the  time  of  the  clerk 
and  causes  unnecessarily  small  and  frequent  sales.  Always 
demanding  the  highest  quality  with  no  thought  as  to  the 
use  for  the  article  and  allowing  yourself  to  be  unduly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  salesperson  results  from  not  having  care¬ 
fully  planned  in  advance. 

Some  Undesirable  Practices  in  Selling 

Having  Fictitious  Sales.  Better  Business  Bureaus  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  big  cities  of  the  United  States  now  check  on  sales 
made  in  their  cities.  The  Bureau  was  organized  primarily  to 
protect  reliable  merchants  but  also  does  protect  consumers. 
Any  irregularity  reported  by  a  customer  to  the  Bureau  is 
carefully  investigated,  and  in  many  cases  adjustment  is 
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made.  Frequently  the  Bureau  brings  pressure  to  bear  so 
that  the  irregular  practice  is  discontinued. 

For  years,  the  ''stuffed  flat’’  sale  has  been  worked  in 
Southern  California  and  in  New  York  City.  A  flat  or  house 
is  rented  and  furnished  with  new  furniture.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  local  newspaper  says  that  the  owner  has  sud¬ 
denly  died  and  the  wife  is  forced  to  dispose  of  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  or  some  such  tale.  A  saleswoman  who  is  a  good  actress 
is  employed,  tells  customers  a  plausible  story,  and  the  furni¬ 
ture  is  disposed  of  at  a  price  above  that  charged  by  local 
stores.  Unsuspecting  purchasers  buy  furnishings  which 
often  prove  unsatisfactory,  but  the  purchaser  has  no  come¬ 
back. 

Advertising  an  Article  at  One  Price  and  Urging  the  Cus- 
tomer  to  Buy  Another.  Some  stores  advertise,  by  window 
posters,  handbills,  or  newspapers,  articles  or  commodities 
of  desirable  quality,  but  when  the  customer  arrives  he  finds 
that  the  article  advertised  is  of  poor  quality.  The  clerk 
then  advises  buying  a  better  grade  at  a  much  higher  price, 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  advertising  being  to  sell  the  more 
expensive  article. 

Suggesting  Additional  Purchases.  Some  organizations  in¬ 
struct  their  salespeople  to  suggest  articles  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  might  need.  To  a  customer  who  is  trying  to  buy  from 
a  list  of  articles  which  he  really  wants,  such  a  practice  is 
very  annoying.  This  method  has  worked  so  well  with  care¬ 
less  shoppers  that  it  is  becoming  more  general. 

Suggesting  a  More  Exyensive  Purchase.  Some  clerks  imply 
that  the  cost  of  the  article  is  too  low  and  that  the  purchaser 
should  buy  a  more  expensive  article  or  that  he  should  buy 
several  of  the  same  items.  Perhaps  a  clerk  assumes  a  con¬ 
descending  attitude  to  someone  buying  substandard-grade 
tomatoes,  although  the  tomatoes  are  a  satisfactory  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  customer,  who  is  planning  to  make  soup  from 
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them.  Many  a  boy  has  taken  his  ‘‘date”  to  the  restaurant 
dining  room  for  an  expensive  dinner  when  they  both  had 
expected  to  sit  at  the  counter  for  a  sandwich,  all  because  of 
a  condescending  waiter. 

Combining  Sales.  Sometimes  several  of  the  same  articles 
are  advertised  at  a  group  price  in  order  to  increase  sales: 
carrots,  for  instance,  at  three  bunches  for  nine  cents  rather 
than  at  three  cents  a  bunch.  People  are  thus  induced  to 
buy  larger  quantities  than  they  can  use  to  advantage.  Buy¬ 
ing  in  large  quantities  is  not  always  a  bargain. 

Prizes  in  Packages.  Prizes  in  packages  or  prizes  which  ac¬ 
company  packaged  goods  give  the  impression  that  one  is 
getting  something  for  nothing.  But  in  some  way  or  other 
the  manufacturer  or  retailer  has  managed  to  compensate 
for  the  cost  of  the  prize,  and  it  is  the  consumer  who  eveh- 
tually  pays  for  it.  The  including  of  a  prize  does  not  mean 
poor  merchandise,  but  the  wise  consumer  checks  and  com¬ 
pares  to  see  whether  or  not  he  is  paying  too  much  for  the 
prize. 

y Suggestions  for  Improving  Buying  Practices 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  suggestions  already  made, 
together  with  some  additions :  ■ 

^  1.  Decide  what  you  want  to  buy  before  you  go  to  the  store, 
thus  saving  your  own  as  well  as  the  clerk’s  time  and  also 
avoiding  unnecessarily  small,  frequent  sales. 
j  2.  Buy  what  you  need;  nothing  is  a  bargain  that  is  not 
needed. 

V  3.  Choose  carefully  the  place  where  you  trade,  taking  into 
consideration  reliability  of  the  firm,  cleanliness  of  the  store, 
quality  and  price  of  merchandise,  and  distance  from  your 
home.  Also  choose  the  store  which  has  the  ultimate  good 
of  consumers  at  heart. 
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''  4.  Take  advantage  of  low  prices  during  dull  seasons.  For 
consumers  of  very  small  incomes  this  means  putting  off  buy¬ 
ing  certain  articles  until  prices  are  low,  not  laying  in  sup¬ 
plies  ahead  of  time. 

,^/5.  Select  the  quality  best  suited  to  the  use  you  intend  to 
make  of  your  purchase. 

/  6.  Regard  advertisements  and  advice  of  clerks  as  helps  in 
buying,  but  use  your  own  judgment  in  making  decisions. 
Learn  to  judge  advertising  intelligently. 

/7.  Remember  that  price  is  not  always  an  indication  of 
value. 

/  8.  Buy  according  to  size,  measure,  or  weight  of  contents 
rather  than  size  of  container,  which  may  be  false.  Make 
your  purchases  by  weight  or  measure  rather  than  by  asking 
for  ten-  or  fifty-cents  worth  of  a  commodity.  Using  the 
latter  method,  the  purchaser  does  not  know  how  much  to 
expect  for  his  money,  with  the  result  that  unreliable  mer¬ 
chants  are  tempted  to  give  short  weight. 

✓  9.  Avoid  returning  or  exchanging  merchandise  unless  such 
merchandise  is  defective. 

-  10.  Keep  within  your  budget  if  possible;  avoid  borrowing 
on  future  pay  checks. 

/ll.  Study  carefully  all  the  consequences  of  deferred-pay¬ 
ment  or  installment  buying  before  choosing  these  methods. 
They  are  likely  to  be  unduly  expensive  as  well  as  having 
many  undesirable  consequences. 

<  12.  Examine  carefully  every  article  you  buy,  reading  labels 
and  observing  any  other  indications  of  its  quality  and  con¬ 
dition. 

^13.  Buy  from  companies  that  you  have  found  reliable  and 
which  put  out  products  which  are  uniformly  satisfactory, 
y  14.  Be  independent  in  your  buying ;  analyze  personal  needs. 
Buy  quality  in  keeping  with  your  needs  and  do  not  be  too 
greatly  influenced  by  what  friends  or  salespeople  think. 
^15.  Gain  a  knowledge  of  marketing  practices. 

16.  Remember  that  in  the  end  consumers  determine  pro- 
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/duction.  Give  encouragement  to  the  sort  of  production  you 
feel  is  best  for  society. 

SUGGESTED  REFERENCES  FOR  WIDER  READING 

I.  How  TO  Develop  Technique  in  Buying 
Books 

Andrews,  Benjamin  R.,  Economics  of  the  Household.  Revised 
(5  Edition.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935 

Brindze,  Ruth,  How  to  Spend  Money.  The  Vanguard  Press, 
1935 

Barrett,  Theodore,  and  Spaeth,  Louis  B.,  Jr.,  What  about 
Dollars?  McClure  Publishing  Company,  1936 

Bennett,  H.,  More  for  Your  Money.  New  York  Chemical  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1937 

Erkel,  Agnes  M.,  and  Shiras,  Sylvia  R.,  Mrs.  Consumer’s  Dollar. 
Burgess  Publishing  Company,  1935 

Friend,  Mata  Roman,  Earning  and  Spending  the  Famil^y  In¬ 
come.  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1935  / 

Justin,  Margaret  M.,  and  Rust,  Lucile  Osborn,  Home  Living. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1935 

Trilling,  Mabel  B.,  Williams,  Florence,  and  Reeves,  Grace  G., 
A  Girl’s  Problems  in  Home  Economics.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1934 

Van  Duzer,  Adelaide  Laura.  Everyday  Living  for  Girls.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1936 
Bulletins  and  Leaflets 

Aid  for  Over-the-Counter  Buyers.  Consumers’  Counsel  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Filene,  E.  A.,  The  Consumers’  Dollar.  The  John  Day  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  1934 

The  Consumers’  Purchasing  Problems.  Brookings  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Thrift  Handbook  for  Employees.  Western  Electric  Co. 

Today’s  Selling  Problems.  Fairchild  Publications,  New  York. 

IL  Labels  as  an  Aid  in  Buying 

Baldwin,  William  H.,  The  Shopping  Book.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1929 

Bennett,  H.,  More  for  Your  Money.  New  York  Chemical  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  1937 

Coles,  Jessie  V.,  Standardization  of  Consumers  Goods.  Roland 
Press,  1932 

Kyrk,  Hazel,  Economic  Problems  of  the  Family.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1933 
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Shields,  H.  G.,  and  Wilson,  H.  Hannon,  Buffiness-Economic 
Problems.  Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  1935 
III.  Advertisements  as  an  Aid  in  Buying 

Chering’ton,  P.  T.,  The  Consumer  Looks  at  Advertising .  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1928 

Goode,  Kenneth  Mackarness,  and  Powell,  H.,  What  about  Ad¬ 
vertising?  Harper  and  Brothers,  1935 

Kitson,  Harry  Dexter,  Mind  of  the  Buyer.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1921 

Lynd,  Robert  S.,  The  People  as  Consumers.  Recent  Social 
Trends  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  XVII,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1931 

Rorty,  James,  Our  MastePs  Voice:  Advertising.  The  John 
Day  Company,  1934 
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Need  for  Standardization 

hy  Does  the  Consumer  Want  ‘‘Standards?*'  Suppose 
that  when  you  went  to  buy  two  yards  of  lace  to  trim 
a  dress  you  found  that  the  clerk  at  the  lace  counter 
was  using  a  yard  measure  that  was  shorter  than  yours ;  or 
that  when  you  went  to  buy  a  hat  with  a  twenty-two-inch 
head  size  you  found  that  the  manufacturer  had  measured 
head  sizes  with  an  inch  that  was  longer  than  the  one  you 
used,  how  would  you  ever  get  the  right  amount  of  lace,  or 
the  right-sized  hat?  Suppose  you  got  a  job  for  which  you 
were  to  be  paid  by  the  hour,  and  then  you  found  that  your 
employer  considered  an  hour  to  be  ninety  minutes,  while  you 
had  considered  it  to  be  sixty ;  how  would  you  two  ever  reach 
an  agreement?  These  ''supposes''  seem  ridiculous  to  you 
because  you  have  always  been  used  to  standards  of  measur¬ 
ing  distance  and  time,  as  well  as  to  standards  of  measur¬ 
ing  weights  and  measures ;  but  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  all 
sorts  of  simple  transactions  would  be  pretty  complicated 
without  such  standards. 

Did  our  ancestors  always  have  such  standards  to  help 
them  ?  Of  course  you  know  that  they  did  not.  It  was  only 
as  people  came  to  live  together  in  larger  and  larger  groups, 
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and  to  have  more  and  more  important  transactions  with 
each  other,  that  these  standards  were  worked  out  and 
agreed  upon.  With  new  ways  of  living  come  new  demands 
for  standards.  Suppose  we  consider  just  two  of  the  many 
contrasts  between  the  years  1880  and  1930  in  order  to  see 
why  some  new  standards  are  now  needed  for  consumers' 
use: 

1.  In  1880,  Mrs.  American  Housewife  had  to  can  corn  and 
peaches  for  her  family  if  they  were  to  enjoy  these  articles 
of  food  out  of  season.  She  usually  put  the  prepared  corn 
or  peaches  in  bright,  tin  cans  which  she  sealed  with  melted 
sealing  wax.  When  she  went  to  her  storage  cellar  on  a  cold 
winter  day  to  select  one  of  these  cans  she  could  not  see  the 
quality  of  what  was  there,  but  her  own  '‘corn"  or  "peach" 
label  was  a  very  definite  standard  because  she  knew  all 
about  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  the  care  with  which  it 
had  been  canned.  In  1930,  Mrs.  American  Housewife  did 
not  often  can  either  corn  or  peaches ;  and  there  were  4,500 
brands  of  canned  corn  and  1,000  brands  of  canned  peaches 
on  the  market.  She  could  not  see  what  was  in  the  can,  and 
the  label  did  not  mean  anything  very  definite  because  she 
did  not  know  about  the  quality  of  the  goods  or  canning 
processes. 

2.  When  Mrs.  Housewife  of  1880  went  shopping  for  silk 
with  which  to  make,  or  have  made,  a  dress  for  herself  or 
her  daughter,  she  knew  that  the  silk  material  she  bought 
would  be  silk.  But  because  of  changed  conditions,  today, 
when  Mrs.  Housewife  goes  shopping  for  a  ready-made  silk 
dress,  or  for  silk  material,  she  has  grave  misgivings  as  to 
whether  the  supposed  silk  dress  will  be  pure  dye  silk  or  not. 
Analysis  of  fifty  "silk  dresses,"  prices  ranging  from  $2.95 
to  $59.50  per  dress,  purchased  in  New  York  City  in  1931 
as  part  of  a  project  conducted  by  Dr.  Pauline  Beery  Mack 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  showed  that  the  material 
of  only  three  dresses  was  actually  pure  dye  silk.  Of  the 
fifty  dresses: 
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3  dresses  contained  no  mineral  weighting 
44  dresses  contained  over  50  per  cent  weighting 
1  dress  contained  38  per  cent  weighting 
1  dress  contained  13  per  cent  weighting 
1  dress  was  100  per  cent  rayon. 

While  the  modern  merchandiser  has  chemists,  engineers, 
and  skilled  purchasing  agents  to  guide  him  in  his  whole¬ 
sale  buying,  the  modern  consumer  has  no  such  allies,  and 
he  is  often  hopelessly  confused  by  misleading  labels,  false 
advertisements,  and  high-powered  salesmanship.  Because 
the  buying  problems  of  the  consumer  are  so  difficult  there 
is  definite  need  for  standards  to  help  him  in  his  buying. 

What  Is  Meant  by  ''Standard”  and  "Standardization?”  A 
‘^standard”  is  a  model  or  a  gauge  by  which  size,  form,  qual¬ 
ity,  quantity,  or  method  is  measured.  Standards  must  be 
so  set  up  that  the  essential  characteristics  involved  must 
be  expressed  in  qualitative  (how  good)  or  numerical  (how 
much,  how  big,  how  many,  etc.)  terms,  or  both. 

Standardization  has  to  do  with  the  setting  up  of  standards 
and  with  the  building  up  of  a  mechanism  for  regulating 
such  standards.  As  an  example,  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  separate  their  walnuts  into  three 
grades.  Diamond,  Emerald,  and  Sun-Tanned.  All  walnuts 
are  graded  and  culled  in  conformity  with  the  Association’s 
specific  standards,  which  have  to  do  with  size,  external  de¬ 
fects,  kernel,  and  the  like.  The  hundred-pound  bags  in 
which  the  walnuts  are  shipped  are  labeled  ‘‘Diamond,” 
“Emerald”  or  “Sun-Tanned,”  each  walnut  of  the  first  grade 
being  stamped  with  the  word  “Diamond.” 

If  there  were  other  walnut  growers’  associations  who 
wanted  to  co-operate  with  the  California  Walnut  Growers’ 
Association  such  associations  might  ask  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  assist  in  setting  up  standards  for  walnuts 
in  specifying  the  grades,  in  writing  the  regulations,  and  in 
promulgating  and  enforcing  these  regulations. 
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Standards  thus  set  up  by  the  government  may  be  per¬ 
missive  or  mandatory,  A  permissive  standard  is  a  standard 
which  is  recommended,  but  the  use  of  which  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory.  A  mandatory  standard  is  an  official  standard  the 
use  of  which  is  compulsory  under  the  conditions  specified 
by  law. 

Grades  for  tobacco,  cotton,  and  grain  are  regulated  by 
specific  federal  laws  containing  more  or  less  mandatory 
features.  Grades  for  some  seventy-one  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
are  permissive;  the  use  of  these  grades  is  optional  with 
buyers  and  sellers  of  these  commodities. 

What  Agencies  Set  up  Standards?  Different  departments 
of  the  federal  government  have  been  developing  standards 
for  consumer  goods.  The  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  all  government 
agencies  which  are  working  along  this  line.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards,  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  has  as 
its  sole  purpose  the  setting  up  of  standards.  It  usually 
works  upon  the  request  of  some  organization  or  association. 
For  instance,  at  the  request  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
working  out  a  standard  of  quality  for  silk  hose.  In  order  to 
set  up  this  standard,  the  bureau  developed  a  stretching  ma¬ 
chine  to  test  the  elasticity  of  silk  stockings,  although  as  yet 
the  bureau  has  not  developed  standards  for  different  grades 
of  silk  hose.  Similarly,  this  bureau  has  been  developing 
tests  for  shoes,  cotton  gloves,  silk  dress  goods,  and  the  like, 
in  an  effort  to  draft  standards  which  will  be  of  help  to  the 
consumer  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer. 

Besides  the  government  agencies  mentioned,  standardiza¬ 
tion  work  is  carried  on  by  technical  societies  and  by  many 
industries.  The  American  Standards  Association,  a  com¬ 
mercial  organization,  draws  up  standards  and  secures  their 
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acceptance  as  '‘American  Standards.”  The  American  Gas 
Association  has  developed  standards  of  safety  for  household 
appliances  using  gas.  Most  of  the  engineering  societies  have 
developed  written  standards  for  testing  materials.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores,  such  as  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and  R.  H.  Macy, 
maintain  their  own  testing  laboratories. 

Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  writing 
accurate  descriptions  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and 
also  to  help  the  consumer.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  these  standards: 

Standards  for  Wool.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  Associated  Wool  Industries 
met  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  December  16,  1935. 
As  a  result  of  this  conference  a  recommended  commercial 
standard  for  wool  and  part-wool  merchandise  was  adopted, 
as  follows : 

The  term  “wool”  shall  be  defined  as  the  fiber  from  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep  or  lamb,  angora  goat,  camel,  alpaca,  llama,  cashmere  goat,  or 
vicuna. 

Should  any  fabric  in  manufacturing  or  processing  have  its  weight 
augmented  by  nonfibrous  materials  (sizing  or  metallic  compounds, 
etc.)  in  excess  of  5  per  cent  of  the  bone-dry  weight  of  the  finished 
fabric,  such  fabric  shall  be  clearly  designated  in  addition  as 
“weighted.” 

The  terms  “100  per  cent  wool,”  “all  wool,”  “pure  wool,”  and  the 
like  are  synonymous  and  may  be  utilized  only  in  labeling  or  otherwise 
referring  to  fabrics  the  fiber  content  of  which  shall  be  100  per  cent 
wool.  See  label  above. 

The  term  “wool”  when  used  without  qualification  may  be  utilized 
only  in  labeling  or  otherwise  referring  to  fabrics  of  which  the  wool 
fiber  content  is  not  less  than  95  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  total  fiber 
content. 

The  term  “wool”  when  utilized  in  labeling  or  otherwise  referring  to 
fabrics  of  which  the  wool  fiber  content  is  less  than  95  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  total  fiber  content  shall  be  preceded  by  a  figure  indi- 
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eating  the  guaranteed  minimum  percentage  of  wool  fiber,  viz.,  “80  per 
cent  wool.”  The  figure  stating  the  guaranteed  percentage  of  wool  shall 
be  as  visible,  legible,  clear  and  distinct  as  the  word  “wool.” 

The  tolerance  provided  in  the  tests  is  2  per  cent  of  the  total  fiber 
content.  “Tolerance”  refers  to  any  nonfibrous  material,  which  must 
not  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  total  fiber  content.  In  the  case  of  blankets 
labeled  “all  wool,”  the  manufacturer  is  allowed  2  per  cent  leeway. 

The  standards  for  wool,  as  here  given,  are  commercial  standards 
recommended  for  use  in  commercial  transactions  and  are  not  man¬ 
datory. 

Standards  Set  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics 

Many  farm  products  are  now  graded  according  to  the 
standards  set  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Examples  are  beef,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  nuts. 


Beef 

U.  S.  graded  beef  carries  the  stamp  on  each  piece.  This  stamp 
shows  not  only  its  grade  but  the  class  or  kind  of  beef. 

There  are  three  classes  or  kinds  of  beef: 

Steer 

Heifer 

Cow 

There  are  five  leading  grade  terms  describing  standards  of  quality: 

Prime 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Plain 

“Prime”  beef  is  practically  perfect.  It  constitutes  about  1  per  cent 
of  all  beef  produced.  It  is  sold  in  the  better  markets,  but  most  of  it 
goes  to  fine  hotels  and  clubs.  “Choice”  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  few 
can  detect  the  difference  between  “Choice”  and  “Prime.”  It  is  suitable 
for  oven  roasts  and  fine  steaks.  “Good”  is  very  desirable  meat,  young 
and  tender.  “Medium”  grade,  which  includes  the  great  bulk  of  beef. 
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is  the  grade  you  buy  for  pot  roasts  and  stews.  The  “Plain”  grade 
usually  comes  from  old  dairy  cows  and  is  considered  an  inferior  grade. 

Graded  steer  beef  is  stamped  “Steer”  followed  by  the  grade  term; 
the  same  is  true  for  heifer  and  cow. 

The  Government  now  performs  a  meat-grading  service 
for  fourteen  cities.  The  cost  of  such  service  is  almost  neg¬ 
ligible  and  does  not  noticeably  increase  the  cost  of  the  meat. 
The  housewife  can  get  Government-graded  meat  at  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  price  as  the  ungraded.  One  city,  Seattle, 
Washington,  now  makes  government  grading  compulsory, 
and  other  cities  will,  no  doubt,  follow  Seattle’s  example. 

The  Government’s  grading  of  meat  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  Government’s  inspection  of  meat,  which  is 
an  entirely  different  service.  All  meat  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  must  carry  the  stamp  “U.  S.  inspected  and 
passed,”  which  means  that  Uncle  Sam  says  that  it  h  fit  for 
human  consumption.  Some  states,  California  for  one,  avail 
themselves  of  this  inspection  service  and  require  that  all 
meat  sold  shall  carry  the  government’s  inspection  stamp. 

Turkeys 

The  Government  recognizes  two  classes  of  turkeys,  namely  “young” 
and  “old.”  Their  standards  of  quality  are  described  by  the  grade 
terms  “Prime”  and  “Choice.” 

U.  S.  graded  “Prime”  turkey  is  a  well-fleshed  and 
well-fattened  bird  without  any  blemishes  or  defects. 

U.  S.  graded  “Choice”  turkey  is  a  grade  slightly 
inferior  to  “Prime”;  is  fairly  well  fleshed  and  fairly 
well  fattened.  It  may  have  slight  defects  such  as 
discolorations  or  tears  in  the  skin. 

Eggs 

The  Government  classifies  eggs  as  “large,”  “medium,”  and  “small.” 
Large  eggs  must  weigh  24  ounces  to  the  dozen;  medium  eggs,  20 
ounces;  and  small  eggs,  17  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

Standards  of  quality  are  described  as: 

1.  “U.  S.  Special,”  the  top  grade.  These  are  seldom  found  on  the  re¬ 
tail  market. 

2.  “U.  S.  Extra,”  a  top  grade  suitable  for  breakfast  eggs. 
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3.  ^‘U.  S.  Standard,”  a  grade  satisfactory  for  cooking:  purposes.  If 
sold  under  seals  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  they 
must  be  marked  “Retail  Grade  B.” 

4.  “U.  S.  Trade,”  an  inferior  grade  of  eggs  used  where  flavor  is  not 
considered. 


Butter 

The  government  rates  butter  on  five  different  counts: 

Flavor 

Body  or  texture 

Color 

Salt 

Package 

If  butter  had  a  perfect  rating  for  all  five  points  it  would  score  100 
per  cent.  Such  a  score  is  practically  impossible;  “93-Score”  is  top 
mark  for  most  market  butter.  Under  a  proposed  marketing  agree¬ 
ment: 


“93-score”  butter  will  be  rated  as  Grade  AA. 

“92-score”  butter,  which  is  slightly  inferior  to  “93- 
score”  butter,  will  be  rated  as  Grade  A. 

“90-score”  butter  will  be  rated  as  Grade  B. 

“88-score”  butter  will  be  rated  as  Grade  C. 

Cheese 

Only  about  1  pound  in  100  pounds  of  cheese  made  in  the  United 
States  is  graded  or  labeled  according  to  U.  S.  cheese  standards.  The 
Government  rates  American  Cheddar  on  four  different  counts: 

Flavor 

Body  and  texture 
Finish  and  appearance 
Color 

Score  92,  93,  or  94  means  U.  S.  Fancy 

Score  89,  90,  or  91  means  U.  S.  No.  1 

Score  86,  87,  or  88  means  U.  S.  No.  2 

Score  83,  84,  or  85  means  U.  S.  No.  3 

The  Standardizing  of  Containers.  In  1912  Congress  passed 
the  Apple  Barrel  Act  specifying  the  size  of  barrels  in  which 
apples  were  to  be  packed.  In  1915  this  legislation  was 
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superseded  by  the  Standard  Barrel  Act  which  specified  the 
size  of  barrels  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Then,  in  1916, 
was  passed  the  Standard  Container  Act  which  fixes  the  sizes 
of  certain  kinds  of  baskets  in  which  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  to  be  packed.  Still  later,  in  1928,  Congress 
passed  another  act  fixing  the  sizes  of  hampers  and  market 
baskets.  Because  of  such  legislation  the  number  of  differ¬ 
ent-sized  berry  boxes  has  been  reduced  from  44  to  3;  till 
baskets,  from  40  to  4 ;  splint  baskets  from  35  to  6 ;  and  ham¬ 
pers  from  75  to  9.  Standardization  of  containers  enables 
the  consumer  to  better  compare  prices,  cuts  down  the  costs 
of  marketing  and,  in  general,  makes  for  greater  efficiency. 

Standards  Set  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  promulgated 
standards  for  a  large  number  of  products.  An  amendment 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  known  as  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  standards  of  quality,  condition,  and  fill  of  contain¬ 
ers  for  canned  goods.  The  same  amendment  calls  for  a 
statement  which  must  appear  in  a  plain  and  conspicuous 
manner  on  the  labels  of  all  canned  goods  which  do  not  meet 
this  standard.  This  divides  canned  goods  into  two  classes, 
(1)  a  class  known  as  Standard,  and  (2)  a  class,  in  some 
respects  inferior,  which  must  be  labeled,  ‘'Below  U.  S.  Stand¬ 
ard.’' 

These  are  the  minimum  standards  promulgated  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  Amendment.  They  are  based  on  size  or 
number  of  units  in  contents,  color,  maturity,  tenderness  or 
texture,  peel,  trim,  lack  of  blemishes,  quality  of  syrup  or 
brine,  drained  weight,  and  fill  of  container. 

What  Is  the  Meaning  of  “Government-Recommended 

Grades?” 

The  first  step  in  the  adoption  of  grades  is  an  agreement 
on  the  language  by  which  the  grades  are  to  be  described.  In 
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the  canned  goods  industry  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  has  recommended  Grade  A  as  identifying  the  highest 
grade,  Grade  B,  the  second  best,  and  Grade  C  the  third.  In 
general  terms  the  various  grades  may  be  defined  as  follows : 

A — Best  flavored,  most  succulent,  most  tender  products. 

B — A  trifle  more  mature,  but  fine  flavor,  tender  and  succu¬ 
lent. 

C — Somewhat  more  firm  in  texture  and  less  uniform  than 
higher  grades,  flavor  less  delicate. 

Substandard — Inferior  quality  but  clean,  safe  food;  below 
standard  in  color,  form,  size,  and  liquor. 

Grades  of  Tomatoes.  In  the  case  of  tomatoes  the  difference 
in  grades  is  largely  a  matter  of  color  and  the  size  of  the 
pieces  in  the  can. 

Grade  A  are  whole  or  almost  whole,  uniformly  of  good, 
red  color,  practically  free  from  skin,  cores,  blemishes,  and 
other  defects,  and  possessing  the  typical  flavor  of  naturally 
ripened  tomatoes. 

Grade  B  are  tomatoes  in  large  pieces,  red  in  color,  practi¬ 
cally  free  from  pieces  of  skin,  cores,  etc.,  and  possessing  de¬ 
sirable  flavor. 

Grade  C  need  not  be  whole  but  in  fairly  large  pieces,  must 
be  reasonably  free  from  undercolored  parts,  cores,  etc.,  and 
fairly  well  flavored. 

What  is  the  Good  of  Grading?  The  best  way  to  judge  the 
value  of  any  service  is  to  study  a  situation  where  the  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  in  operation.  Canada  made  grade  labeling  of 
all  canned  food  products  obligatory  twenty  years  ago. 
Grades  are  regulated  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  enforced  by  an  inspection  service.  Inspectors 
in  Canada  are  empowered  to  put  a  '‘Held'’  tag  on  any  ques¬ 
tionable  lot  of  goods  until  a  check  on  the  grade  has  been 
made.  Cases  of  “held  goods"  do  not  have  to  be  referred  to 
the  courts.  A  system  has  been  developed  in  Canada  which 
almost  checks  itself  and  which  is  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
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cerned.  The  government  grades  are  a  measuring  stick  or 
guide  for  the  factory  superintendents  and  also  help  to  keep 
these  men  “on  their  toes/’  since  they  know  that  samples 
of  their  goods  are  to  be  examined  by  the  government  serv¬ 
ice.  Having  standards  of  quality  facilitates  loans  from 
banks  when  grade  declarations  are  checked  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  6  The  Canadian  wholesaler  is  aided  in  his  buying  and 
selling  by  government  grading.  His  estimate  of  what  and 
how  much  to  buy  is  made  easier  by  knowing  that  one  section 
of  his  territory  buys  mostly  “Standard”  and  another  mostly 
“Choice.”  The  retail  storekeeper,  whether  he  buys  for  a 
large  chain  or  a  small  neighborhood  grocery,  is  immensely 
helped  in  both  buying  and  selling.  Obviously  the  consumer 
benefits  both  from  the  fact  that  better  goods  are  on  the 
market  and  that  he  knows  more  definitely  what  he  is  get¬ 
ting. 

If  grade  labeling  of  canned  food  products  were  adopted 
in  the  United  States  it  is  claimed  that  it  would  work  here  as 
it  does  in  Canada  and  it  would  benefit  the  producer,  dis¬ 
tributor,  and  consumer  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  It  would  provide  honest  packers  with  a  means  of  assuring  the 
buyer  that  the  product  inside  the  tin  lived  up  to  the  producer’s  claims. 

2.  It  would  establish  a  uniform  terminology  for  designating  qualities 
or  grades.  It  would  prevent  some  packers  from  describing  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  more  glowing  terms  than  the  facts  warrant. 

3.  Grade  labeling  would  enable  the  consumer  to  select  the  grade  best 
suited  to  his  purpose.  It  would  also  enable  him  to  compare  the  prices 
of  various  brands  within  a  grade  and  to  compare  prices  of  the  various 
grades. 

4.  It  would  enable  the  consumer  to  buy  by  specification.  He  would 
be  able  intelligently  to  make  an  objective  choice  among  several  brands. 

5.  Grade  labeling  would  prevent  prices  from  straying  very  far  from 
the  quality  range  where  they  belonged.  The  ‘‘exclusive”  grocery  store 
could  not  charge  much  more  than  the  store  in  a  neighborhood  of  small 
incomes. 

6.  It  would  help  the  conscientious  retailer  to  know  the  quality  of  the 
canned  goods  on  his  shelves.  He  would  serve  his  customers  better  and 
would  have  less  complaint. 

7.  It  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  ballyhoo  advertising. 
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A  New  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Law 

After  five  years  of  drafting  and  redrafting,  a  new  Food 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  was  passed  in  June,  1938.  The  law 
previously  in  force  was  enacted  in  1906,  when  living  condi¬ 
tions  were  very  different.  Since  then,  our  mode  of  living 
has  greatly  changed:  many  foods  are  prepared  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  instead  of  in  the  home ;  the  beauty  parlor  business  has 
grown  into  a  vast  industry  which  closely  affects  the  health 
and  pocketbooks  of  millions ;  new  industrial  processes  have 
been  invented;  radio  and  other  advertising  have  been  per¬ 
fected  so  that  they  appeal  to  the  masses  as  never  before ;  and 
new  needs  of  public  protection  have  arisen. 

The  new  Act  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  law,  inasmuch  as  it 
seeks  to  remedy  defects,  to  reinforce  provisions  which  were 
inadequate,  and  to  add  provisions  which  were  lacking  in  the 
1906  law.  In  the  new  law,  that  which  is  of  greatest  interest 
to  the  consumer  is  briefly  included : 

Regarding  Food.  Substances  injurious  to  health  may  not 
be  added  to  food  unless  indispensable  in  production.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  establish  maxi¬ 
mum  amounts  of  tolerances  for  poisons,  spray  residues,  and 
the  like  in  foods  which  are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  misbranded  and  adul¬ 
terated  foods  are  not  outlawed  within  states  but  delivery 
across  state  lines  is  prohibited. 

Power  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue 
emergency  permits  to  the  manufacturers  of  food,  regulating 
manufacture,  processing,  or  packing. 

Standards  for  foods  other  than  dried  fruits  and  fresh 
or  dried  vegetables  are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  after  he  has  conducted  public  hearings  with 
industry  and  consumers.  The  sugar  content  of  jam,  the 
water  content  of  oysters,  the  egg  content  of  noodles,  and 
the  like,  will  be  regulated  by  standards  which  will  have  the 
full  backing  of  the  law. 
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Meanwhile,  foods  of  special  dietary  value  must  carry 
labels  of  an  informative  character  telling  purchasers  the 
mineral  and  vitamin  content  and  the  like.  Artificial  color¬ 
ings,  flavorings,  and  preservatives  must  be  declared  on  the 
labels. 

Regarding  Cosmetics.  Poisonous  cosmetics  are  barred  from 
interstate  commerce.  Beauty  preparations  which  are  in¬ 
jurious  under  usual  conditions  or  which  are  proved  harmful 
under  conditions  prescribed  on  the  label  are  barred  under 
this  provision. 

No  declaration  of  ingredients  on  labels  is  required,  yet 
without  such  declaration  the  consumer  has  no  basis  upon 
which  to  evaluate  costs  of  preparations  which  they  are  buy¬ 
ing.  Also,  individuals  who  are  sensitive  to  certain  poisonous 
cosmetic  ingredients  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  such 
ingredients  are  present  or  not. 

Regarding  Drugs.  Drug  labels,  henceforth,  must  carry  di¬ 
rections  for  use  with  warnings  for  misuse.  Narcotics  must 
be  listed  on  a  label  giving  the  percentage  of  each,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  following  warning,  ^^May  be  habit  forming.” 
Drug  formulas  which  have  received  official  recognition  need 
not  carry  a  declaration  of  their  ingredients. 

Drugs  that  are  liable  to  deteriorate  must  carry  labels 
cautioning  against  deterioration. 

Antiseptics  must  have  actual,  germ-killing  power. 

New  drugs  must  be  officially  examined  before  they  are 
offered  for  sale.  Before  such  drugs  can  be  distributed  the 
manufacturer  must  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stating  the  ingredients  used  in  the  preparation, 
the  method  of  compounding  ingredients,  results  of  tests 
made  to  see  if  the  preparation  is  safe,  and  information  given 
on  the  label.  The  drug  cannot  be  put  on  the  market  until 
sixty  days  after  the  application  has  been  made. 

Drug  and  cosmetic  preparations  must  state  net  contents 
in  weight,  measure,  or  count. 
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The  selling  of  devices  for  healing  are  subject  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law. 

Eiiforcenicvf  of  the  Lghk  No  matter  how  good  a  law  may 
be  it  is  ineffective  unless  it  has  adequate  enforcement  pro¬ 
visions.  The  1938  Food  and  Drug  Act  provides  for: 

1.  Injunctions,  restraining  individuals  or  corporations 
from  violating  the  law. 

2.  Seizures  of  illegal  products  in  interstate  commerce. 

3.  Criminal  proceedings  against  individuals  violating  law. 

The  Consumer  and  the  Neiv  Laiv.  While  the  new  law  as¬ 
sures  greater  protection  to  the  consumer  than  did  the  old 
law,  it  is  still  far  from  perfect.  The  consumer  can  use  his 
influence  in  strengthening  provisions  which  are  weak  and 
by  insisting  on  further  requirements  such  as: 

1.  Requiring  that  drugs  be  compounded  by  trained  people 
such  as  doctors  and  pharmacists. 

2.  Declaration  of  ingredients  on  cosmetic  labels. 

3.  Mandatory,  quality  labeling  of  food  products. 

4.  Prevention  of  false  and  misleading  advertising. 

Questions  to  Ask  Yourself  as  an  Aid  in 
Summarizing  this  Chapter 

As  an  aid  in  summarizing  this  chapter  ask  yourself  these 
questions  (and  if  necessary  look  back  over  the  chapter  to 
answer  them) : 

1.  Why  does  the  selection  of  goods  become  constantly  more 
difficult  for  the  buyer? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  ^‘Standardization  of  Con¬ 
sumers’  Goods  ?” 

3.  What  governmental  agencies  set  up  standards? 

4.  What  helps  does  the  U.  S.  Government  give  us  in  the 
matter  of  standardization  of  things  we  buy? 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  “food  grading.” 

6.  What  attitude  should  the  consumer  take  toward  the  new 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act? 
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7. 

Modern  Methods  of  Processing  and 
Distributing  Food 


ODERN  technology  in  processing  and  distributing  food 
has  made  amazing  progress  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  Today,  when  a  large  part  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  lives  in  cities,  a  complicated  marketing  system  is 
necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  varied  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Clearly  our  system  of  marketing  renders  very  definite 
service  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Processing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  functions  have  become  highly  specialized  out¬ 
growths  with  many  ramifications  of  which  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  knows  little.  If  we  follow  any  staple  from  the  farmer 
to  the  consumer  we  usually  find  that  it  passes  through  many 
hands  and  through  many  processes  which  change  it  consid¬ 
erably  in  nature  and  appearance,  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  agricultural  period  of  our 
national  life.  Walter  B.  Pitkin  has  described  the  evolution 
of  the  milk  industry  quite  graphically  and  humorously  in 
Lefs  Get  What  We  Want: 

The  first  level 

The  prehistoric  cave-men  of  Spain  milked  wild  cows,  whenever  the/ 
could  catch  them.  The  Hindus,  more  than  five  thousand  years  ago, 
had  long  been  worshipping  the  cow  as  man’s  greatest  friend.  In 
those  days  the  rule  was  to  have  a  cow  attached  to  the  family  just  as 
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people  nowadays  have  dojrs  and  cats.  Milk  was  strictly  a  domestic 
affair.  It  had  not  yet  become  commercialized. 

The  second  levcl 

At  least  five  thousand  years  ago  the  shrewd  men  of  Babylon  started 
the  milk  business  in  a  small  way.  You  can  still  see,  in  the  University 
Museum  in  Philadelphia,  the  stone  friezes  depicting  this  infant  in¬ 
dustry.  The  barn  is  there.  In  it  several  men  milking  several  cows, 
whose  calves  hang  around,  wistfully  wondering  what  has  happened. 
Outside  the  barn  two  men  straining  the  milk  through  a  funnel  (which, 
you  may  guess,  contains  some  crude  filter)  and  another  man  pouring 
the  strained  milk  into  a  big  jar,  which  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  Mrs. 
Assurbanifcl,  Jr.,  the  charming  society  matron  who  has  recommended 
the  products  of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  Dairy  Corporation  in  the  Cunei¬ 
form  Quarterly. 

The  third  level 

Soon  after  the  Middle  Ages  (if  not  earlier)  shrewd  fellows  found 
they  could  sell  more  milk  than  their  cows  could  yield;  and,  not  having 
capital  wherewith  to  buy  more  grassy  fields,  and  more  cows,  they 
went  around  to  other  peasants  having  cows  and  persuaded  them  to 
turn  over  what  milk  they  did  not  need  at  home.  One  milkman  then 
ventured  to  sell  the  output  of  a  dozen  or  more  small  herds. 

The  fourth  level 

After  Pasteur  revolutionized  the  milk  business  by  finding  out  how 
to  kill  most  bacteria  in  the  fluid  quickly  and  cheaply  and  after  refrig¬ 
eration  was  developed  a  little,  the  scope  of  milk  sales  expanded  enor¬ 
mously.  Before  these  two  events,  cows  had  to  be  close  to  milk  drink¬ 
ers.  The  poor  animals  were  kept  in  large  cities  where,  lacking  grass, 
they  were  fed  on  distillery  slops  and  generally  mistreated.  Most  of 
the  milk  was  filthy  and  caused  much  sickness.  But  suddenly  all  this 
changed.  Large  milk  companies  rose  in  each  urban  center,  brought 
in  milk  from  hundreds  of  farmers,  cleaned  and  sterilized  it,  and  de¬ 
livered  it  with  hundreds  of  wagons.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  invested  in  single  concerns.  But  each  company  was  still  in  the 
milk  business  and  strictly  local,  at  least  in  its  distribution. 

The  fifth  level 

In  fewer  than  thirty  years  technologists  and  inventors  transformed 
every  phase  of  this  milk  business,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  of  this 
period,  more  progress  was  made  than  in  the  previous  five  thousand. 
Bottles  were  made  by  the  million  as  fast  as  formerly  made  by  the 
hundred.  Glass-lined  steel  tanks,  for  trains  and  trucks,  made  long  dis- 
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tance  transportation  easy.  Enormous  pasteurizing  machines  were 
built  for  handling  a  thousand  times  more  milk  than  the  first  devices 
did.  Mechanical  milkers  enabled  farmers  to  handle  two  or  three  times 
as  many  cows  as  before.  In  short,  mass  production  and  mass  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk  came  along.  Today  cities  like  New  York  draw  on 
farms  a  thousand  miles  away  [Fig.  7]. 

At  the  same  time,  industries  were  added  to  milk.  Cheese,  butter, 
commercial  casein,  milk  powder,  and  many  other  things  derived  more 
or  less  from  milk,  have  been  taken  over.  Stores  which  handle  these 
and  many  other  things  such  as  eggs  and  green  vegetables  are  run  in 
great  chains  by  the  dairy  corporations  themselves.  And  research  lab¬ 
oratories  are  kept  busy  improving  techniques  and  finding  new  uses 
for  milk  by-products.  Here,  after  the  long  millennia,  the  technology 
of  milk  at  last  reached  its  peak.  No  new  technology  of  production 
need  be  achieved  by,  for  example.  Walker  Gordon  and  the  Borden 
Company.  Here  you  find  the  last  refinements  of  milk  production. 
Beyond  lie  no  improvements,  save  in  details.  Beyond  lies  only  the 
technology  of  consuming,  which  will  be  tomorrow’s  science.^ 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  above  quotation  the  author 
gives  the  impression  that  the  production  of  milk  has  been 
almost  perfected  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
There  will  probably  be  many  new  devices  for  production  as 
well  as  for  consumption,  although  more  progress  is  desired 
in  the  latter  field. 

Some  Facts  of  Interest  to  Consumers.  If  the  consumer  is 
to  be  able  to  co-operate  with  organizations  working  for  more 

^  Pitkin,  Walter  B.,  Let’s  Get  What  We  Want,  p.  18.  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1935. 
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effective  production  and  distribution  he  must  have  a  fair 
understanding*  of  existing*  conditions.  In  the  milk  industry 
some  people  are  called  producers,  others  distributors.  The 
term  “producer, as  used  here,  refers  to  the  individual  or 
company  managing*  and  operating*  the  dairy  farm.  The  term 
“distributor’^  refers  to  the  individual  or  company  engaged 
in  processing*  and  distributing  milk  and  milk  products.  In 
some  cases  one  individual  or  one  company  does  both. 

In  this  industry  there  are  both  small  and  large  producers, 
some  of  whom  are  organized  and  are  collectively  bargaining 
with  distributors,  others  of  whom  are  operating  independ¬ 
ently. 

Some  distributors  are  operating  entirely  on  a  competitive 
basis,  others  are  co-operating  to  the  extent  of  having  ar¬ 
rangements  for  establishing  standards  and  trade  practices 
and  for  determining  prices.  Some  of  these  distributors  be¬ 
long  to  large  organizations  of  an  interstate  or  national  scale. 
These  central  organizations  may  be  management  companies, 
financial  holding  organizations,  or  may  function  in  other 
ways.  Most  territories  have  a  bottle  exchange  which  in 
some  cases  uses  its  influence  to  coerce  dealers  to  adhere  to  a 
fixed  price  schedule. 

To  what  extent  should  the  milk  industry  be  controlled  is 
a  question  that  confronts  the  consumer.  Twenty  states  now 
have  laws  regulating  the  production  and  distribution  of 
milk.  Usually  the  state  licenses  producers  and  distributors, 
limits  the  number  of  each  in  any  given  territory,  and  guar¬ 
antees  fair  and  reasonable  prices  to  producer,  distributor, 
and  consumer  alike.  Such  regulation  or  control  serves  to 
stabilize  the  industry  and  to  insure  practices  of  especial 
value  to  the  consumer. 

The  evolution  of  the  Orange  Industry  in  California 
(An  Example  of  Co-operative  Marketing) 

Orange  growing  as  a  commercial  industry  had  its  begin¬ 
nings  in  1873.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Tibbets,  of  Riverside,  Cali- 
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fornia,  received  two  orange  trees  which  were  sent  her  by  a 
friend  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
From  these  two  parent  trees  has  developed  an  industry  that 
ships  63,000  cars  of  oranges  annually  from  California  to 
domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

In  the  early  days  each  grower  cultivated  his  grove  and 
marketed  his  crop  as  best  he  could.  Later,  some  enterpris¬ 
ing  growers  organized  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex¬ 
change,  which  is  a  co-operative  marketing  organization  now 
serving  75  per  cent  of  the  citrus  growers  of  California  and 
is  one  of  the  strongest  co-operatives  in  the  country. 

The  Exchange  serves  its  members  in  a  number  of  ways. 
It  picks  fruit  and  takes  it  to  packing  houses,  where  each  box 
is  carefully  inspected.  Before  fruit  is  picked  samples  are 
taken  and  an  analysis  of  sugar  content  is  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  fruit  is  ripe  enough  to  pick. 

In  the  packing  house,  oranges  are  thoroughly  washed, 
dried,  and  graded.  Grading  is  done  by  experts  who  separate 
fruit  into  grades  based  upon  standards  which  have  to  do 
with  eating  quality,  size,  form,  texture,  and  general  exter¬ 
nal  appearance.  After  fruit  has  been  graded  it  is  wrapped 
and  packed  in  crates  for  shipping. 

Oranges  are  packed  and  sold  by  size,  there  being  ten  prin¬ 
ciple  sizes,  as  follows:  lOO's,  126's,  150's,  176's,  200's,  220’s, 
252's,  258’s,  324's  and  344's.  This  means  that  a  box  of  lOO's 
contains  one  hundred  oranges,  a  box  of  126's  contain  one- 
hundred  twenty-six  oranges,  and  so  forth. 

Each  packing  house  makes  its  own  boxes  or  crates,  much 
of  the  lumber  used  in  making  these  crates  coming  from 
timberland  owned  by  the  Fruit  Growers  Supply  Company,  a 
co-operative  purchasing  organization  composed  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  themselves.  Packing  houses  have  their  own  ice  plants 
to  furnish  ice  for  refrigerator  cars,  which  are  necessary  in 
warmer  months. 

Fruit  is  sold  in  a  ''pool,"  that  is,  in  large  lots,  each  grower 
receiving  his  payment  according  to  the  proportion  of  vari- 
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ous  grades  and  sizes  of  fruits  he  has  furnished  to  the  pool. 
All  marketing  is  done  by  the  Association. 

The  Association  estimates  that  the  dollar  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  spends  for  oranges  is  divided  somewhat  as  follows: 


From :  The  Story  of  California,  Oranges  and  Lemons, 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 


Fig.  8 

Organized  Marketing.  The  distribution  of  milk  and  or¬ 
anges,  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  highly  organized  marketing.  Some  marketing  in 
this  country  is  not  so  highly  specialized,  the  farmer  fre¬ 
quently  disposing  of  his  product  himself,  a  single,  unaided 
individual.  Since  the  advent  of  automobiles  and  paved 
roads,  more  marketing  is  done  direct  at  wayside  markets 
or  at  ranches  where  the  product  is  raised.  However,  many 
of  the  commodities  used  by  the  average  family  still  pass 
through  many  hands  before  reaching  their  destination. 
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Marketing  a  Complicated  Process  Necessitating  Regulation 
and  Assistance.  The  production  and  marketing  of  perish¬ 
able  foods  involve  the  work  of  thousands  of  people  planting, 
growing,  harvesting,  packing,  shipping,  hauling,  keeping 
records,  arranging  for  credit,  making  payments  and  charges, 
billing  and  receipting,  inspecting,  and  the  like.  They  also 
involve  many  risks,  due  to  weather,  to  market  conditions, 
and  to  circumstances  in  general.  Frosts  may  blight,  floods 
may  ruin,  or  market  prices  may  drop.  If  Louisiana  straw¬ 
berries  have  ripened  too  quickly,  they  arrive  in  market  be¬ 
fore  the  Florida  strawberries  are  eaten.  Before  a  crop  of 
potatoes  from  one  section  is  marketed,  a  crop  from  another 
section  sometimes  arrives.  Of  the  consumer’s  vegetable 
and  fruit  dollar  of  1935  it  was  estimated  that  one  third  of  it 
went  for  packing  and  shipping,  one  third  went  to  the  distrib¬ 
utors,  and  a  third  to  the  growers. 

Our  complicated  system  of  marketing  itself  involves 
many  uncertainties.  A  lettuce  grower  in  California  may 
ship  his  product  to  a  commission  merchant  in  New  York 
City  whom  he  has  never  seen.  The  grower  has  no  way  of 
verifying  prices  and  checking  commissions  but  must  rely 
upon  the  honesty  of  the  commission  man.  To  limit  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
was  passed  in  1930.  This  Act  forbids  unfair  practices  in 
handling  consignments,  such  as  dishonest  accounting  and 
rejection  of  shipments  without  reasonable  cause.  Market¬ 
ing  conditions  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  passage 
of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

The  grower  is  also  confronted  with  the  problem  of  where 
to  ship.  In  1915  the  Department  of  Agriculture  established 
its  Market  News  Service  as  an  answer  to  this  question.  The 
service  now  includes  forty-one  markets  which  exchange  in¬ 
formation  by  telegraph.  Reports  are  issued  daily,  showing 
shipments  from  all  principal  producing  sections,  prices  paid 
producers,  prices  received  in  the  market,  and  market  con¬ 
ditions  in  general.  This  market  information  is  now  dis- 
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tributed  through  some  two  hundred  radio  stations  and 
hundreds  of  newspapers. 

As  a  means  of  preventing  markets  from  being  oversup¬ 
plied  with  any  one  commodity,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  passed.  This  Act  regulates  daily  shipments,  limits 
the  total  shipment  during  the  marketing  season,  and  regu¬ 
lates  the  shipment  of  any  grade  or  size  of  fruit.  The 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  purchases  surplus 
quantities  and  distributes  them  to  people  on  relief. 

Some  Revolutionary  Forces  at  Work 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  old  order  is  rapidly  changing 
and  is  giving  way  to  the  new.  What  are  some  of  the 
forces  responsible  for  these  changes,  and  how  are  they  af¬ 
fecting  the  welfare  of  the  consumer? 

Keen  Competition.  Competition  for  the  consumer’s  dollar 
causes  duplication  and  overlapping  of  services.  Several 
milk  delivery  trucks  servicing  one  neighborhood,  each  giving 
approximately  the  same  service,  pile  up  distributing  costs. 
Two  markets  in  the  same  block  carrying  practically  the 
same  stock  necessitate  higher  prices.  Keen  competition 
requires  a  highly  skilled  personnel,  expensive  advertising, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  commodities  from  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  may  select. 

Difficult  Labor  Conditions  have  existed  for  some  time  in 
factories  and  shops,  and  in  recent  years  these  difficult  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  extending  into  the  distributive  trades. 
The  rank  and  file  of  workers  in  this  industrial  area  are 
beginning  to  look  at  their  jobs  not  as  stepping  stones  to 
higher  positions  but  as  life  occupations.  As  such,  they  are 
interested  in  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  of  their 
present  jobs.  They  are  more  concerned  with  reaping  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  today  and  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  aspiring  to  managerial  positions  or  to  individual  busi¬ 
nesses  for  themselves. 
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Restrictive  Legislation,  national  as  well  as  state,  is  tending 
to  regulate  practices  and  limit  operations.  Antichain  laws 
are  now  found  in  twenty-two  states.  So  called  fair-trade 
laws,  now  operating  in  forty-four  states,  and  the  Miller- 
Tyding's  Law,  in  force  in  interstate  commerce,  are  examples 
of  restrictive  legislation  and  are  commented  upon  in  a  later 
chapter.  The  sales  tax,  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar, 
is  another  example. 

Price  Cutting  and  Price  Fixing  are  of  two  kinds :  predatory 
and  economic.  Predatory  price  cutting  lowers  prices  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  in  order  to  run  out  a  competitor.  Eco¬ 
nomic  price  cutting  is  based  upon  superior  economical 
operation  and  better  management.  Price  fixing  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors,  or  the  state  is  a  subject  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  consumer.  Price  fixing  by  business  interests  and 
other  market  manipulators  tends  to  make  for  higher  profits 
for  distributors  and  higher  prices  for  the  consumer. 

Corporate  Chains  have  introduced  a  new  type  of  operation 
in  the  distributive  field.  They  are  using  new  marketing 
procedures  and  facilities  and  are  serving  the  consumer  in 
new  ways.  Whether  or  not  they  are  of  ultimate  benefit  to 
the  consumer  is  a  controversial  issue. 

Consumer  Co-operatives  serve  as  a  big  stick  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  holds  over  the  retailer.  If  he  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  services  and  prices,  he  and  his  friends  can  organize  a 
co-operative.  Co-operatives  are  usually  organized  on  the 
Rochdale  plan.  ''To  co-operate’'  means  to  act  together  for 
some  purpose  which  is  for  the  mutual  good  of  all.  In  the 
case  of  these  so-called  co-operatives  the  purpose  is  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  goods  or  services.  A  group  of  families  decide  to  co¬ 
operate,  for  example,  in  the  buying  of  groceries.  They  may 
do  this  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  of  the  common  methods 
is  by  means  of  the  organization  of  a  co-operative  (or 
"co-op”)  store.  Each  family  estimates  its  needs  for  a  year. 
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Then  they  all  buy  shares  (put  money  into  the  store)  to  that 
extent.  These  stockholders  then  elect  persons  to  do  the  buy¬ 
ing,  run  the  store,  and  keep  the  accounts.  It  may  be  that 
the  store  sells  to  shareholders  only;  it  may  be  that  it  sells 
to  anyone  whether  he  is  a  co-operative  shareholder  or  not. 
In  any  event,  goods  are  furnished  at  the  common,  retail 
price,  and  profits  go  back  to  the  consumer  members.  Since 
the  store  is  planned  by  the  consumer,  there  should  be  little 
danger  of  loss  from  overbuying  of  any  commodities.  And 
if  enough  co-operatives  work  together,  it  should  be  possible 
for  this  larger  group  to  carry  on  wholesale  buying  or  even 
to  own  mills  or  other  processing  plants  of  their  own.  Al¬ 
though  co-operatives  in  the  United  States  have  seldom  gone 
beyond  the  stage  of  co-operative  buying,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  control  of  production  follows. 

Rochdale  Weavers  Laid  the  Foundation  for  This  Order.  The 
foundation  for  co-operatives  was  laid  in  1844  by  twenty- 
eight  weavers  of  Rochdale,  England.  These  weavers  or¬ 
ganized  their  co-operative  with  a  capital  of  only  $140,  but 
they  laid  the  foundation  for  an  organization  that  has  spread 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Principles  Governing  Co-operatives.  The  principles  govern¬ 
ing  co-operatives  today  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
used  by  the  Rochdale  co-operative : 

1.  Each  member  has  one  vote  regardless  of  the  number  of 
shares  he  owns.  No  one  may  vote  by  proxy. 

2.  Commodities  and  services  are  supplied  at  about  the 
current  retail  market  price. 

3.  The  profits  go  back  to  the  man  who  made  them  possible 
— the  consumer  member.  The  sum  paid  back  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  is  in  ratio  to  his  purchases. 

The  Consumer's  Attitude 

As  consumers,  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine  conditions 
in  what  may  be  called  a  ''buyer’s  market.”  We  can  equip 
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ourselves  in  the  following  ways  so  that  we  can  use  our  in¬ 
fluence  intelligently:  be  informed  on  proposed  legislation, 
be  alert  to  changes  in  production  and  distribution,  and  be 
familiar  with  causes  which  affect  commodity  services  and 
prices.  We  can,  also,  bestow  our  patronage  on  commercial 
organizations  which  best  serve  the  consumer  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  use  our  influence  to  help  such  organiza¬ 
tions  succeed.  We  can  co-operate  with  individuals  and 
organizations  that  are  working  for  more  efficient  methods 
of  distribution.  In  these  and  other  ways  we  can  do  our 
best  to  promote  economic  conditions  which  eliminate  the 
evils  of  competition,  which  improve  labor  conditions,  which 
prevent  discriminatory  legislation,  and  which  prohibit 
predatory  price  cutting  and  monopolistic  price  fixing. 
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Importance  of  Food  Buying 

UPPOSE,  as  one  of  the  survivors  from  a  shipwreck, 
you  found  yourself  and  a  dozen  others  safely  landed 
on  a  small,  uninhabited  island  in  a  little-traveled 
ocean  stretch.  What  would  be  your  first  concern?  To  try 
to  provide  food  and  drinking  water,  of  course.  We  may,  at 
various  times,  feel  that  this  or  that  luxury  is  our  one  and 
only  need,  but  if  we  were  suddenly  faced  with  stark  neces¬ 
sity  we  would  have  no  doubt  that — along  with  shelter — food 
is  our  prime  requisite.  If  you  are  a  high-school  student,  you 
have  probably  taken  the  matter  of  food  more  or  less  for 
granted  all  your  life.  From  the  time  most  of  you  gave  your 
first  hunger-howl,  up  to  the  present  moment,  someone  else 
has  probably  done  most  of  the  worrying  about  providing 
food  for  you !  Unless  you  have  been  living  away  from  home 
and  paying  a  board  bill,  you  have  perhaps  given  little 
thought  to  the  matter  of  what  it  costs  per  day  or  per  year 
to  keep  you  properly  fed.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that, 
if  your  family  is  in  the  $3,000-or-less  yearly  income  bracket, 
about  one  dollar  out  of  every  five  that  comes  in  is  spent  to 
feed  you.  The  consumer-buyer  of  food  is  thus  a  pretty  im¬ 
portant  person  in  any  family. 
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What  Food  for  Health?  What  the  consumer  buyer  should 
want  from  food  is  health,  at  the  price  we  can  afford  to  pay. 
Nutritionists,  physiologists,  chemists,  physicians,  home 
economists,  workers  in  the  government  service,  and  others 
have  developed  exact  and  authoritative  data  on  nutrition 
which  guide  us  in  choosing  our  food.  A  varied  and  well- 
balanced  diet  should  include : 

Milk:  A  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  each  child.  A  pint  of 
milk  a  day  for  each  adult. 

Cereals :  Whole-grain  cereals  and  bread  in  quantities  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  individual. 

Vegetables:  Two  vegetables,  other  than  potatoes,  daily; 
and  one  of  these  a  green  vegetable. 

Fruit:  Two  fruits  a  day.  Oranges  frequently. 

Eggs :  One  a  day  for  children.  Three  or  four  a  week  for 
grownups. 

Meat:  Meat  or  meat  substitute  once  a  day. 

Fats :  Butter,  1  tablespoon  daily  if  possible.  Other  fats 
and  oils  for  cooking  in  moderation. 

Sugar:  Sweets  in  moderation.  Substitute  molasses  in 
cookies,  gingerbread,  etc. ;  pure  molasses  contains  valu¬ 
able  minerals  and  vitamins. 

The  skillful  buyer  must  consider  his  own  or  his  family's 
food  needs,  based  on  this  standard  for  a  good  diet.  He  must 
also  know  much  about  markets  and  about  qualities  of  food 
and  how  to  get  the  quality  he  wants  at  the  prices  he  can 
pay.  He  also  needs  to  understand  the  eifect  on  his  food  and 
its  price  of  various  kinds  of  processing  and  adulterations. 
If  oranges  have  had  color  added  are  they  adulterated? 
Should  one  pay  more,  less,  or  the  same  for  them  as  for  any 
others  ?  Are  maple  syrups  which  have  had  cane  sugar  added 
adulterated?  If  jams  are  made  with  '‘pure  fruit  base,"  which 
is  refuse  from  a  cider  mill,  is  it  fit  to  eat  ?  Do  sprays  really 
injure  fruits  and  vegetables  and  make  them  unfit  for  use? 
How  pure  is  pure  vanilla  extract?  These  and  many  other 
questions  constantly  come  before  the  food  buyer. 
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Problems  of  the  Consumer-Buyer  of  Foods 

Ad ulteration  of  Food.  One  of  the  problems  of  the  consumer- 
buyer  of  foods  is  that  of  adulteration.  Food  is  adulterated 
(a)  if  it  contains  an  added  poisonous  or  other  deleterious 
ingredient  which  may  render  it  injurious  to  health;  (b)  if 
it  is  decomposed  or  decayed ;  (c)  if  any  substance  has  been 
mixed  or  packed  with  it  so  as  to  weaken  its  pure  quality  or 
strength;  (d)  if  any  substance  has  been  substituted  for  it 
wholly  or  in  part ;  (e)  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
extracted ;  (f )  if  it  has  been  treated  so  as  to  conceal  damage 
or  inferiority. 

Some  adulterations  which  have  been  practiced,  or  are  now 
being  practiced,  are:  substituting,  in  part,  cottonseed  or 
peanut  oil  for  olive  oil,  making  tomato  catsup  out  of  rotten 
tomatoes,  making  cheese  from  skimmed  milk  and  selling  it 
as  whole-milk  cheese,  substituting  oleomargarine  in  part  for 
butter,  and  using  the  refuse  from  cider  mills  as  a  foundation 
for  jams. 

A  study  of  the  practice  of  adulteration  will  show  that 
while  the  methods  of  adulteration  are  numerous,  laws  gov¬ 
erning  adulteration  aim  at  the  prevention  of  fraud,  in  what¬ 
ever  way  attempted.  The  object  of  the  adulteration,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  usually  to  make  the  food  cost  less 
and  thus  assure  the  manufacturer  a  greater  percentage  of 
profit.  This  is  the  underlying  motive  that  induces  the 
manufacturer  to  ‘‘mislabel’'  his  produce  so  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  shall  pay  a  good  price  for  an  adulterated  article, 
under  the  supposition  that  he  is  getting  a  pure  product. 

Sprays  Used  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  spent  considerable  time  in  studying 
health  hazard  occasioned  by  use  of  arsenic-lead  and  fluorine 
sprays.  Spraying  is  usually  necessary  to  control  pests  that 
infest  vegetables  and  fruits,  but  the  consumer  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  danger  of  being  poisoned  by  these  sprays. 
Only  municipalities  or  states  can  do  this,  as  federal  au- 
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thorities  are  powerless  to  seize  produce  unless  it  is  sold  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  poisonous  substances  can  be  re¬ 
moved  at  slight  cost,  and  it  is  only  when  the  packers  act  on 
a  desire  to  save  a  few  pennies  that  people^s  lives  are  en¬ 
dangered.  For  protection,  therefore,  all  the  outer  leaves 
of  head  lettuce  and  cabbage  should  be  removed  and  all 
vegetables  and  fruits  should  be  washed  carefully  and 
thoroughly  before  being  used. 

Specially  Processed  Foods.  Another  of  the  problems  of  the 
consumer  buyer  of  foods  is  what  to  do  about  buying  certain 
especially  processed  foods.  It  is  questionable  if  such  foods 
are  worth  the  extra  cost.  Our  producers  especially  process 
our  foods,  removing  highly  nutritive  elements,  and  then 
turn  around  and  sell  us  some  other  expensive  product  to 
replace  these  elements.  For  example,  in  the  making  of 
white  flour,  the  germ  and  bran  coats  are  removed  from  the 
wheat  grain  in  the  milling  process  and  the  flour  is  chemi¬ 
cally  bleached;  this  tends  to  reduce  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  flour  but  improves  its  appearance  and  storage  properties. 
Consumers  using  this  white  flour  are  then  likely  to  buy 
foods  advertised  as  ‘Vitamin  foods”  in  order  to  replace  the 
vitamins  removed  from  the  wheat  grain  during  milling ;  and 
tonics  and  laxatives  in  order  to  compensate  for  minerals  and 
roughage  removed  in  processing  the  flour ! 

Pure  fruit  juices  are  preferable  to  synthetic  fruit  drinks. 
Although  the  latter  are  refreshing,  their  food  value  is 
negligible.  Ice  cream,  as  you  know,  varies  greatly  in  rich¬ 
ness,  due  to  ingredients  used  and  to  the  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Because  air  is  incorporated  in  whipping  the  cream, 
the  more  air  a  manufacturer  works  into  his  ice  cream  the 
more  gallons  he  gets  from  a  given  weight  of  ingredients. 
Some  ice  creams  are  more  than  half  air.  A  certain  amount 
of  air  is,  of  course,  desirable,  as  it  makes  a  light  texture. 
Because  of  mixing  conditions  bulk  ice  cream  usually  is  more 
economical  than  packaged  ice  cream,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
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for  that  reason,  if  it  is  handled  in  a  sanitary  manner.  Some 
tests  recently  made  found  that  a  pint  of  bulk  ice  cream 
averaged  sixteen  ounces  while  a  pint  of  the  same  ice  cream 
in  packaged  form  averaged  ten  ounces.  Perhaps  ice  cream 
should  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of  by  volume ;  what  do  you 
think  ? 


Some  Guides  for  Buying  Food 

The  skillful  buyer  needs  to  know  much  about  markets, 
qualities,  grades,  prices,  and  food  processing  in  order  to  get 
the  most  nutrition  for  his  dollar.  In  order  to  keep  up  with 
changes  one  must  make  a  continuous  study  of  buying.  One 
cannot  know  all  of  the  answers  and  be  done  with  it,  for  the 
answers  keep  changing!  You  would  not  be  content  with  a 
car  that  is  too  far  outmodeled;  don’t  be  content  with  anti¬ 
quated  information  on  buying  I 

The  Buying  of  Meat.  The  economical  buying  of  meat  is 
difficult  because  it  is  such  an  expensive  item  of  food.  To  buy 
the  necessary  quantity  and  to  select  a  quality  that  will  sat¬ 
isfy  the  family  frequently  perplexes  the  housewife  who  is 
operating  upon  a  moderate  budget.  Here  are  a  few  things 
to  look  for: 

1.  The  finest  meat  has  a  network  of  fat  throughout  the 
lean  and  a  liberal  covering  on  the  outside  of  the  carcass. 

2.  The  age  of  the  animal  is  indicated  by  the  bone.  If  the 
animal  is  young,  the  bone  marrow  is  red;  if  old,  the  bone 
marrow  is  yellow  or  white. 

3.  Glossy,  hard,  and  flat  looking  meat  is  of  an  inferior 
grade.  A  good  grade  of  meat  is  firm,  but  soft  and  plump 
looking. 

4.  Good  meat  should  be  entirely  free  from  odors  and 
spotty  discolorations. 

5.  Buy  government-inspected  meat.  Look  for  the  little 
purple  stamp  that  says  ‘‘U.  S.  Ins’d.  and  P’s’d”  (meaning  in¬ 
spected  and  passed) .  All  meats  slaughtered  in  plants  which 
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sell  in  interstate  commerce  are  subject  to  federal  meat  in¬ 
spection.  The  inspection  stamp  insures  the  consumer  that 
the  meat  is  from  a  healthy  animal  and  that  the  animal  has 
been  slaughtered  and  the  meat  handled  under  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  This  stamp  should  not  be  confused  with  the  grade 
stamp,  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  meat. 

6.  If  possible,  buy  government-graded  meat.  To  select 
juicy,  tender  meat  requires  expert  '‘buymanship.’^  The 
average  buyer  is  not  an  expert  and  is  greatly  benefited  from 
buying  by  grade.  Grading  of  meat  by  trained  workers  is 
now  being  done  to  help  the  consumer.  The  grading  of  meat, 
as  has  been  shown  before,  is  simple.  There  are  five  classes 
of  beef ;  named  in  order  of  preference,  they  are :  steer,  heifer, 
cow,  stag,  and  bull.  Government  grades  for  beef  are  Prime, 
Choice,  Good,  Medium,  Plain,  and  Cutter.  Government  in¬ 
spectors  stamp  the  grade  with  a  roller  stamp  down  the  side 
of  the  animal.  As  the  stamps  are  marked  about  one-half 
inch  apart  there  is  always  a  stamp  on  each  piece  of  meat 
sold. 

7.  Buy  by  cut.  Be  familiar  with  the  cuts  and  their  uses. 
Instead  of  asking  for  twenty-five  cents  worth  of  stewmeat, 
ask  the  butcher  for  a  pound  and  a  half  of  brisket.  Excellent 
charts  are  available  in  books  dealing  with  foods  or  may  be 
procured  from  large  packing  companies.  By  studying  such 
information,  one  can  easily  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  cuts  and  then  can  study  their  characteristics  in  the 
meat  market  as  one  is  purchasing  meat. 

8.  Become  familiar  with  the  various  characteristics  of 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork.  Space  prevents  our 
listing  the  characteristics  of  each,  but  a  list  of  these  is  very 
easily  obtainable. 

9.  Buy  meat  that  contains  as  little  bone  and  other  waste 
as  possible. 

10.  Learn  to  cook  the  cheaper  cuts  as  well  as  the  more 
expensive.  A  cheaper  cut  well  cooked  is  more  appetizing 
than  an  expensive  cut  poorly  cooked. 
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The  Buying  of  Fats  and  Oils.  Fats  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  diet,  and  countries  such  as  Germany  are  constantly 
struggling  to  find  new  sources  of  fat  in  order  to  insure  an 
adequate  diet  for  their  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  Iowa,  who  are  oversupplied  with  lard  from  the 
Iowa  hogs,  are  constantly  being  high-pressured  to  use  more 
lard. 

There  is  no  single  cooking  fat  that  is  best  for  all  purposes. 
For  pastry,  shortening  characteristics  are  important;  for 
the  table,  flavor;  for  salad  dressings,  ability  to  emulsify; 
and  for  frying,  smoking  temperature. 

For  pastry,  a  solid  fat  is  better  than  a  liquid  fat,  as  the 
latter  makes  a  denser,  less  flaky  crust.  The  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics  of  pastry  fats  are:  (1)  shortening  ability  (short¬ 
ening  or  tenderness  is  important) ;  (2)  keeping  qualities. 
A  slightly  rancid  fat  will  develop  a  disagreeable  flavor  in 
baking;  and  (3)  medium  consistency,  neither  too  hard  nor 
too  soft.  A  satisfactory  frying  fat  will  not  smoke  below 
190°  c.  (375°  F.).  The  acidity  of  the  fat  determines  the 
smoking  temperature.  Because  of  the  stiff  competition  in 
selling  highly  advertised  products  the  housewife  is  fre¬ 
quently  confused  in  making  a  selection  of  oils  and  fats  for 
the  family  table. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  the  buying  of  common 
fats: 

’  1.  Butter.  The  quality  of  butter  has  improved  greatly 
during  the  past  few  years  because  of  a  system  of  grading 
which  rather  effectively  controls  the  ingredients  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  manufacture.  You  will  remember  reading  about  the 
grades  of  butter  in  the  chapter  on  ‘‘Standardization  of  Con¬ 
sumers'  Goods."  Food  and  drug  officials  inspect  butter 
shipments  very  carefully,  and  if  butter  does  not  measure  up 
to  requirements  the  shipment  may  be  seized  and  the  shipper 
prosecuted.  To  protect  themselves  and  to  insure  a  high 
quality  of  product  many  manufacturers  now  buy  the  whole 
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milk  and  separate  the  cream  in  their  factories  rather  than 
buy  cream  from  farmers  who  may  have  carelessly  handled 
it.  ''Process”  or  renovated  butter  is  made  by  working  old 
butter  fat  with  fresh  milk  solids.  The  federal  government 
requires  that  all  such  butter  shall  be  labeled  "Process  or 
Renovated  Butter.”  Materials,  processes,  and  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  of  plant  are  inspected  and  regulated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Lard.  Many  of  the  newer  forms  of  fat  have  super¬ 
seded  lard  on  the  family  market  list.  However,  there  are 
many  people  who  still  buy  lard.  The  grades  of  lard  are: 
kettle-rendered  leaf  lard,  which  is  fat  in  leaf  form  taken 
from  the  sides  and  abdomen  of  the  hog  and  kettle  rendered 
in  the  old  farm  way ;  kettle-rendered  lard  made  mostly  from 
back  fat,  with  some  leaf -fat  kettle  rendered;  prime  steam 
lard  made  from  fats  removed  in  dressing  the  carcass, 
rendered  by  direct  contact  with  steam  under  pressure. 

3.  Lard  compounds  may  be  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
animal  fats  or  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats. 
These  must  be  labeled  as  compounds.  Much  depends  upon 
the  materials  used  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
manufactured.  If  they  are  well  made  of  wholesome  fats 
under  sanitary  conditions  they  are  good  shortenings. 

4.  Vegetable  oils  and  fats  are  made  from  cottonseed,  corn, 
peanuts,  olives,  and  the  like.  These  are  all  wholesome  prod¬ 
ucts  if  made  under  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  buyer  to  know  just  what  quality  he  is  getting  when  he 
buys  olive  oil  because  of  a  very  considerable  variance  in 
quality.  The  best  grade.  Virgin  olive  oil,  is  the  first  oil  that 
flows  when  the  ripe  olives  are  pressed. 

5.  Leftover  fats.  A  thrifty  housewife  conserves  every  bit 
of  leftover  fat  and  uses  it  to  supplement  and  save  the  fats 
that  she  buys.  Bacon  and  ham  fryings,  chicken  fat,  and 
beef  and  lamb  trimmings  should  be  rendered  and  kept  j 
covered  in  a  cool  place.  One  way  to  cut  down  the  "fats 
bill!” 

I 
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The  Buying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Recent  studies  have 
shown  us  how  very  important  to  health  and  well-being  is 
the  consumption  of  considerable  amounts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Some  suggestions  for  buying  are : 

1.  Go  to  the  market  and  make  your  own  selection.  Handle 
fruit  as  little  and  as  gently  as  possible — excellent  spot  to 
observe  the  Golden  Rule ! 

2.  Buy  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season. 

3.  Purchase  by  grade,  keeping  in  mind  how  the  fruit  or 
vegetable  is  to  be  used.  Government  grades  are  U.  S.  Fancy 
(applied  to  products  of  unusual  quality),  U.  S.  No.  1 
(generally  applied  to  the  largest  proportion  of  any  one  lot 
of  food),  and  U.  S.  No.  2  (applied  to  a  mediocre  product). 
However,  our  present  system  of  grading  many  vegetables 
and  fruits  is  not  based  upon  the  Government's  system  and  is 
set  up  for  the  convenience  of  distributors  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer.  For  example,  the  grades  for  white 
potatoes  are  Fancy,  Extra,  No.  1,  Commercial,  and  No.  2. 
The  consumer,  on  buying  even  No.  1  potatoes  is  getting  only 
a  third-grade  potato,  and  if  he  buys  No.  2's  he  is  getting  only 
a  fifth-grade  potato.  Concealed  grades,  such  as  '‘Commer¬ 
cial"  in  this  case,  are  very  misleading  to  the  public. 

4.  Do  not  buy  by  appearance  only.  The  largest  oranges, 
grapefruit,  peaches,  apples,  or  pears  are  not  always  best 
and  do  not  always  give  you  the  best  returns  for  your  money. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  all  blemished  goods.  The  blemish  may 
affect  only  the  appearance  and  not  the  eating  quality.  How¬ 
ever,  wilted  vegetables  are  not  a  good  buy  as  they  have  lost 
Vitamin  C,  which  is  an  important  element  in  fresh 
vegetables. 

The  Buying  of  Packaged  Goods.  More  and  more,  we  are 
buying  packaged  goods.  Observe  these  rules : 

1.  Read  the  label.  Information  valuable  to  the  consumer 
is  printed  on  the  label  of  packaged  goods.  The  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Act  requires  that  the  contents  of  packaged 
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goods  be  plainly  marked  on  the  container  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure,  or  numerical  count.  The  statement  of  contents  is 
sometimes  unnecessarily  confusing;  for  example,  ‘T7  oz.’' 
may  sound  like  more  than  ‘'one  pound,  one  ounce.’'  Further¬ 
more,  comparison  of  costs  of  packages  containing  four,  six, 
or  twelve  ounces  with  those  weighing  one  pound  six  ounces 
or  one  pound  twelve  ounces  is  often  difficult. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Act  requires  honesty  in  labeling  all 
packaged  goods  inspected  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Whatever  statements  made  must  be  truthful,  and  all  facts 
which  the  buyer  should  know  must  be  stated.  Meat  prod¬ 
ucts  described  as  “country”  or  “farm”  must  actually  be 
made  in  the  country  or  on  the  farm.  If  prepared  in  a 
factory,  but  by  the  same  method  as  on  the  farm,  they  must 
be  described  as  “country  style.”  Philadelphia  scrapple,  for 
example,  must  actually  be  made  in  Philadelphia.  Otherwise 
it  must  be  labeled  “Philadelphia  Style”  scrapple. 

2.  Buy  all  packaged  goods  on  their  own  merits.  Do  not  be 
persuaded  to  buy  any  such  goods  on  account  of  a  prize  in¬ 
serted  in  the  package  or  given  with  the  package.  Also, 
collecting  coupons  for  prizes  may  be  a  procedure  which 
costs  more  than  the  prize  is  worth. 

3.  Be  independent  in  your  buying  and  do  not  be  influenced 
to  buy  any  packaged  goods  just  because  it  is  supposedly 
endorsed  by  an  athlete  or  movie  star. 

4.  If  possible,  try  to  ascertain  what  processing  methods 
have  been  used.  Remember  that  foods  in  their  natural  state 
are  likely  to  be  more  healthful  than  are  more  highly  refined 
foods.  Expensive  forms  of  food,  sometimes  widely  adver¬ 
tised,  may  have  had  most  of  the  nourishing  elements  re¬ 
moved. 

The  Buying  of  Canned  Goods,  Canned  goods  is  a  consider¬ 
able  item  in  most  consumer  buying.  Every  season  seems  to 
bring  us  new  canned  food.  You  distinctly  need  to  be  up  on 
your  “canned  goods  information !” 
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1.  Read  the  label  to  secure  as  much  information  as  pos¬ 
sible,  although  this  information  is  not  always  reliable,  as 
goods  labeled  ''Fancy”  are  sometimes  inferior  in  quality. 

2.  If  graded  goods  are  available  buy  by  grade.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  grade  of  a  food  is  not  based  on  nutritive  value 
but  mainly  upon  the  appearance  of  the  product.  The  govern¬ 
ment  grades  are  A,  B,  and  C.  (Other  grades  are  Fancy, 
Choice,  and  Standard;  or  1,  2,  and  3.) 


Look  for  the  weight  and  grade 
of  canned  foods  as  printed  on  the 
label.  Other  helpful  means  of 
judging  purchases  are  also  avail¬ 
able,  as  on  the  label  at  right. 


OLDTIME  SAUERKRAUT 

SIZE  OF  CAN . 

CONTENTS . I  LB.  IIOZ. 

CUPS . APPROX  5h 

SERVINGS.  .  ......  5to7 

WLA.  lA*  LAAA 

4AVSA  VAAA -AAV 

i*AA  MAAAA  UAVAA/-VIAAAAA4 


SUGGESTlOMd  FOR  5ERVIHG 


PACKED  ay 

FARWEST  PACKING  CORPORATION 

PACKED  IN  U.S.  A. 


3.  Keep  a  record  of  the  brand  names  you  use,  noting  the 
quality  which  the  brand  represents.  Also,  note  whether  the 
quality  of  a  brand  remains  constant  over  a  period  of  time. 
If  it  does  not,  buying  by  brand  is  of  no  special  benefit  to  the 
consumer. 

4.  Buy  the  size  of  can  which  is  most  economical.  Food  in 
larger  cans  is  usually  cheaper  than  in  smaller  ones.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  always  the  case,  so  it  always  pays  to  figure 
the  cost  per  ounce  and  buy  accordingly.  Also,  one  should 
consider  his  own  need;  for  example,  a  number-10  can  of 
tomatoes  would  not  be  cheaper  for  a  family  of  three  unless 
part  of  the  contents  could  be  recanned  or  kept  cold  for  some 
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time.  Ask  for  a  can  of  a  definite  size,  such  as  No.  1,  2,  2%, 
3,  5,  or  10.  See  labels  on  page  133. 

5.  Buy  by  case,  if  cheaper,  and  if  your  money  and  storage 
space  will  allow. 

6.  Buy  the  quality  best  suited  to  the  use  you  wish  to  make 
of  the  product.  If  your  food  money  is  limited  buy  a  cheaper 
grade. 

7.  Note  the  appearance  of  the  can.  If  it  bulges  on  the  end 
the  contents  are  likely  to  be  fermented,  in  which  case  they 
are  not  fit  for  use. 

Develop  Good  Buymanship  Habits 

Becoming  a  good  buyer  is  a  matter  of  experience  and 
time.  Following  are  some  helpful  suggestions,  some  of 
which  have  been  previously  mentioned : 

1.  Watch  the  pennies.  A  saving  of  15  cents  a  day  on 
purchases  otherwise  amounting  to  $1.50  is  a  10-per-cent 
saving.  Business  men  are  well  satisfied  when  they  cut  costs 
even  less  than  this!  Saving  15  cents  a  day  for  365  days 
amounts  to  $54.75,  which  is  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
average  family. 

2.  Go  to  market  to  see  what  is  offered,  but  resist  the 
impulse  to  buy  only  because  the  food  is  enticing. 

3.  Compare  prices  and  quality.  Shop  in  more  than  one 
place. 

4.  If  possible  buy  by  grade,  but  be  sure  to  purchase  the 
grade  which  is  best  suited  for  your  purpose.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  necessary  to  buy  the  best  grade. 

5.  When  buying  packaged  goods,  read  the  label  carefully. 
Note  the  designation  of  size,  weight,  and  grade;  also  any 
descriptive  terms  used. 

6.  Watch  for  special  sales.  A  knowledge  of  current  prices 
enables  the  purchaser  to  recognize  the  real  bargains.  In¬ 
spect  all  bargains  carefully.  Be  sure  that  a  ''bargain”  is 
a  bargain! 
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7.  Buy  in  quantities  best  suited  to  the  size  of  the  family. 
Sometimes  a  considerable  saving  can  be  made  by  one’s  buy¬ 
ing  in  quantity.  Note  the  costs  of  tea,  flour,  and  cocoa  in 
comparison  with  quantities  purchased: 


Tea 

H  lb.  21  cents 
]/>  lb.  37  cents 
1  lb.  75  cents 


Flour 

5  lbs.  22  cents 
10  lbs.  40  cents 
25  lbs.  92  cents 
50  lbs.  1.80  cents 


Cocoa 
lb.  5  cents 
3^  lb.  8  cents 
1  lb.  13  cents 


However,  buying  too  much  may  be  as  bad  as  buying  too 
little.  If  the  food  will  spoil  before  it  can  be  used,  buying  in 
large  quantities,  of  course,  is  a  mistake.  Also,  if  one  uses  it 
more  lavishly  because  of  a  large  supply  on  hand,  there  is 
no  real  saving  in  quantity  buying. 


8.  Be  familiar  with  the  sizes  of  cans. 

Following  are  the 

standard  sizes. 

Size 

Measure 

Approximate  Weight 

1 . 

•  IMC . 

.  .  .  103^-11  oz. 

2 . 

.  2%C . 

...  1  lb.,  2-4  oz. 

23^ . 

.  3KC . 

...  1  lb.,  12-14  oz. 

3 . 

.  4  C . 

5 . 

.  7  C . 

...  3  lbs.,  8  oz. 

10 . 

.13H  C . 

9.  Buy  in  the  most  economical  form.  Potted  meats  and 
fancy-bottled  cheeses  are  sometimes  an  extravagance. 

10.  Buy  in  a  sanitary  market. 

11.  Deal  with  a  trustworthy  dealer  who  stands  back  of  his 
goods. 

12.  Do  not  buy  for  eye  appeal  only.  For  example,  the 
flavor  and  food  value  of  pink  salmon  are  as  good  as  red 
salmon,  yet  it  costs  only  half  as  much. 

13.  Get  as  much  information  as  possible  from  salespeople, 
but  be  sure  that  it  is  accurate  and  reliable. 

14.  Consider  waste.  For  example,  a  T-bone  steak  has  much 
more  waste  than  a  round  steak  and  is  no  better  for  some 
uses. 

15.  Buy  in  season. 

16.  Be  sure  that  you  receive  full  weight  or  full  measure. 
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17.  Do  not  buy  food  in  expensive  containers. 

18.  Remember  that:  Food  is  your  most  important  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  point  of  view  of  your  general  health  and 
well-being.  Food  buying  is  worthy  of  your  most  careful 
consideration ;  give  it  the  time  and  thought  it  deserves. 
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angers  in  Patent  Medicines.  Up  to  the  present  time 
a  very  peculiar  and  inexcusable  condition  has  existed 
in  this  country.  In  the  past,  any  person,  however 
untrained  and  ignorant  of  medicine  or  pharmacy,  could  put 
up  the  most  worthless  preparations  and  sell  them  as  cures 
for  all  the  diseases  known  to  man.  Worse  yet,  many  of 
these  preparations  contained  potent  drugs  which  were  a 
serious  menace  to  health  and  which  endangered  life  itself. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  elixir  ^‘sulfanilamide”  which 
in  1938  was  the  cause  of  some  one-hundred  deaths  in  this 
country.  The  manufacturer  did  not  make  certain  of  the 
safety  of  his  product  before  putting  it  on  the  market,  and 
the  druggists  selling  it  did  not  know  the  ingredients  of  the 
formula.  After  many  deaths  had  occurred,  investigation 
was  made  and  it  was  learned  that  a  deadly  solvent  had  been 
used.  Such  a  happening  aroused  the  American  people  to  a 
realization  of  the  need  for  better  drug  legislation.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  just  how  much  the  above  case  influenced 
Congress  to  enact  our  present  law.  Provisions  in  this  new 
act  which  safeguard  the  health  of  our  people  were  discussed 
in  a  previous  chapter.  These  provisions  are  immediately 
effective.  While  the  law  in  regard  to  drugs  needs  to  be 
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strengthened,  it  gives  the  consumer  much  more  protection 
than  he  formerly  had.  However,  people  should  still  take 
the  necessary  precautions  to  learn  all  they  can  about  the 
preparations  they  are  buying  and  should  inform  themselves 
about  the  new  law. 

Some  Provisions  Under  the  New  Law.  Under  the  earlier 
law  the  Government  had  power  to  act  only  in  regard  to 
'‘false  or  misleading”  labeling.  Now,  drugs  whose  claims 
are  “false  or  misleading”  in  any  particular  are  outlawed. 
Formerly,  before  the  Administration  could  make  a  seizure 
it  must  first  have  the  United  States  attorney  file  a  suit  of 
libel  in  the  Federal  Court  in  the  district  in  which  the  goods 
were  being  sold.  Now,  multiple  seizures  may  be  made  and 
trial  of  seizure  cases  may  be  carried  to  a  United  States 
District  Court  close  to  the  shipper’s  place  of  business.  These, 
and  other  provisions  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter,  make 
the  1938  law  a  much  more  effective  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

How  Does  the  Resale  Price  Maintenance  Act 
Affect  the  Consumer? 

There  was  enacted  in  December,  1937,  a  previous  law 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  consumer,  namely  the 
Miller-Ty dings  Resale  Price  Maintenance  Act.  That  you 
may  understand  why  this  law  was  passed  we  will  briefly 
outline  events  which  preceded  its  enactment: 

1.  In  1911,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  against 
Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company,  a  national  company  operating 
under  interstate-commerce  regulations.  This  decision  held 
that  price-fixing  contracts  made  by  the  Dr.  Miles  Company 
with  wholesalers  and  retailers  violated  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  and  were  therefore  illegal. 

2.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1931,  California  passed  a  Fair 
Trade  Act,  under  which  manufacturers  could  make  con¬ 
tracts  with  California  retailers,  setting  minimum  prices  on 
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their  goods.  National  companies  then  were  incorporated 
separately  under  the  State  of  California  and  were  sup¬ 
posedly  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  federal  laws.  Many 
other  states  enacted  laws  similar  to  the  California  law,  and 
these  laws  were  enforced  quite  rigidly  in  some  states  and 
loosely  in  others.  Price  cutting  continued,  more  or  less,  as 
price  cutters  purchased  their  goods  in  states  where  there 
was  no  Fair  Trade  Act,  and  shipped  them  into  California 
and  the  other  states  having  such  laws  and  sold  them  below 
the  manufacturer’s  contract  price.  The  California  Fair 
Trade  Act  was  then  amended  so  that  any  contract  made 
between  the  manufacturer  and  any  one  retailer  was  binding 
on  all  retailers  in  California  regardless  of  whether  the  other 
retailers  had  signed  an  agreement  or  not. 

3.  During  the  winter  of  1937-38,  two  federal  actions  were 
taken  which  greatly  affected  the  situation;  (a)  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  fair  trade  laws  in  the  various  states 
were  constitutional;  (b)  the  Miller-Ty dings  Resale  Price 
Maintenance  Act  was  passed  as  a  rider  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  Bill.  This  Act  allows  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  set  the  minimum  price  below  which  retailers  may 
not  sell  his  trade-marked  products. 

4.  Since  this  Act  was  passed,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  made  public  a  statement  which  is  significant.  The 
Commission  claims  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  the 
Clayton  Act,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are 
still  in  force,  thus  placing  all  price-fixing  contracts  within 
federal  jurisdiction  if  the  parties  concerned  are  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  principle  upon  which  price  fixing  is  based  has  far- 
reaching  effects  and  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  consumer. 
The  products  on  which  prices  are  now  most  commonly  fixed 
are  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  liquors;  but  the  practice,  once 
started,  may  spread  to  other  commodities.  Price  fixing 
forces  the  consumer  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  he  would 
otherwise  pay  under  fair  competition ;  it  enables  the  manu- 
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facturer  to  control  his  product  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
business  becomes  a  monopoly.  Price  fixing  raises  the  cost 
of  living,  so  that  the  consumer  bears  the  burden. 

Questionable  Preparations  Commonly  Used 

Cold  and  Cough  Remedies,  The  nature  and  cause  of  com¬ 
mon  colds  are  not  altogether  known  to  the  medical  world, 
as  there  are  numerous  germs  responsible  and  varying  con¬ 
ditions  involved.  Yet  there  are  offered  for  sale  an  untold 
number  of  so-called  remedies  which,  in  most  cases,  do  not 
provide  protection  against  a  cold,  cure  a  cold,  or  even  shorten 
the  period  of  its  duration. 

Why,  then,  do  consumers  buy  patent’  cold  remedies? 
Probably  for  these  reasons,  chiefly:  (1)  They  feel  it  to  be 
less  expensive  than  consulting  a  doctor;  (2)  they  live  in 
places  in  which  a  physician  is  not  readily  available;  (3) 
they  just  don’t  want  to  bother  to  go  to  a  doctor.  If  you 
have  the  habit  of  using  patent’  cold  remedies,  which  of 
these  three  reasons  is  yours  ?  Or  have  you  other  reasons  ? 
Whatever  is  the  case,  consider  the  following  points  before 
you  spend  your  money  hereafter  on  ready-made  cold  cures : 

1.  Is  the  service  of  a  doctor  really  more  expensive — in 
the  long  run — than  all  the  patent’  remedies  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  buy  before  your  cold  became  cured?  (Consumers  who 
.spend  money  for  services  often  get  more  for  their  money 
than  do  those  who  spend  for  goods  only.)  Fig.  9. 

2.  Have  you  ever  consulted  with  your  physician  about 
what  to  do  for  a  cold  in  case  you  cannot  get  to  a  doctor? 

He  will  be  sure  to  give  you  far  more  reliable  advice  than 
you  can  get  from  a  patent’-medicine  wrapper,  and  it  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  cost  as  much. 

3.  Do  you  stop  to  consider  that  it  should  be  worth  more 
bother  to  shop  most  carefully  for  what  has  to  do  with  your 
health  than  for  any  other  purpose? 

The  best  protection  against  taking  a  cold  is  to  keep  one’s 
general  health  condition  above  par.  A  simple  treatment  for 
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a  cold  is  a  hot  drink,  a  hot  bath  before  going  to  bed,  resting 
quietly,  eating  lightly,  and  drinking  plenty  of  cold  water. 

There  are  many  different  conditions  which  may  cause 
coughing.  Coughing  is  frequently  Nature’s  method  of  ex¬ 
pelling  irritating  secretions  from  the  respiratory  tract  and 
really  serves  a  useful  purpose  as  such.  Cough  drops  do 
allay  irritation  and  relieve  a  dry  throat  condition  but  do 
not  cure  coughs.  Because  cough  remedies  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  potent  drugs  one  should  always  get  a  doctor’s  advice 
before  buying  them.  _ 

Anyone  suddenly  devel-  ♦300.000.000 

oping  a  dry  cough  should 
drink  a  great  deal  of  water. 

If  the  coughing  is  severe, 
the  air  should  be  kept  moist 
with  steam  and  the  patient 
should  rest  in  bed  in  a 
warm  room.  A  competent 
physician  should  be  called 
if  the  cough  persists. 

Laxatives  and  Cathartics. 

The  most  common  causes  of 
constipation  are  improper 
habits,  bad  living  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  eating  of  concentrated,  refined  foods.  Almost 
any  case  of  constipation  can  be  relieved  without  taking  a 
laxative  if  it  is  given  attention  soon  enough.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  a  drug  it  should  be  mild  and  should  be  used 
only  until  good  habits  replace  bad  ones.  In  purchasing  a 
laxative  call  for  a  U.S.P.  (United  States  Pharmacoposia) 
preparation,  as  such  preparations  are  of  the  highest  quality. 
To  prevent  constipation,  (1)  see  that  your  diet  is  well 
balanced  with  plenty  of  bulk-producing  foods  such  as  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits;  (2)  establish  regular  toilet  habits;  (3) 
exercise;  and  (4)  relax  at  mealtime.  Nervous  tension  is 
quite  frequently  responsible  for  constipation. 


Fig.  9.  We  Spend  More  Money 
Each  Year  on  Worthless  Drugs 
Than  on  Doctors’  Services 
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Antiseptics,  As  specified  in  the  new  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Law,  antiseptics  must  have  germ-killing  power.  This 
probably  does  not  mean,  however,  that  antiseptics  can  now 
be  used  indiscriminately  without  involving  serious  compli¬ 
cations.  No  antiseptic  should  ever  be  used  internally  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  a  reliable  doctor :  it  is  extremely  danger¬ 
ous.  Consult  your  doctor  or  someone  at  a  reliable  clinic 
as  to  what  sort  of  antiseptics  you  should  buy  and  how  you 
should  use  them.  For  slight  cuts  and  surface  wounds — 
which  are  all  too  likely  to  develop  into  serious  conditions 
such  as  blood  poisoning  and  lockjaw — the  following  antisep¬ 
tics  are  inexpensive  and  efficient:  tincture  of  iodine  (half 
strength  solution)  ;  Epsom  salts  in  saturated  solution  (use 
water  that  has  been  boiled  ten  minutes ;  add  enough  Epsom 
salts  so  that  some  still  remains  at  the  bottom  of  your  bottle 
even  after  the  solution  has  stood  twenty-four  hours)  ;  boric 
acid  crystals,  saturated  solution;  and  fresh,  sterile  Mer- 
curochrome  packs. 

W eight-reducing  Treatments,  Manufacturers  of  fat-reduc¬ 
ers  have  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest  within  the  past  few 
years.  Until  the  1938  law  was  passed  preparations  sold  for 
the  cure  of  obesity  were  not  legally  drugs,  since  an  excess 
of  fat  was  not  considered  a  diseased  condition;  hence  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  not  authorized  to  act  in 
regulating  the  sale  of  such  preparations.  Now,  any  prepa¬ 
ration  which,  ‘^affects  the  structure  or  any  function  of  the 
body”  (such  as  slenderizing  preparations),  comes  within 
the  province  of  the  law. 

There  are  three  ways  only  of  reducing  weight,  and  all 
treatments  are  based  upon  one  of  these  ways  or  upon  a 
combination  of  two  or  three  of  these  ways.  They  are:  (1) 
reducing  the  food  below  the  daily  needs  of  the  body;  (2) 
exercise  sufficient  to  burn  up  the  fatty  tissue;  and  (3)  the 
accelerating  of  the  body  processes  by  the  taking  of  drugs 
or  glandular  extracts.  Any  of  these  methods  call  for  advice 
from  some  reliable  source. 
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Reducing  diets  are  sometimes  deficient  in  some  elements 
needed  by  the  body  at  that  time.  Each  individual  wishing 
to  reduce  should  diet  according  to  his  particular  needs  and 
should  control  the  diet  so  as  to  keep  up  to  the  usual  standard 
of  good  health.  Young  persons,  especially,  should  be  sure 
that  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  cut  down  their  weight  before 
doing  so.  Exercise,  if  not  more  strenuous  than  is  desirable 
for  health,  is  a  good  method  of  reducing  weight.  However, 
it  is  not  a  quick  way. 

Some  reducing  agents  contain  thyroid  or  other  glandular 
extract  which  speeds  up  all  of  the  body  processes,  frequently 
to  the  detriment  of  health.  Some  of  these  processes,  once 
speeded  up,  continue  to  function  on  the  higher  level,  thus 
depleting  the  system :  the  body  continues  to  burn  up  tissue 
beyond  the  point  of  safety.  Glandular  preparations  should 
he  taken  only  on  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

Things  Not  to  Do,  and  Things  to  Do  in  Taking  Drugs 
Things  Not  to  Do 

1.  Take  drugs  or  treatments  indiscriminately  upon  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  friend  or  anyone  else  who  is  not  qualified  to  pre¬ 
scribe  ;  or  recommend  treatment  to  friends. 

2.  Take  medicines  containing  habit-forming  drugs. 

3.  Take  glandular  preparations  without  the  advice  of  a 
physician. 

4.  Rely  on  antiseptics  of  which  you  know  little. 

5.  Buy  preparations  whose  prices  have  been  fixed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  or  wholesaler,  for  you  do  not  get  your  money’s 
worth  on  price-fixed  drugs. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Live  sanely.  Be  normal  in  eating  and  drinking,  sleep¬ 
ing,  exercising,  and  working.  Use  precaution  against  acci¬ 
dents  and  situations  dangerous  to  health  or  safety. 

2.  Buy  and  use  good  wholesome  foods  and  adequate  and 
healthful  clothes;  you  will  thus  save  yourself  the  need  of 
buying  very  much  medicine. 
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3.  Get  advice  from  your  doctor  or  a  reputable  prescription 
pharmacist  as  to  kinds  of  simple  antiseptics,  etc.,  to  buy, 
and  be  sure  you  know  how  and  when  to  use  them. 

4.  If  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  relief  from  some  abnormal 
condition,  spend  your  money  for  services  of  a  doctor  rather 
than  for  some  sort  of  ''patent”  goods. 

5.  Be  interested  in  all  proposed  food  and  drug  legislation ; 
it  is  important  to  consumers. 
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The  Buying  of  Cosmetics  and  Toilet 
Preparations 


To  Buy?  No,  What  to  Buy! 

hat  is  the  Question?  The  question  with  regard  to 
cosmetics  and  toilet  preparations,  in  the  United 
States,  is  no  longer  a  question,  “Shall  we  buy  them 
or  not  buy  them  T’  Any  lists  showing  what  Americans  have 
been  buying  during  the  past  few  years  are  pretty  sure  to 
reveal  that  cosmetics  and  other  toilet  preparations  have  a 
place  among  the  leaders  in  volume  of  purchase.  Note  the 
facts  presented  in  the  table  on  p.  146  in  proof  of  this  state¬ 
ment. 

Upon  reading  the  table,  you  will  see  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  year  1929,  spent  as  much  for  cos¬ 
metics  and  toilet  preparations  as  they  did  for  medicines, 
and  more  than  they  did  for  radios  and  musical  instruments. 
More  was  spent  for  food  than  for  any  other  goods,  but  about 
one  twenty-fourth  of  that  amount  was  spent  for  cosmetics 
and  toilet  preparations;  that  is,  every  time  twenty-four 
cents  was  spent  for  food,  in  the  United  States,  one  cent  was 
spent  for  cosmetics  and  toilet  preparations. 

A  yet  more  surprising  fact  than  these  just  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  is  this  one :  During  each  of  the  depression  years  1930 
and  1931,  the  people  of  the  United  States  spent  more  for 
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cosmetics  and  toilet  goods  than  they  had  in  the  highly  pros- 


perous  year,  1929. 

Table  Showing  Comparison  of  Expenditures  for  Cosmetics  and 
Toilet  Preparations  with  Expenditures  for  Several  Other  Items 
in  United  States  in  the  Year  1929.^ 

Item 

Amount  Spent  by 
People  in  the 
United  States 
in  1929 

Cosmetics,  Beauty  Aids  and  Toilet  Preparations . 

Medicine,  Prescription  and  Patent . 

Radio  and  Musical  Instruments . 

Motion  Pictures,  Concerts,  etc . 

Food . 

Clothing . 

$  700,000,000 

700,000,000 
600,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
17,000,000,000 
8,000,000,000 

More  money  was  spent  for  food  and  clothing  than  for  all  other  goods  or  services  combined, 
in  this  list. 


Clearly,  the  question  with  us  is  not,  “Shall  we  buy  cos¬ 
metics  ?”  but,  “What  kind  shall  we  buy  ?”  and,  “How  much 
shall  we  buy?’'  The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  the 
teen-age  girl  wondered  whether  she  dared  to  add  to  the  little 
tin  jar  of  talcum  powder  and  the  bottle  of  glycerine-and- 
rose-water  in  her  dresser  drawer  another  box  containing 
“honest-to-goodness”  face  powder! 

Why  This  Great  Enthusiasm  for  the  Buying  of  Cosmetics 
and  Toilet  Preparations  ?  There  seems  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  continuing  to 
buy  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  the  articles  and  services 
that  are  classed  as  “beauty  aids.”  Times  may  be  “hard” 
and  money  scarce,  yet  the  beauty  market  does  not  fall  olf. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs : 

1.  We  are  living  in  a  time  of  such  great  speed  and  change, 
and  are  feeling  so  unsettled  and  hurried,  that  we  tend  to 

^  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1934 
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try  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  buying  things — whether  we  have 
much  use  for  them  or  not. 

2.  Our  machine  age  has  made  all  sorts  of  competition  com¬ 
mon,  and  a  personally  attractive  appearance  has  come  to  be 
considered  an  important  asset  in  the  getting  and  holding  of 
many  sorts  of  jobs. 

3.  Our  rapid  rate  of  living  and  our  great  amount  of  travel 
have  caused  us  to  seek  many  varieties  of  beauty  aids.  The 
girl  who  spends  a  summer  afternoon  playing  tennis  or  riding 
in  an  open  automobile  or  taking  a  swim  at  a  sunny  beach 
or  pool,  and  then  gets  ready  for  an  evening  of  dancing,  is 
more  likely  to  feel  that  she  needs  beauty  aids  than  did  a 
girl  of  the  old,  more  leisurely  days. 

4.  The  advertising  of  the  printed  page  or  the  radio  has 
done  much  to  make  many  sorts  of  cosmetics  and  toilet 
preparations  seem  highly  desirable. 

5.  The  fact  that  actors  in  “movies”  use  a  great  deal  of 
make-up  has  made  almost  everyone  so  familiar  with  it  that 
the  desire  for  its  use  has  become  great.  When  the  glamor¬ 
ous  heroines  of  the  screen  began  to  paint  on  their  Cupid’s- 
bow  lips  there  wasn’t  much  chance  for  the  minister  or  the 
parent  who  railed  against  lipstick ! 

Don't  Expect  the  Impossible.  Despite  the  fact  that  you  may 
get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure — as  well  as  some  comfort  and 
satisfaction — from  your  very  pretty  and  sweet-smelling 
containers  of  this-or-that  toilet  preparation  and  cosmetic, 
you  are  being  pretty  foolish  if  you  expect  the  cosmetics  and 
beauty  preparations  to  take  the  place  of  your  doctor  or 
dentist.  Cosmetics  and  beauty  preparations  are  things  not 
to  buy  if  you  are  expecting  them  to  take  the  place  of  health 
and  health  services. 

Mystical  Claims  Made.  Because  we  all  wish  to  appear  to 
the  very  best  advantage  we  are  sometimes  overcredulous 
and  believe  extravagant  claims  made  by  manufacturers  of 
cosmetics  and  toilet  preparations.  Probably  no  other  indus- 
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try  depends  upon  illusion  and  pseudoscientific  appeal  to  the 
extent  that  the  cosmetics  industry  does.  Mystical  prepara¬ 
tions,  proclaimed  to  perform  all  kinds  of  magic,  and  charla¬ 
tans  specializing  in  worthless  quackeries  contribute  to  the 
wasting  of  much  good  money. 

Cosmetics  Are  Now  Subject  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  As 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  all  cosmetics  distributed 
in  interstate  commerce  now  come  under  federal  jurisdiction. 
Beauty  preparations  which  are  injurious  under  usual  condi¬ 
tions  or  which  are  injurious  under  conditions  prescribed  on 
the  label  are  prohibited.  Aniline  hair  dyes,  which  are  poi¬ 
sonous  to  some  people,  are  not  banned  but  must  be  marked 
plainly  as  follows : 

Caution — This  product  contains  ingredients  which  may  cause  skin 
irritation  on  certain  individuals  and  a  preliminary  test  according 
to  the  accompanying  directions  should  first  he  made.  This  product 
must  not  he  used  for  dyeing  the  eyelashes  or  eyebrows:  to  do  so 
may  cause  blindness. 

The  law  needs  to  be  made  more  comprehensive  and  should 
be  strengthened  in  several  respects  to  include:  (1)  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  of  cosmetics,  (2)  licensing  of  manufacturers,, 
and  (3)  registration  of  proprietary  products. 

A  New  Term  Has  Its  Influence  in  Our  Buying  of  Beauty 
Aids.  Allergy  is  a  new  term  used  to  designate  a  condition  of 
hypersensitiveness  to  substances  by  certain  individuals, 
such  substances  not  being  harmful  to  the  majority  of  people. 
An  ingredient  in  a  cosmetic  may  cause  inflammation  or 
eruption  on  a  few  persons  although  the  same  preparation 
may  be  used  daily  by  thousands  without  injury.  For  that 
reason  careful  cosmetic  manufacturers  try  to  eliminate  in¬ 
gredients  which  are  doubtful  and  which  may  possibly  cause 
allergic  reactions.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this  altogether, 
however,  as  many  people  are  hypersensitive  to  common  sub¬ 
stances.  This  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  in- 
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gredients  to  be  listed  on  the  label  of  a  preparation ;  for  then 
preparations  containing  substances  to  which  an  individual 
is  supersensitive  may  be  avoided. 

No  Need  to  Give  a  Good  Servant  a  Black  Eye,  While  there 
are  manufacturers  who  are  making  false  promises  of  bene¬ 
fits  which  their  products  cannot  possibly  perform,  there  are 
many,  many  others  who  are  producing  products  of  merit. 
These  products  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  every  person’s  business  to  look  her  or  his 
best  and  to  employ  such  means  as  she  or  he  can  without 
sacrificing  health  or  using  money  which  should  be  spent  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  an  open  mind 
and  not  to  condemn  all  products  because  a  few  are  unreliable. 
One  should  be  informed  and  should  use  one’s  intelligence 
in  passing  upon  claims  made  for  beauty  preparations. 

Skin  Preparations 

Requirements  of  the  Skin.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  con¬ 
sumers  often  become  confused  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
glamorous  advertising  with  regard  to  beautifying  agents? 
How  much  do  we  even  try  to  know  about  just  what  cosmetics 
and  toilet  preparations  can  do  for  the  skin  ?  Essentially,  all 
that  such  preparations  can  do  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  headings: 

1.  Cleanliness.  To  remove  make-up  and  to  cleanse  the 
skin  properly  may  require  more  than  the  use  of  soap  and 
water.  A  successful  cosmetician  recommends  the  following 
method  for  cleansing  the  skin:  Rinse  the  face  with  clear 
water  and  dry ;  apply  cream ;  remove  with  cloth  wrung  out  of 
clear  water;  wash  the  face  with  soap,  and  rinse;  apply 
cream. 

2.  Lubrication.  Most  climates  dry  out  the  skin.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  replace  the  lost  natural  oils  with  a  good 
cream. 

3.  Protection.  Besides  protecting  the  skin  by  not  subject¬ 
ing  it  to  too  much  wind  or  cold  or  sun,  it  may  be  desirable 
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to  use  some  beauty  aids  in  the  form  of  sunburn  preventives, 
hand  lotions,  powders,  and  the  like. 

4.  Stimulation,  Massage  increases  the  blood  supply  to  the 
skin  and  makes  it  more  healthy.  Usually,  good,  healthful 


Oval.  Right 

Tlie  oval-shaped  face  is  the  per¬ 
fect  face,  and  hair  should  be 
dressed  to  emphasize  this  shape ; 
rouge  should  follow  the  natural 
flush. 

Wrong 

This  hairdressing  tends  to  widen 
the  face ;  so  do  dabs  of  rouge 
and  widened  lips. 

Hound.  Right 

The  hair  is  dressed  to  lengthen 
the  face  and  the  rouge  applied 
close  to  the  nose. 

Wrong 

Here  the  hairdress  shortens  and 
widens  the  appearance  of  the 
face,  as  does  the  rouge  placed 
away  from  the  nose,  and  the 
lengthened  lips. 

Long.  Right 

Dressing  the  hair  over  the  fore¬ 
head  shortens  the  face,  and 
rouge  applied  away  from  the 
nose  widens  the  appearance. 
Wrong 

The  hair  curled  hack  from  the 
forehead  emphasizes  the  length 
of  the  face,  as  does  the  rouge 
close  to  the  nose,  and  the  small 
lips. 


Fig.  10.  The  Right  and  Wrong 
Ways  of  Make-up 


RIGHT  WRONG 


exercise  gives  the  needed  stimulation,  but  some  cosmetics 
may  aid  in  this  matter.  Fig.  10. 


Face  Creams 

Despite  some  of  the  highly  attractive  advertising,  there 
are  no  precious  or  secret  ingredients  used  in  face  creams. 
^^Radio  active’’  and  “vitamin”  creams  cannot,  thus  far,  be 
shown  by  scientific  evidence  to  have  special  values  other 
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than  those  of  other  sorts.  Creams  may  be  roui>'hly  classi¬ 
fied  as  (1)  cleansing  creams,  (2)  massage  or  tissue  creams, 
and  (3)  vanishing  creams. 

Cleansing  Creams  usually  have  a  base  of  petrolatum  and 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  oil.  They  are  soft,  and  melt 
readily  at  skin  temperature. 

Massage  or  Tissue  Creams  are  usually  casein  preparations, 
or  lanolin  compounds.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “skin 
food,”  since  the  skin  cannot  be  nourished  from  the  outside. 
Their  chief  value  lies  in  the  stimulation  of  circulation  and 
in  the  strengthening  of  facial  muscles  through  massaging 
which  accompanies  their  use.  They  also  prevent  dryness 
and  keep  the  skin  soft. 

Vanishing  Creams  contain  stearic  acid,  an  ingredient  also 
used  in  soap.  Vanishing  creams  contain  only  a  small  amount 
of  oil,  so  are  practically  greaseless. 

Reducing  Creams.  Reducing  creams  as  external  applications 
are  worthless.  If  a  benefit  is  derived  it  is  due  to  the  mas¬ 
sage  and  not  to  any  quality  in  the  cream.  Some  reducing 
creams  contain  free  iodine  which  may  develop  skin  irrita¬ 
tions. 

Freckle  Removers  and  Skin  Bleaches.  Special-purpose 
creams,  such  as  freckle  or  wrinkle  removers  and  skin 
bleaches,  not  only  seldom  do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do, 
but  even  may  be  dangerous  to  use. 

Freckle  removers,  skin  peelers,  bleaches,  and  whiteners  are  practi¬ 
cally  all  inherently  dangerous  if  they  are  really  effective.  These 
preparations  may  contain  ammoniated  mercury,  corrosive  sublimate 
(a  mercury  compound) ,  Epsom  salts,  carbolic  acid,  arsenic  compounds, 
or  salicylic  acid;  any  one  of  which  may  prove  disastrous  to  those  with 
tender  skin  or  whose  skins  possess  idiosyncrasies.  These  substances 
act  by  setting  up  inflammation  which  removes  the  outer  skin.  You 
will  use  preparations  containing  them  at  your  peril.  Many  commercial 
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preparations  sold  as  skin  bleaches  and  freckle  removers  have  been 
proceeded  against  as  violative  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
when  they  bore  medicinal  claims,  and  when  labels  declared  them  to  be 
harmless  or  safe;  for  products  containing  such  mercury  salts,  carbolic 
acid,  arsenic  compounds,  or  salicylic  acid  are  actually  dangerous.^ 

Face  Powders 

Face  powders  of  the  highest  quality  use  pure,  ground 
talc  as  their  base.  Talc  is  found  in  rock  form  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  the  purest  talc  being  located  in  Italy 
and  the  United  States.  Other  ingredients  sometimes  found 
in  face  powder  are  of  vegetable  origin  such  as  rice,  wheat, 
orris  root,  almond,  and  the  like.  A  perfume  supplies  the 
fragrance.  Some  coloring  matter  is  also  added.  Zinc  oxide 
and  zinc  stearate  are  not  used  in  powders  as  much  as  for¬ 
merly,  but  they  are  still  used  to  a  certain  extent.  The  last 
two  ingredients  are  sometimes  irritating  to  the  skin.  Price 
is  not  always  an  indication  of  quality  in  buying  powder. 
Reports  of  consumers'-research  organizations  may  help  one 
to  get  the  best  value  for  the  money. 

For  those  who  wish  to  prepare  their  own  powder,  purified 
talcum  powder  U.  S.  P.  can  usually  be  obtained  from  a  whole¬ 
sale  druggist.  Perfume  may  be  added  in  the  form  of  an 
essential  oil,  such  as  natural  lavender  or  lemon  oil. 

Hair  Preparations 

Hair  Dyes,  Hair  Color  Restorers,  and  Bleaches.  The  better 
beauty  shops  are  likely  to  use  only  safe  hair  dyes  such  as 
henna  and  some  aniline  dyes.  Incidentally,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  any  dye  carrying  the  name  ‘‘henna”  is  a  pure 
vegetable  dye.  However,  as  the  pure,  vegetable  henna  pro¬ 
duces  only  shades  of  red,  any  dye  claiming  other  shades  is 
misleading.  Hair  dyes  containing  metallic  salts  are  in¬ 
sidious,  as  their  poisons  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  system 
and  in  time  are  very  injurious.  Metallic  salts  sometimes 

2  How  to  Read  the  Label.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Drugs  Administration. 
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used  are  lead,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  nickel,  bismuth  and 
cadmium. 

The  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  believes  that : 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  lead-salt  type  of  hair  dye  of  which  there  are 
several  on  the  market,  has  any  legitimate  excuse  for  being.  Such 
dyes  act  slowly  and  have  to  be  applied  many  times  in  order  that  the 
thin  deposits  that  they  lay  on  the  hair  may  become  dense  enough  to 
produce  the  color  desired.  Most  of  the  lead-salt  type  of  dyes  are  sold 
under  the  claim  that  they  are  “hair  color  restorers,”  a  falsehood  which 
could  not  appear  on  the  trade  package  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
hair  dyes,  unfortunately,  do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
National  Food  and  Drug  Act.^ 

Hair  color  restorers  are  slow  hair  dyes  which  do  not,  as 
claimed,  restore  the  color  of  the  hair.  Peroxide  washes  and 
other  preparations  for  bleaching  are  comparatively  safe. 

Hair  Lotions  and  Tonics.  External  applications  do  not  nour¬ 
ish  the  hair  any  more  than  they  nourish  the  skin.  How¬ 
ever,  oils  do  lubricate  the  hair  and  keep  it  soft  and  pliable. 
Many  scalp  lotions,  of  themselves,  are  of  little  value,  but 
the  massage  which  accompanies  them  is  beneficial.  Many 
lotions  and  tonics,  some  of  which  are  quite  expensive,  are 
used  to  remove  dandruff.  A  simple  treatment  for  dandruff 
is  the  application  of  warm  oil  followed  by  a  shampoo  with 
a  mild  soap. 

Depilatories.  Depilatories,  sold  under  fanciful  names,  usu¬ 
ally  claim  that  they  kill  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Ingredients 
used  in  depilatories  are  thallium  acetate,  sodium,  potassium 
strontium,  calcium,  or  barium  sulphite,  all  of  which  are 
solvents  which  produce  only  temporary  results,  as  they  do 
not  destroy  the  papilla.  The  only  sure  way  of  removing 
hair  is  by  electrolysis.  Each  hair  must  be  destroyed  sepa¬ 
rately,  an  extremely  tedious  method  which  only  skilled  op¬ 
erators  should  attempt. 


3  Ibid. 
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Astringents  and  Deodorants 

Astringents.  Most  astringents  sold  at  fancy  prices  are  es¬ 
sentially  alcohol  and  water,  though  some  contain  carbolic 
acid,  which  is  irritating  to  certain  skins.  The  claim  that 
astringents  shrink  the  skin,  and  thus  remove  wrinkles,  is 
unfounded.  The  effect  of  astringents  is  only  a  temporary 
closing  of  the  pores  and  a  tingling  sensation  due  to  the 
alcohol.  These  results  can  be  obtained  much  less  expen¬ 
sively  by  applying  cold  water,  ice,  or  inexpensive  prepara¬ 
tions  containing  alcohol,  such  as  witch  hazel,  bay  rum,  or 
lavender  water. 

Deodorants.  Deodorants  are  of  two  classes :  (1)  those  which 
destroy  or  absorb  bad  odors  but  which  do  not  restrict  the 
how  of  perspiration,  and  (2)  those  which  check  the  flow  of 
perspiration.  Most  perspiration  suppressives  are  astrin¬ 
gents  which  contain  aluminum  chloride.  Such  preparations 
are  not  injurious  to  most  people  if  the  solution  is  not 
stronger  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  Aluminum  chloride, 
however,  is  harmful  to  fabrics,  so  care  should  be  used  in 
applying  preparations  containing  it.  Rinse  off  the  deodor¬ 
ant  and  dry  the  skin  before  replacing  clothing.  If  any  is 
left  on,  the  garments  suffer. 

Nail  Preparations,  Rouge,  and  Lipstick 

Nail  Polish.  Nail  polish  is  a  quick-drying  lacquer  contain¬ 
ing  a  dye  of  various  shades  of  red.  Nail  polish  removers 
are  solvents,  usually  acetone.  Cuticle  removers  are  solvents 
such  as  potassium  hydroxide,  which  are  usually  mixed  with 
glycerine  and  a  little  perfume.  Nail  bleaches  are  usually 
peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Rouge  and  Lipstick.  The  constituents  of  rouge  and  lipstick 
are  essentially  the  same.  They  consist  of  wax  and  an  aniline 
dye.  The  indelible  lipsticks  may  contain  mercury  or  lead, 
which  are  considered  dangerous. 
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Toilet  Goods 

Toilet  Soaps.  Soaps  are  generally  made  by  combining  either 
animal  or  vegetable  fat  with  an  alkali  such  as  soda  or  potash. 
Toilet  soap  is  usually  made  of  a  vegetable  oil,  tallow,  color¬ 
ing  matter,  and  perfume.  Oils  usually  used  are  cocoanut 
oil,  peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  linseed  oil,  or  sesame  oil.  Toilet 
soaps  should  be  made  of  high-grade  oil,  should  be  free  from 
alkali,  and  should  contain  no  insoluble  materials.  Pure  soap 
cannot  be  made  more  beneficial  by  adding  such  ingredients 
as  buttermilk,  oatmeal,  glycerine,  Vitamin  D,  and  the  like. 
Expensive  soaps  cleanse  no  better  than  cheaper  ones.  It  is 
economical  to  buy  soap  in  large  quantities,  as  it  will  not  dry 
out  or  be  wasted  before  use. 

Shaving  Soaps.  Shaving  soaps  are  usually  made  with  a 
cocoanut  oil  base  to  which  sodium  peroxide  and  potassium 
hydroxide  are  added.  Stearic  acid  gives  the  soap  body  and 
gum  keeps  the  lather  from  drying.  Shaving  soaps  make 
excellent  toilet  soaps,  as  usually  very  fine  grades  of  material 
are  used  in  them. 

Dentifrices.  Just  what  can  a  dentifrice  do?  According  to 
dental  authorities  tooth  pastes  and  powders  are  slight  me¬ 
chanical  aids  in  cleaning  the  teeth.  They  are  simply  cleans¬ 
ing  agents.  They  do  not  sweeten  the  breath,  cure  pyorrhea, 
trench  mouth,  or  other  mouth  disorders.  None  of  them  by 
reason  of  inherent  qualities  prevent  tooth  decay.  They  do 
not  remove  the  ''seven  stains’’  nor  prevent  "pink  tooth¬ 
brush”  ;  nor  do  they  even  whiten  the  teeth.  They  have  no 
value  as  acid-neutralizing  agents,  as  any  preparation  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  mouth  does  not  have  any  permanent  effect 
on  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  saliva.  Harsh  abrasives 
in  dentifrices  may  destroy  the  protective  enamel  of  the 
teeth.  Sugar  or  starch  in  dentifrices  is  not  desirable  as  it 
may  remain  in  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  and  cause  fer¬ 
mentation.  Some  constituents  of  tooth  pastes  are  sodium 
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bicarbonate,  magnesia,  chalk,  pumice,  sodium  perborate, 
borax,  starch,  sugar,  and  flavoring,  with  bleaches  added 
occasionally.  One  can  easily  prepare  his  own  dentifrice  by 
mixing  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint  or  oil  of  winter- 
green  with  precipitated  chalk,  U.S.P.  A  standard  formula 
recommended  by  the  American  Dental  Association  is  den- 
tifricium  n.f,  VI. 

Check  Your  Buying  Habits 

How  Much  Are  You  Spending  for  Cosmetics?  Those  who 
keep  a  record  of  expenditures  are  usually  surprised — and 
often  alarmed — to  find  how  much  they  spend  for  cosmetics. 
The  amount  is  frequently  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  spent 
for  other  items.  You  may  be  keeping  an  account  of  per¬ 
sonal  expenditures,  so  compare  the  amount  spent  for  cos¬ 
metics  with  your  total  spending.  If  you  find  the  amount 
too  large  ask  yourself: 

1.  What  am  I  buying  that  I  do  not  need? 

2.  Am  I  paying  more  than  I  should  for  what  I  do  need  ? 

3.  Am  I  paying  too  much  for  the  fancy  package  or  jar? 

4.  Am  I  buying  in  the  most  economical  quantity?  When 
you  have  found  a  kind  of  cosmetic  which  you  have  reason 
to  have  confidence  in  and  which  you  have  found  helpful, 
price  the  various-sized  containers  of  the  article.  A  larger 
amount  can  usually  be  bought  at  a  saving ;  be  careful,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  will  not  deteriorate  before  it  is  used.  Remov¬ 
ing  parts  to  a  smaller  container  is  usually  a  good  plan. 

Something  to  Remember 

In  spite  of  claims  made  by  manufacturers,  science  has 
thus  far  been  unable  to  discover: 

(1)  a  preparation  that  will  grow  hair  or  that  will  perma¬ 
nently  remove  hair 

(2)  an  agent  that  will  restore  the  color  of  hair 

(3)  a  face  cream  that  will  build  or  nourish  the  skin  or 
that  will  remove  wrinkles 
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(4)  an  external  reducing  preparation  that  will  remove  fat 

(5)  a  toilet  soap  that  has  medicinal  properties 

(6)  a  dentifrice  that  will  destroy  harmful  bacteria,  cure 
diseased  mouth  conditions,  sweeten  the  breath,  or  remove 
stains 

(7)  any  cosmetic  or  toilet  preparation  that  will  take  the 
place  of  proper  diet  and  exercise,  adequate  sleep,  and  other 
good  health  habits 
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UNIT  FIVE;  THE  BUYING 
OF  CLOTHING 


11. 

How  to  Recognize  Quality  in  Textiles 


What  Do  You  Want  When  You  Buy  Textiles? 

Department  Store  Makes  an  Experiment.  A  few 
years  ago  a  well-known  store  tried  to  find  out  how 
consumers  go  about  selecting  silk  dress  goods.  At 
certain  times  customers  were  offered  material  for  a  dress 
and  told  they  might  select  free  any  piece  they  chose  from  a 
large  assortment  on  which  no  prices  were  marked.  Almost 
without  exception,  customers  selected  heavy,  substantial- 
feeling  silks  that  were  in  colors  or  patterns  which  pleased 
them.  Yet  many  of  these  silks  were  the  cheapest  and 
poorest  of  the  lot,  containing  little  or  no  real  silk  and  having 
chemical  heavy-weighting. 

Why  did  most  of  these  women  thus  cheat  themselves? 
Because  they  were  still  using  the  methods  of  a  past  time 
for  judging  quality  of  silk  dress  goods.  Before  the  use  of 
the  present  rapidly-changing  methods  of  using  new  kinds 
of  fibers,  combinations  of  different  yarns,  new  weaves,  new 
methods  of  dyeing,  bleaching,  shrinking,  napping,  calender¬ 
ing,  mercerizing,  and  the  like,  the  buyer  could  feel  pretty 
sure  that  silk  goods  which  looked  and  felt  heavy  was  better 
than  that  which  looked  and  felt  light;  but  with  the  advent 
of  new  methods  of  manufacturing  comes  the  need  for  new 
methods  of  selecting.  This  ‘‘streamline  age’’  makes  a  lot  of 
demands  on  our  abilities! 
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Today,  the  consumer-buyers  of  fabrics  want  just  what 
the  consumer-buyers  of  other  years  wanted :  a  material  that 
has  both  good  looks  and  quality,  whether  bought  by  the 
piece  or  in  a  ready-made  garment.  In  order  to  get  what 
they  want,  they  must  have  some  assistance  in  identifying 
fibers.  They  should  also  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  fiber  and  should  be 
familiar  with  the  common  weaves  and  the  better-known 
finishing  processes.  That  they  are  beginning  to  demand 
some  help  in  the  matter  may  be  seen  in  what  is  already  being 
done  with  regard  to  rayon. 

Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  Rayon  Industry.  Because  of 
so  much  confusion  in  the  textile  field,  consumer  groups, 
various  women’s  clubs,  and  commercial  agencies  have  been 
persistently  agitating  fiber  identification  labeling  and  have 
been  putting  on  “truth  in  fabric”  campaigns.  Organizations 
whose  memberships  include  millions  of  women  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  the  result 
that  the  Commission  has  formulated  “Trade  Practice  Rules 
for  the  Rayon  Industry.”  These  rules,  as  promulgated  in 
October,  1937,  set  up  definite  standards  for  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  all  synthetics  which  shall  hereafter  be  designated 
as  “rayon.”  If  the  marketers  of  rayon  comply  with  the 
rulings,  most  of  which  are  mandatory,  many  of  the  con¬ 
sumers’  textile  problems  will  be  simplified.  No  doubt  these 
trade  practice  rules  will  be  followed  by  others  which  will 
regulate  other  fabrics. 

Distinguishing  the  Various  Fibers 

What  Fibers  Do  You  Need  to  Recognize  When  You  Buy 
Textiles?  When  you  buy  fabrics  you  are  buying  something 
which  man  has  been  using  for  about  10,000  years  or  longer, 
even  longer  than  he  has  used  metals.  Linen,  probably  the 
oldest  textile,  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Pha¬ 
raohs.  Fig.  11.  Solomon,  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  sent 
to  Egypt  for  linen,  at  that  time  considered  the  most-to-be- 
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desired  textile  in  the  world.  The  origin  of  cotton  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  first  known  and 
used  in  India,  where  their  sacred  books  speak  of  ‘‘kurpas,” 
the  name  by  which  cotton  is  still  known  in  that  country. 


Fig.  11.  Linen  Workers  in  (1)  Egypt  and  (2)  Sixteenth- 
Century  Europe 

The  principles  of  good  weaving  have  altered  very  little  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries.  Only  methods  change. 


Woolen  fabrics  date  back  to  about  1600  B.c.  Bible  passages 
mention  activities  having  to  do  with  wool  growing,  one  of 
which,  in  describing  a  virtuous  woman  says,  “She  seeketh 
wool  and  flax  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.”  There 
are  many  legendary  tales  woven  around  the  discovery  of 
silk.  You  may  have  read  the  story  of  how  Si-Ling-Chi,  the 
wife  of  the  Chinese  emperor  Hoang-Ti,  accidentally  dropped 
a  cocoon  into  a  basin  of  warm  water  and  thereupon  began 
unwinding  the  long  silky  strand  which  has  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  man. 

For  many,  many  centuries  these  four  fibers  (linen,  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk)  clothed  the  people  of  the  world.  Then  came 
the  new,  man-made  fiber  “rayon,”  a  product  which  was  first 
manufactured  in  1885.  Since  rayon  was  invented,  the  entire 
textile  industry  has  been  revolutionized,  and  rayon  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  until  it  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in 
the  world. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Linen  Fiber.  Linen  fibers  range  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length;  their  being  so  long 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  twist  linen  yarn  tightly  in  order 
to  hold  the  ends  in  place.  Because  of  their  smoothness  and 
straightness,  the  fibers  have  a  silky  luster  which  is  increased 
by  beating  or  pounding  the  linen  after  it  has  been  woven. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  fibers  and  its  strength 
increases  when  it  is  wet.  It  is  not  elastic ;  hence  it  wrinkles 
easily,  unless  treated  chemically  as  is  now  often  done.  Linen 
is  especially  suitable  for  summer  wear,  as  it  is  a  good  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat  and  also  is  so  glossy  that  it  does  not  soil 
easily. 

Characteristics  of  Cotton  Fiber.  The  cotton  fiber  is  short, 
the  longest  fibers  averaging  1%  inches.  Because  it  is  so 
short  it  is  not  as  strong  as  some  of  the  other  fibers,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  twist  the  yarn  tightly  and  otherwise 
strengthen  it.  It  is  sometimes  treated  with  chemicals  and 
passed  through  heavy  rollers,  a  process  which  is  called  mer- 
cerization  and  which  contributes  both  to  its  strength  and 
luster.  Cotton  has  more  elasticity  than  linen,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  animal  fibers.  Cotton  is  not  as  good  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat  as  linen,  but  it  is  a  better  conductor  than 
silk  or  wool;  and  so  is  considered  a  cool  material  for  sum¬ 
mer  wear.  It  can  be  laundered  easily,  as  it  withstands  high 
temperatures  well  and  can  be  ironed  with  a  hot  iron  with¬ 
out  scorching.  Cotton  that  is  continuously  exposed  to  light 
and  sunshine  loses  strength,  which  fact  accounts  for  cotton 
draperies'  rotting  so  quickly. 

Characteristics  of  the  Wool  Fiber.  Wool  fibers  range  from 
one  to  eight  inches  in  length,  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
sheep  and  the  part  of  the  animal  from  which  the  wool  is 
taken.  The  quality  of  the  wool  depends  considerably  upon 
whether  it  is  taken  from  live  or  dead  sheep.  The  former 
is  called  '‘fleece  wool"  and  the  latter,  "pulled  wool."  The 
latter,  a  poorer  grade,  is  used  in  making  blankets  and  some 
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flannels.  Under  a  microscope,  wool  fibers  appear  as  rods 
with  scales  covering  their  surfaces.  These  scales  give  wool 
its  felting  property,  as  they  swell  when  wet  and  mass  to¬ 
gether.  Wool  is  the  most  elastic  of  all  fibers ;  it  will  stretch 
as  much  as  thirty  per  cent  of  its  length  before  breaking. 
It  is  the  poorest  conductor  of  heat  of  any  of  the  textile  fibers, 
which  fact,  coupled  with  its  capacity  to  hold  air  enmeshed, 
makes  it  the  warmest  of  all  the  fibers.  Wool  can  absorb  a 
great  deal  of  moisture  before  it  feels  damp ;  hence  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  for  athletic  wear.  Wool  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  softer  and  finer  than  wools  produced  else¬ 
where,  so  it  is  not  suitable  for  rugs  and  carpets,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  harsher  wool.  This  fact  necessitates  our  importing 
wool  for  floor  coverings  and  for  other  purposes  requiring  a 
coarser  wool. 

Characteristics  of  the  Silk  Fiber.  The  silk  fiber  is  the  long¬ 
est,  natural,  existing  fiber,  ranging  from  1350  to  4000  feet 
in  length.  It  is  very  elastic  and  has  great  resiliency,  quali¬ 
ties  which  make  it  especially  desirable  for  hose.  It  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat  and  of  electricity  so  is  quite  frequently 
used  for  insulation  purposes.  Silk  can  absorb  a  great  deal 
of  water  and  still  feel  comparatively  dry.  It  absorbs  perspi¬ 
ration  and  oil  from  the  skin  and  sheds  dirt  readily;  so  is 
considered  a  hygienic  fabric. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  silk  worms,  the  wild  and  the 
cultivated.  The  wild  silk  worm  feeds  on  scrub  oak  and 
produces  a  fiber  of  coarse  texture.  The  cultivated  worm 
feeds  on  the  mulberry  leaf  and  produces  a  much  finer  fiber 
than  that  of  the  wild  worm.  Reeled  silk  yarn  is  made  from 
long  fibers  that  lie  parallel  and  are  only  slackly  twisted  to¬ 
gether.  Spun  yarn  is  made  from  short  and  uneven  fibers 
which  are  tightly  twisted.  Reeled  silks  are  lustrous,  while 
spun  silks  are  dull  and  “cottony”  in  appearance.  Spun  silks 
are  not  as  strong  as  reeled  silk,  so  are  frequently  used  as 
filling  threads  which  do  not  have  to  be  as  strong  as  the  warp 
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FABRICS  CONTAIN  LESS  SILK  WHEN  MORE  WEIGHTING  IS  USED 


NO  WEIGHTING 


Fig.  12.  Weighting  Silk  Thread  with  Metallic  Waste  Is  a 


Common  Practice 


threads.  Silk  has  a  strong  affinity  for  metals  and  will  ab¬ 
sorb  metal  to  the  extent  of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  cloth.  This  absorbing  of  metals  is  called 
'‘weighting.’'  Fig.  12.  A  certain  amount  of  weighting  is 
considered  legitimate,  if  care  is  taken  that  the  fibers  are  not 
injured.  According  to  government  regulations,  a  "pure  dye” 
silk  cannot  have  more  than  10  per  cent  weighting.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  50  per  cent,  though  this  amount  causes 
silk  to  deteriorate  rapidly  on  being  exposed  to  light,  air, 
and  perspiration.  Silk  also  has  a  great  affinity  for  dye  and 
may  be  dyed  in  the  stock,  in  the  yarn,  or  in  the  piece. 

Characteristics  of  Rayon.  Rayon  is  made  by  treating  cel¬ 
lulose  with  chemicals.  Wood  pulp  and  cotton  linters  are 
the  materials  most  generally  used  in  making  rayon  fabric. 
There  are  four  processes  for  making  rayon:  the  cupram- 
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monium,  the  viscose  (Fig'.  13),  the  cellulose-acetate,  and  the 
nitro-cellulose — the  last  method  being  now  very  seldom 
used.  The  products  of  each  process  vary  somewhat  but  they 
all  have  some  characteristics  in  common.  Seen  under  a 
microscope,  the  fiber  resembles  a  smooth  glass  rod  which 
may  be  made  of  any  desired  length.  Spun  rayon  yam  is 
made  from  short  fibers  spun  into  yam  similar  to  spun  silk. 


Fig.  13.  The  Fibers  of  Rayon  Are  Made  of  a  Viscose  Cellulose 
Compound  Forced  through  the  Minute  Holes  in  a  Collander 

In  general,  rayons  lose  their  strength  when  wet  and  regain 
it  as  soon  as  they  become  dry.  Undyed  rayon  will  not  yel¬ 
low  with  age,  as  does  silk,  but  will  remain  white  to  the  end 
of  its  life.  Rayon  is  not  as  elastic  as  silk,  but  is  more 
elastic  than  cotton  and  linen.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat, 
which  fact  makes  it  a  satisfactory  material  for  summer 
wear.  Cellulose-acetates  have  the  lowest  natural  luster,  but 
the  other  three  can  be  treated  chemically  to  reduce  the 
luster.  Rayons  absorb  dye  more  readily  than  any  other 
fiber,  and  many  beautiful  shades  are  produced  by  the  dye¬ 
ing  process. 

Tests  for  the  Identifying  of  Fibers,  Following  are  a  few 
simple  tests  which  are  helpful  to  consumer-buyers: 


Linen 


The  thread  snaps,  leaving  a  pointed  edge.  It  burns 
quickly  with  a  yellow  flame.  It  creases  easily.  Linen  is 
usually  lustrous  and  is  cold  and  leathery  to  the  touch. 
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Cotton 

Threads  break  easily,  leaving  fuzzy  ends.  They  burn 
readily,  flashing  up  and  giving  off  an  odor  of  burnt  paper. 
Cotton  dissolves  in  an  acid.  To  test  a  mixed  goods  contain¬ 
ing  cotton  and  woolen  fibers,  place  a  sample  in  a  porcelain 
dish  and  cover  with  a  cold,  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Let  stand  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Wash  out  the  sample. 
The  residue  is  wool. 

Wool 

The  fibers  pull  apart  easily,  leaving  a  curly  end.  Wool 
burns  slowly  with  an  odor  of  burning  feathers.  Wool  is 
''springy”  and  difficult  to  crease.  It  dissolves  in  an  alkali. 
To  test  a  mixed  goods  containing  cotton  and  wool,  place  the 
sample  of  material  to  be  tested  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Cover 
with  a  weak  solution  of  lye.  Boil  a  few  minutes.  Wash  the 
sample.  The  wool  will  have  dissolved  and  the  residue  is 
cotton.  Fig.  14. 

Silk 

Threads  break  with  smooth,  straight  ends.  Pure  dye  silk 
burns  rapidly  with  a  black,  beaded  edge.  Fig.  15.  The 
black,  brittle  beads  on  the  edge  can  be  easily  crushed  with 
the  fingers.  Weighted  silk  burns  slowly,  leaving  a  residue 
in  the  shape  of  the  piece  of  material.  Fig.  16.  This  residue 
or  framework  is  composed  of  metallic  salts.  Silk  dissolves 
in  an  alkali. 

Rayon 

Rayon  yarns  pull  apart  easily  with  ends  that  appear  to 
be  bundles  of  fine  wires.  Rayon  burns  quickly  with  an  odor 
of  burning  paper.  When  a  sample  is  burned  the  ash  left  at 
the  edge  is  fine  and  soft.  Rayon  acetates  burn,  leaving  a 
very  hard  bead,  and  puckering  and  stiffening  the  material 
around  the  burned  section.  Fig.  17.  Rayon  yarns  are 
weakened  in  water  and  will  dissolve  in  an  acid.  Fig.  18. 
Silk  yarns  will  remain  firm. 
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TESTS'^  FOR  FABRIC 


Fig.  14.  Mixed  Wool  and  Cotton 
The  samples  were  boiled  in  one 
cup  of  water  to  which  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  lye  had  been  added. 
After  being  boiled,  the  samples 
were  pressed  with  a  medium-hot 
iron.  The  wool  dissolved,  leaving 
the  cotton. 


Fig.  15.  Pure  Dye  Silk 
The  sample  of  silk  burned 
rapidly,  leaving  a  black,  brittle, 
beaded  edge.  As  you  will  see  in 
Fig.  16,  when  silk  is  weighted, 
the  fabric  does  not  burn  up  but 
leaves  a  residue.  Rayon  puckers 
when  burnt. 


Fig.  16.  Weighted  Silk 
The  sample  of  silk  burned 
slowly,  leaving  a  residue,  or 
framework,  composed  of  metallic 
salts. 


Fig.  17.  Rayon  Acetate 
Rayon  burns  rapidly,  leaving 
a  hard,  beaded  edge  and  pucker¬ 
ing  around  the  burned  area. 

The  material  feels  stiff  at  the 
burned  edge. 


*SAMPLE  FABRICS  PROVIDED 
ANGELES  SOAP  COMPANY 


THROUGH  THE  COURTESY  OP  THE  LOS 
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IDENTIFICATION 


Fig.  18.  Mixed  Wool  and  Rayon  Rayon 

Sulphuric  acid  dissolved  the  rayon  out  of  the  sample  (left),  leaving 
the  wool,  when  pressed  with  a  medium-hot  iron. 


Fig.  19.  Mixed  Wool,  Rayon,  and  Cotton 

After  being  boiled  in  lye  water  and  pressed  with  a  medium-hot 
iron,  the  wool  dissolved,  leaving  the  cotton  and  rayon. 
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A  Few  Facts  About  the  Knitting  and  Weaving  of  Cloth 

The  structure  of  a  fabric  has  much  to  do  with  its  wearing 
qualities  as  well  as  its  appearance;  so  consumers  should 
know  something  about  knitting  and  weaving  processes. 

Knitting 

There  are  two  kinds  of  knitting,  hand  knitting  and  warp 
knitting.  Hand  knitting  forms  loops  running  crosswise  of 
the  fabric,  each  loop  linked  to  the  one  in  the  preceding  row. 
Warp  knitting  is  really  half  woven  and  half  knitted:  knit¬ 
ting,  or  forming  loops,  is  done  in  both  directions,  lengthwise 
and  crosswise.  Hand-knitted  garments,  if  well  done,  have  a 
better  appearance;  but  warp-knitted  clothing  is  stronger 
and  will  usually  keep  its  shape  better. 

Weaves 

The  three  standard  weaves  used  in  constructing  cloth  are 
plain,  twill,  and  satin.  The  plain  weave,  which  has  one  fill¬ 
ing  thread  over  one  and  under  one  warp  thread,  is  the  best- 
wearing  weave,  other  conditions  being  equal.  Tweeds,  flan¬ 
nels,  homespuns,  and  broadcloths  come  in  this  class.  The 
basket  weave,  which  is  a  variation  of  the  plain  weave,  is 
made  by  passing  two  or  more  Ailing  threads  over  two  or 
more  warp  threads.  The  twill  weave,  which  is  made  by 
passing  a  warp  thread  under  one  and  over  two  or  more  fill¬ 
ing  threads,  has  a  diagonal  appearance.  Serges,  herring¬ 
bones,  and  gabardines  are  examples  of  the  twill  weave.  The 
twill  weaves  make  a  durable  cloth  which  gives  good  service. 
Satin  or  sateen  weaves  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  twill :  in  the  satin  weave  more  warp  than  filling  threads 
are  exposed  on  the  right  side;  in  sateen  the  process  is  re¬ 
versed,  more  filling  than  warp  threads  showing  on  the  right 
side.  Satin  and  sateen  weaves  do  not  wear  well,  as  the  float¬ 
ing  threads  snag  easily,  being  insufficiently  protected. 

There  are  several  other  weaves,  such  as  the  pile,  the 
Jacquard,  and  the  gauze.  Pile  weaves  have  looped  threads 
on  the  surface,  which  may  or  may  not  be  cut.  Terry  cloth 
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is  an  uncut  pile  weave,  and  velvet  a  cut  pile  weave.  Pile 
weaves  naturally  do  not  give  the  service  that  may  be  had 
from  plain  or  twill  weaves.  The  anchoring  of  the  pile  to  the 
back  of  the  fabric  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
durability  of  velvets  and  plushes.  Some  pile  pulls  out  easily, 
thus  leaving*  a  bare  spot.  The  wearing  quality  of  terry  cloth 
also  depends  upon  how  the  loops  are  anchored  and  upon  the 
strength  of  the  ground  warp. 

The  Jacquard  weave  is  made  on  a  special  type  of  loom 
called  the  Jacquard  loom  by  a  very  complicated  process 
which  would  require  some  study  to  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  The  durability  of  cloth  woven  on  this  loom  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  the  length  of  the  floating  threads  and  the 
tightness  of  the  weave.  Some  of  the  cloths  made  with  the 
Jacquard  weave  are  damask,  tapestry,  brocade,  and  broca- 
telle. 

The  gauze  weave,  used  largely  in  curtain  fabrics,  is  an 
open  and  transparent  weave.  It  is  made  by  twisting  adja¬ 
cent  warp  threads  around  each  other  and  passing  the  filling 
threads  through  the  twisted  warp  threads.  This  weave  is 
used  in  making  marquisette,  grenadine,  and  mosquito  net¬ 
ting.  The  gauze  weave  is  an  inexpensive  weave  and  gives 
good  service  if  strong  yarns  are  used. 

Novelty  weaves  are  produced  by  using  nubby  or  knotty 
yarns,  usually  in  a  combination  type  of  weave.  Novelty 
weaves,  as  a  rule,  do  not  give  as  good  service  as  do  the  other 
weaves. 

The  Finishing  and  Dyeing  of  Cloth 

Cloth  is  finished  in  various  ways  in  order  to  enhance  its 
beauty  and  to  improve  its  general  appearance,  thus  making 
it  more  salable.  It  is  also  finished  in  order  to  cover  defects 
and  to  add  weight  or  ^Teel”  to  the  cloth.  So  many  new  fin¬ 
ishing  processes  have  been  developed  within  the  past  few 
years  that  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  all  of  them  in  a  short 
text;  a  few  common  ones  are: 

1.  Sizing.  Starch,  clay,  gelatin,  flour,  and  the  like  are  ap- 
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plied  to  fabrics  to  increase  their  weight  and  crispness.  Siz¬ 
ing  usually  washes  out  in  laundering  and  cracks  and  rubs 
off  with  friction. 

2.  Creping  is  sometimes  done  by  passing  the  cloth  between 
hot  rollers  in  the  presence  of  steam.  The  rollers  are  filled 
with  indentations  which  pucker  the  material.  Creping  is 
also  accomplished  by  rolling  a  caustic  soda  paste  into  the 
cloth  in  stripes  or  figures.  The  fabric  is  then  washed,  and 
the  parts  to  which  the  paste  was  applied  shrink.  The  rest 
of  the  cloth  does  not  shrink,  but  appears  puckered  or  creped. 
Neither  of  the  creping  methods  just  described  is  permanent; 
if  ironed  the  crepe  comes  out.  A  permanent,  creped  effect 
is  produced  by  weaving  together  yarns  some  of  which  have 
a  right-hand  and  others  a  left-hand  twist.  The  material  is 
then  run  through  rollers  to  increase  the  crepe. 

3.  Sanforizing  is  a  mechanical  process  which  eliminates 
practically  all  shrinkage  in  cotton  and  linen  fabrics.  It  is  a 
controlled  process  which  insures  uniform  results. 

4.  Napping  gives  materials  a  fuzzy  surface,  increasing  the 
warmth  of  fabrics  and  making  them  resemble  wool.  Flan¬ 
nelette  and  outing  flannel  are  good  examples  of  napped  cot¬ 
ton  materials. 

5.  Moireeing  is  done  by  running  cloth  between  rollers  en¬ 
graved  with  many  lines,  thus  giving  a  watered  effect.  This 
finish  will  withstand  laundering  in  some  instances,  as  with 
rayons. 

6.  Embossing  is  done  by  running  the  cloth  between  steam 
rollers  which  imprint  a  design  upon  the  fabric.  Such  fab¬ 
rics  will  not  launder  unless  they  have  previously  undergone 
a  waterproofing  treatment. 

Some  special,  patented  processes  are:  the  Bellman-Brook 
finish,  which  prevents  organdies  and  like  materials  from 
becoming  limp;  Trubenizing,  which  prevents  men’s  collars 
from  wilting  or  buckling;  and  water-repellent  and  water- 
resistant  treatments,  some  of  which  are  ‘‘Aqua-Sec,”  “Cra- 
venette,”  “Nevo-Wet”  and  “Impregnole.”  Crush-resistant 
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Watch  for  this  “color-tested"  seal. 


processes  are  patented  treatments  which  make  rayons,  cot¬ 
tons,  and  linens  resistant  to  wrinkling.  Two  such  processes 
are  “Tebelizing’'  and  “Vitalizing.”  Some  of  the  crush-re¬ 
sistant  treatments  for  velvets  are  “Krushno-Vel,”  “Velo- 
mar,”  “Mallisonize,”  “Sheltonize,”  and  “Cinderella.”  Some 
fabrics  are  also  flameproofed.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
patented  processes  that  it  is  impossible  to  mention  them  all. 

Fabrics  may  be  dyed  in  the  stock,  in  the 
yarn,  or  in  the  piece.  The  term  “fast 
dyed”  is  a  comparative  term,  as  dye  which 
is  fast  to  sunlight  may  not  be  fast  to 
laundering.  Likewise,  materials  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  tub-fast  are  not  necessarily 
light-fast.  Silk  is  sometimes  dyed  in  the 
piece  and  the  design  is  then  produced  by 
discharging  the  color  with  an  acid.  This  practice  weakens 
the  silk  and  the  uncolored  sections  sometimes  drop  out.  In 
printing  silks  and  other  fabrics,  the  design  or  pattern  is 
sometimes  applied  to  copper  rollers  dipped  in  one  color. 
The  dyes  used  in  some  printed  silks  are  extremely  fugitive 
so  that  care  should  always  be  used  in  cleaning.  There  is  no 
way  of  avoiding  such  difficulties  except  possibly  always 
making  it  a  business  to  buy  from  a  reliable  merchant  and 
to  patronize  a  reputable  cleaner. 

Some  Buying  Tips 

Here  are  a  few  tips  for  you  when  you  next  go  shopping 
for  fabrics,  either  those  made  up  into  garments  or  in  the 
piece : 

1.  Look  for  the  Label.  Informative  labeling  is  the  best 
guide  for  the  buying  of  fabrics.  Manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
sale  houses,  as  well  as  retail  stores,  are  now  maintaining 
their  own  testing  laboratories.  Also,  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Laundering  puts  a  seal  of  approval  on  materials 
tested  for  fastness  of  color  and  shrinkage.  The  National 
Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners  issues  a  signet  with  in¬ 
formation  regarding  serviceability  and  cleanability.  A  good 
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label  for  fabrics  gives  the  following  information:  name  of 
the  fiber  or  fibers  used,  processes  used  in  manufacture,  and 
best  methods  of  cleaning  and  caring  for  it. 

2.  Examine  Yarns  (if  manufacturers  would  only  include  a 
sample  piece  for  testing  and  mending!).  If  possible,  draw 
out  a  yarn  or  thread.  Separate  into  individual  fibers  and 
compare  as  to  fineness  and  length.  A  cotton  core  is  some¬ 
times  used  with  wool  twisted  around  it,  or  cotton  and  wool 
fibers  may  be  twisted  together.  A  fabric  so  made  may  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  but  in  buying  such  material  one  should 
not  pay  for  all-wool.  Notice  whether  the  thread  is  soft 
twisted  or  hard  twisted.  The  former  may  be  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  but  the  latter  is  more  durable. 

3.  Hold  the  fabric  up  to  the  light  to  examine  the  weave. 
Balanced  weaves,  in  which  the  number  of  threads  in  the 
warp  and  the  filling  are  nearly  equal,  are  generally  stronger 
than  materials  in  which  they  are  not  equal.  Also,  there  is 
less  slippage  in  such  weaves.  Slipping  of  threads  occurs  in 
both  silks  and  rayons  which  are  not  firmly  and  evenly  woven. 
To  test  for  slippage,  grasp  firmly  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  each  hand  and  pull  gently  to  see  if  there  is  any 
slipping  of  threads. 

4.  Look  for  irregularities  or  flaws.  The  fabric  should  be 
free  from  knots,  thick  or  thin  places,  misplaced  threads,  and 
the  like. 

5.  Look  for  fuzzy  ends.  It  is  especially  advisable  to  do  this 
in  buying  linen.  Short  ends,  called  ‘Tow,’’  are  usually  used 
in  making  glass  toweling,  string,  and  rope.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  make  these  yarns  into  Damask  cloth,  which  looks 
very  well  for  a  time,  but  which,  of  course,  will  not  wear 
nearly  as  long  as  Damask  made  with  long  yarns. 

6.  Rub  the  material  between  the  fingers.  If  the  material  is 
heavily  sized,  the  starch  or  other  sizing  will  sift  onto  the 
counter.  If  it  is  excessively  napped,  the  napping  will  rub 
away  from  the  material.  Poorly  napped  materials  will  wear 
shabby  in  a  short  time. 
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7.  In  judging  wool  materials,  grasp  the  fabric  tightly  in 
your  hand.  Good  wool  does  not  crease  and  is  soft  and  re¬ 
silient.  Ascertain  whether  you  are  buying  worsteds,  wool¬ 
ens,  or  shoddy.  Worsteds  are  made  from  long  fibers,  usu¬ 
ally  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  length,  while  woolens  are 
made  from  shorter  yarns.  Worsteds  are  made  from  virgin 
wool,  while  woolens  are  frequently  made  from  reworked 
wool.  Virgin  wool  is  wool  that  has  never  been  used  before. 
Reworked  wool  is  made  from  odds  and  ends  of  wool  which 
are  left  over  from  the  various  processes  of  manufacture. 
Reclaimed  wool,  or  shoddy,  is  wool  that  is  made  from  dis¬ 
carded  woolen  fabrics  which  are  reduced  to  fiber  form  and 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  new  cotton  or  wool  yarn.  The 
only  way  of  knowing  whether  you  are  getting  virgin,  re¬ 
worked,  or  reclaimed  wool  is  by  means  of  a  label  or  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  reliable  dealer. 

8.  In  buying  silk,  remember  that  there  are  two  main 
classes:  reeled  silk  and  spun  silk.  The  former  is  made  of 
long  and  the  latter  of  short  filaments.  Reeled  silk  is  the 
more  desirable  as  it  wears  longer  and  is  more  lustrous.  Also 
remember  that  silk  is  frequently  heavily  weighted.  Weight¬ 
ing  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  burning  test  if  a  small 
swatch,  or  sample,  is  available. 

9.  In  buying  rayon,  remember  that  rayons  are  made  by 
three  processes,  each  of  which  requires  a  different  type  of 
treatment  in  laundering  and  dry  cleaning.  Rayons,  from 
now  on,  will  carry  a  label  giving  the  process  used  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  directions  for  laundering  or  cleaning. 

10.  Avoid  materials  which  are  described  by  ambiguous 
terms,  such  as  ‘‘wool  finished,’’  “fiber  silk,”  “linen  finish,” 
and  the  like. 

11.  Buy  the  material  best  suited  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  to  be  put:  hard-twisted,  firmly  woven  cloth  for  hard 
wear,  and  fancy  weaves  where  appearance  is  the  main  con¬ 
sideration.  Buy  what  will  meet  your  requirements:  an 
evening  dress  that  looks  as  crisply  sweet  as  a  fresh  orchid 
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won’t  make  you  very  happy  if  you’re  going  to  wear  it  where 
the  dampness  will  give  it  the  look  of  wilted  lettuce ! 

12.  Do  not  be  governed  too  much  by  price.  Sometimes 
prices  on  silks  are  reduced  because  they  have  been  in  stock 
a  long  time  and  have  deteriorated. 

13.  Avoid  novelties  in  fabrics.  They  are  usually  featured 
for  style  and  not  for  service. 

14.  Buy  at  a  reliable  store  that  will  stand  back  of  the  pur¬ 
chase. 

15.  Take  into  consideration  laundering  and  cleaning  re¬ 
quirements  and  possibilities.  The  proper  kind  of  launder¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  will  greatly  extend  the  life  of  most  fabrics 
but  also  will  add  considerably  to  the  monthly  bills. 
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lothes  Problems  for  Modern  Women.  Dress  is  a 
means  of  expressing  what  we  are.  Clothes  tell  a 
little  story  about  the  wearer  which  can  easily  be 
read  by  the  keen  observer.  They  tell  the  story  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  which  the  individual  has  set  up  for  herself.  The  "‘ultra- 
modern’’  standard  is  usually  adopted  by  the  young  woman 
who  wants  the  newest  things  on  the  market,  irrespective  of 
other  factors.  These  are  the  clothes  that  cause  people  to 
turn  and  look.  Then  there  are  the  ^‘exclusive  types  of 
clothes/'  which  are  worn  by  the  best-dressed  women  or 
girls,  people  of  means.  The  great  mass  wear  the  “popular 
models,"  the  kind  of  clothes  that  everybody  wears ;  in  these, 
you  can  “see  yourself  coming  and  going."  Lastly  are  the 
“conservative  styles,"  which  are  styles  that  do  not  change 
so  quickly  and  are  not  quite  so  smart  but  which  do  combine 
quality  with  style.  The  conservative  style  enables  the  / 
woman  operating  upon  a  moderate  budget  to  get  better  value 
for  the  money  spent.  These  styles  consist  of  models  which 
may  be  worn  two  or  three  years  if  minor  changes  are  made. 

Analyzing  One’s  Own  Particular  Situation.  A  woman  who 
stops  to  analyze  her  own  particular  situation  and  who  takes 
into  consideration  the  type  of  person  that  she  is,  can  use 
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'  this  knowledge  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  and  can 
have  distinctive  clothes  at  a  moderate  cost.  Clothes  should 
fit  into  the  scheme  of  living  of  the  wearer.  One  dignifies 
the  task  she  is  performing  or  the  position  she  is  occupying 
by  being  suitably  dressed.  Having  on  the  right  clothes, 
whether  at  home,  in  the  office,  on  the  street,  or  at  social 
affairs,  is  essential  to  one’s  self-respect. 

An  Entirely  New  Set  of  Problems.  Mass  production  has 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  apparel  which  women  wear.  It 
has  made  possible  many  more  garments  per  person.  It  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  abolished  individuality  in  dress.  It  has 
given  women  greater  leisure  and  greater  social  activity, 
which  conditions  require  more  clothing  and  more  varied 
clothing.  These  and  other  conditions  are  responsible  for  an 
entirely  new  set  of  problems  with  which  the  modern  woman 
is  confronted  in  buying  clothing. 

Some  General  Suggestions  for  Buying  Ready-Made 

Garments 

Many  women  and  girls  still  make  part  of  their  own  cloth¬ 
ing  or  have  it  made  to  order  by  people  who  are  more  or  less 
expert  in  this  field ;  but  whether  you  belong  to  this  group  or 
not,  you  will — sooner  or  later — be  buying  a  good  many 
ready-made  garments,  and,  in  order  to  be  most  successful 
at  this  type  of  buying,  you  need  to  develop  certain  skills  in 
making  selections.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
skills  are: 

1.  Judging  the  Quality  of  Materials.  In  the  preceding 
chapter  on  textiles,  suggestions  are  given  for  judging  the 
quality  of  fabrics.  Although  some  of  the  tests  obviously 
cannot  be  used  when  buying  ready-mades,  yet  most  of  the 
more  practical  ones  can  and  should  be  used.  The  well- 
dressed  girl  or  woman  is  one  who  does  not  allow  herself  to 
be  so  much  beguiled  by  the  style  and  fit  of  a  dress  that  she 
fails  to  note  the  quality  of  the  material. 
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Besides  using*  the  various  tests  and  guides  for  judging 
quality  of  materials  in  the  ready-made  garments  she  buys, 
the  successful  consumer-buyer  also  makes  use  of  informa¬ 
tive  labeling.  As  has  been  said,  a  good  label  on  a  ready¬ 
made  garment  names  the  fiber  or  fibers  used,  states  the 
process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fabric,  designates 
whether  or  not  the  material  is  adequately  preshrunk  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  colorfast  to  sunlight  or  laundering  or 
both,  and  tells  how  to  take  care  of  the  garment  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  service  from  it. 

A  label  also  gives  information  regarding  the  workman¬ 
ship  employed  and  the  working  conditions  under  which  the 
garment  has  been  made.  The  '‘Consumers’  Protection” 
label,  found  on  the  majority  of  hats,  coats,  and  suits  sold 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  device  used  in  an  attempt  to  inter¬ 
est  consumers  in  fair  labor  conditions  for  garment  workers. 
This  label  is  a  small,  rectangular  piece  of  white  satin  bear¬ 
ing  the  seal  of  the  National  Recovery  Board  of  the  Coat 
and  Suit  Industry  or  of  the  Millinery  Stabilization  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  a  coat  or  suit  it  is  usually  fastened  where  the  lin¬ 
ing  is  joined  to  the  facing  on  the  left  side  of  the  article. 
In  a  hat  it  is  stitched  to  the  lining.  Nine  tenths  of  the  coat 
and  suit  manufacturers  and  four  fifths  of  the  millinery  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  agreed  to  support  a  program  based  on  fair 
and  equitable  standards  of  labor  and  ethical  commercial 
practices  which  are  identified  under  the  Consumers’  Protec¬ 
tion  label. 

The  organizations  back  of  this  label  are  endeavoring  to 
give  the  woman  consumer  as  good  value  for  her  dollars  as 
a  man  gets  when  he  buys  a  suit.  Because  women  insist  on 
a  greater  variety  of  styles  each  season  than  do  men,  this  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Constant  seasonal  changes  in  style 
keenly  affect  the  pocketbooks  of  the  worker,  the  employer, 
the  farmer,  and  indirectly  the  consumer  himself.  Steadier 
demands  for  produce  would  help  farmers  to  better  gauge 
their  markets,  would  enable  employers  to  better  plan  their 
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outputs,  would  give  workers  a  more  regular  income,  and 
would  in  turn  help  consumers  to  get  more  value  for  their 
money. 

The  National  Recovery  Board  of  the  Coat  and  Suit  In¬ 
dustry  and  the  Millinery  Stabilization  Commission  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  “the  sweatshop  method.^’  When  you  read  of 
sweatshop  labor,  this  is  what  is  usually  meant:  Many  of 
our  ready-made  garments  are  produced  under  a  competitive- 
bid  plan.  A  jobber  buys  his  materials  and  advertises  for 
bids.  The  contractor  who  bids  the  lowest  gets  the  job. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  make  this  low  bid,  the  contractor  uses 
sweatshop  labor;  that  is,  he  employs  people  to  do  the  work 
in  their  own  homes,  usually  in  tenement  districts  where  fam¬ 
ilies  are  living  in  highly  overcrowded  and  unsanitary  quar¬ 
ters.  The  whole  family  work  in  order  to  make  enough  to 
buy  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Under  such  a  system  the 
overhead  is  very  little  and  wages  are  very  low.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Board  of  the  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  and  the 
Millinery  Stabilization  Commission  are  doing  a  great  deal  to 
overcome  such  conditions,  but  much  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  attitude  toward  their  programs.  The  consumer  can 
force  recalcitrant  manufacturers  into  these  organizations 
by  not  buying  coats,  suits,  and  hats  which  do  not  carry  their 
label.  The  consumer  can  also  use  his  influence  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Consumers’  Protection  label  by  the  dress, 
neckwear,  and  other  branches  of  the  women’s  apparel  in¬ 
dustry.  The  stabilization  of  this  industry,  which  is  one  of 
the  biggest  in  this  country,  will  do  much  to  stabilize  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  general.  The  feminine  consumer  must 
remember  that  she  has  her  part  to  play  in  bringing  about 
this  stabilization. 

2.  Selecting  Desirable  Sizes  and  Fits.  Saleswomen  will  tell 
you  that  a  certain  make  of  dress  runs  large,  or  another  runs 
small,  which  fact  is  literally  true.  The  consumer’s  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  found  that  the  dimensions  of 
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size  36  ranged  as  follows:  bust,  36  to  45  inches;  across  the 
back,  13%  to  15  inches;  around  the  armhole,  from  16  to  19 
inches ;  around  the  waist,  from  29  to  31  inches ;  and  around 
the  hip,  from  37  to  42  inches.  This  means  that  the  size 
labels  are  no  assurance  of  the  right  fit.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  working  for  the  establishment  of  standardized 
classification  of  sizes.  Standards  once  established  cannot 
remain  permanently  constant,  however,  because  of  changes 
in  proportions  of  the  human  body  due  to  changing  social 
habits.  For  instance,  since  women  have  adopted  the  auto¬ 
mobile  as  a  means  of  transportation  the  normal  hip  measure 
has  increased  one  and  one-half  inches.  It  has  been  found 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  women  between  fifteen  and  nineteen 
years  of  age  can  wear  dresses  without  any  alteration.  Be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-four,  fifty  per  cent  can 
wear  dresses  without  alteration.  Of  those  over  forty-five 
years,  only  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  women  can  select 
dresses  which  need  no  alteration.  Introduction  of  half  sizes 
has  provided  for  short,  stout  individuals  by  giving  increase 
in  circumference  and  decrease  in  length.  These  half  sizes 
make  the  purchase  of  ready-made  clothing  desirable  for 
many  women  who  formerly  found  ready-mades  undesirable. 
The  following  suggestions  may  be  useful  in  selecting  sizes 
and  fits : 

a.  Know  your  own  measurements  at  the  present  time; 
don’t  ask  for  a  ‘"32”  because  that  size  fitted  you  last  year. 

b.  Try  on  as  many  ‘"makes”  as  possible  and  note  whether 
or  not  some  particular  maker  offers  clothes  that  fit  you. 

c.  Look  at  a  garment  from  all  sides  when  you  try  it  on. 

d.  Don’t  let  a  salesperson  hold  the  dress  in  at  the  back 
or  lift  it  up  across  the  hips  to  show  you  how  it  might  be 
altered;  get  a  good  fitter  to  tell  you  what  can  be  done.  If 
you  think  you  must  buy  a  dress  that  requires  considerable 
change,  first  be  sure  you  cannot  find  one  to  fit. 

e.  Don’t  let  anyone  sell  you  a  garment  that  is  too  small; 
nothing  looks  worse  than  “bursting  out.” 
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/.  Test  out  size  and  fit  while  sitting  as  well  as  standing; 
this  is  important.  Look  in  a  mirror  while  you  do  it. 

g.  Test  sleeve  comfort  by  raising  your  arms  and  by  bend¬ 
ing  an  elbow. 

h.  Don’t  buy  anything  from  a  salesperson  who  tries  to 
persuade  you  against  your  own  judgment. 

3.  Checking  Up  on  the  Workmanship.  The  workmanship 
practiced  in  making  a  garment  has  much  to  do  with  both 
its  appearance  and  wearing  quality.  Garments  cut  with  the 
grain  of  the  cloth — that  is,  in  line  with  the  warp  threads — 
naturally  withstand  strain  better  than  do  garments  whose 
parts  are  cut  more  or  less  on  the  bias.  Seams  should  be 
deep  enough  so  that  they  will  not  pull  out.  Fastenings 
should  fit  together  neatly  and  exactly,  buttons  provided  with 
bound  or  well-finished  buttonholes,  snaps  or  hooks  and  eyes 
so  set  as  to  match  perfectly,  zippers  set  in  without  bulges 
and  operating  smoothly,  and  buckles  with  good  fasteners. 
Seams  should  not  draw  or  pucker  any  place.  Bindings 
should  be  smooth.  Test  the  strength  of  the  stitch  thread 
by  taking  the  garment  in  both  hands  and  pulling  gently  on 
either  side  of  the  seam.  See  that  facings  are  smooth  and 
that  they  fit  with  no  bulges  or  drawing  or  puckering.  If 
pleats  are  present,  be  sure  they  are  not  so  skimpy  that  they 
will  not  stay  in  press  when  the  garment  is  worn.  If  the 
garment  is  lined,  note  the  quality  of  the  material  used  and 
see  whether  it  is  cut  and  fit  in  a  way  that  does  not  make 
the  garment  look  or  feel  puckered.  Sweaters  and  similar 
garments  should  be  so  made  as  not  to  bind  at  arms  or 
shoulders,  should,  if  made  with  long  sleeves,  have  sleeves 
of  ample  length,  and  should  show  an  even  appearance  in 
the  knitting.  Fine,  soft  yarns  closely  knit  are  likely  to 
give  the  best  service.  Be  sure  that  leather  garments  (jack¬ 
ets  and  the  like)  are  so  constructed  as  to  give  ease  of  move¬ 
ment — otherwise,  they  tear  easily — and  note  whether  the 
stitching  is  good.  This  developing  of  skills  in:  (1)  judging 
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quality  of  materials,  (2)  selecting  desirable  sizes  and  fits, 
and  (3)  checking  up  on  the  workmanship  used  in  ready-made 
garments  will  pay  you  both  in  the  saving  of  money  and  in 
making  you  better  dressed. 

Besides  these  general  suggestions  we  shall  now  consider 
some  special  helps  for  buying  dresses,  coats,  undergarments, 
costume  slips,  furs,  and  other  clothing  worn  by  women  and 
girls.  Hose  and  shoes  will  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  Buying  of  Undergarments 

The  selection  of  underwear  is  very  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  comfort  and  health  as  well  as  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  appearance  and  economy. 

All  undergarments  should  allow  perfect  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment.  Garters,  belts,  girdles,  and  the  like  should  also  be 
reasonably  loose  so  as  not  to  obstruct  circulation.  Materials 
should  be  of  open  mesh  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate 
freely  (recent  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  shut  air  away  from  the  skin  of  the  body)  and 
should  be  of  a  texture  that  will  absorb  moisture  from  the 
body.  Fabrics  should  be  soft  and  pleasing  to  the  touch,  and, 
although  they  should  not  cling  to  the  skin,  undergarments 
should  conform  to  the  line  of  the  body  and  drape  close  to 
the  figure.  In  modern  garments,  this  means  fitted  yokes 
of  elastic  instead  of  bands,  flat  instead  of  bunchy  seams,  and 
materials  cut  to  follow  the  contour  of  the  body. 

Garments  in  dainty  tints,  plain  tailored  or  with  simple 
decoration,  are  preferable  to  elaborate,  colorful  designs  (for 
underwear  must  stand  much  laundering) .  Cheap  lace, 
poorly  applied,  means  ragged  tatters  in  a  short  while.  Frills 
of  any  sort  mean  much  time  in  ironing  if  they  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  pretty.  As  to  colorfastness,  very  few  under¬ 
garments  carry  labels  guaranteeing  that  the  color  will  not 
fade,  but  because  of  the  care  one  must  give  silk  or  rayon 
undergarments  this  need  not  matter  much.  Some  women 
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prefer  knitted  underwear.  It  has  the  advantage  of  giving, 
instead  of  tearing,  when  it  is  stretched;  and  of  requiring 
little  or  no  ironing.  Knitted  wear  is  of  two  kinds,  flat  knit 
and  tubular  knit.  The  flat  knit  is  the  better  of  the  two.  The 
tubular  knit  is  knitted  in  the  form  of  a  tube  and  then  shaped 
by  means  of  seams.  Knit  wear  should  be  run  proof  and 
should  have  lock  seams.  The  newer  tricot  and  milanese 
knits  do  not  run.  In  buying  knitted  garments  it  is  always 
well  to  buy  a  size  larger  than  the  dress,  as  all  knitted  gar¬ 
ments  are  likely  to  shrink  some.  The  better  grades  of 
knitted  wear  will  more  than  pay  for  the  difference  in  price 
from  the  cheaper.  Double-stitched  or  felled  seams,  some¬ 
times  guaranteed  ''rip  proof,”  are  best  for  most  types  of 
underwear.  Pull  seams  gently  to  test  their  strength. 

There  is  considerable  skimping  of  material  in  manufac¬ 
turing  cheap  underwear,  which  fact  accounts  for  much  of 
its  poorer  wearing  qualities.  Good  garments  are  generously 
cut  and  reinforced  at  all  points  where  there  is  any  strain. 

Have  all  foundation  garments — girdles,  etc. — carefully 
fitted  by  a  competent  fitter.  If  they  are  too  tight  they  creep 
up  and  give  ugly  bulges  to  the  figure. 

Selecting  Costume  Slips 

What  qualities  should  one  look  for  in  a  satisfactory  slip  ? 

Most  slips  are  made  of  silk,  rayon,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
Either  is  satisfactory  if  of  a  good  quality,  but  the  better 
quality  of  rayon  is  preferable  to  a  poor  quality  of  silk.  Some 
women  prefer  nonrun  knitted  slips;  they  are  excellent  for 
those  of  full  form  and  for  those  engaging  in  active  exercise. 
Slips  without  brassiere  tops  and  not  having  any  bias  cut  are 
the  better  articles,  and  hang  perfectly  if  made  of  silk  or 
good  rayon. 

Most  slips  of  woven  materials  are  now  cut  on  the  bias, 
which  makes  for  stronger  seams  in  this  type  of  material. 
Try  the  slip  on  to  be  sure  of  the  fit,  as  such  slips  are  very 
difficult  to  shorten  or  alter  in  any  way.  Some  of  them  are 
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made  with  rows  of  picoting  to  cut  off  length,  but  other  types 
of  altering  are  hard  to  do.  A  slip  should  be  full  enough  in 
the  hips  so  one  can  sit  down  comfortably  without  its  ripping 
out.  The  skirt  should  hang  evenly  and  the  straps  should 
be  adjustable  so  that  the  length  can  easily  be  changed.  The 
slip  should  not  bulge  at  the  waist  but  should  follow  the 
lines  of  the  figure  closely.  A  few  good  slips  which  stand 
constant  laundering  do  far  more  to  make  you  well  dressed 
than  many  poorer  ones.  Consider  carefully  the  types  of 
dresses  you  will  wear  over  your  slips:  a  backless  evening 
dress  calls  for  its  own  special  slip;  a  dress  of  thin  material 
needs  a  shadowproof  and  properly  colored  slip,  etc. 

Slacks  and  Slack  Suits 

Slacks  made  from  cotton  gabardine  or  wool  flannel  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  a  good  quality  of  either  material  is  used.  Ace¬ 
tate  rayons  and  sharkskin  are  serviceable  for  slack  suits. 
The  wearing  quality  of  slacks  and  slack  suits  depends  much 
upon  the  cut  and  fit ;  a  roomy  garment  that  fits  comfortably 
will  easily  outwear  one  that  fits  poorly.  The  darker  shades, 
such  as  navy  blue  or  brown,  are  likely  to  give  longer  service 
but  require  especial  care  in  laundering. 

The  Buying  of  a  Dress 

Don't  Be  Afraid  to  Shop  Around.  Before  you  buy  a  dress 
be  sure  that  you  have  seen  the  best  ones  available.  Try  to 
plan  your  dress  buying  so  that  you  will  have  time  to  shop 
and  make  comparisons.  If  you  live  in  a  smaller  community 
with  few  shops,  you  will  often  find  it  advantageous  to  talk 
with  the  buyer  at  your  favorite  store  before  he  (or  she) 
goes  to  market  so  that  the  buyer  may  look  for  what  you 
want.  In  such  case,  be  sure  to  state  a  maximum  price  you 
are  willing  to  pay  and  have  it  understood  that  you  are  not 
obliged  to  accept  it.  Following  are  some  suggestions  which 
will  help  you  in  making  a  selection : 
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POINTS  OF  EVALUATION  IN  DRESS  BUYING.  SEE  FIG.  21 


(1)  The  label  is  the  best  source  of  information. 

(2)  Examine  the  weave  to  see  if  it  is  closely  and  evenly  woven. 

(3)  Note  any  seams  that  are  apparently  useless,  such  as  extra  seams 
in  a  much-flared  skirt.  Manufacturers  sometimes  piece  out  a 
section  of  the  dress  instead  of  cutting  the  section  all  from  one 
piece.  Such  piecing  is  likely  to  make  the  dress  sag,  or  the  extra 
seam  may  show  or  pull  out,  weaknesses  no  one  wants. 


BOUND  SEAM 


(4)  Bend  arms  to  test  shoulder 
armhole  fullness. 

(5)  Sit  down  to  see  if  the  skirt 
rides  up  the  hips.  Look  for 
bulges. 

(6)  Quality  dresses  usually  have 
wider  seams.  The  type  of 

FRENCH  SEAM  seam  necessarily  depends 

upon  the  type  of  material 
used.  The  most  desirable 
seams  are  hound,  French,  or 
pinked.  See  Fig.  20. 

(7)  The  stitching  should  be  close 
and  even  and  should  look 
alike  on  both  sides  to  show 
careful  workmanship  and 
finishing. 

(8)  Examine  the  hem.  Hems 
should  be  generous.  In  well- 
made  dresses  hems  are  fin¬ 
ished  by  hand.  Frequently 
the  first  fold  of  the  hem  is 
machine  stitched  and  the 
second  turning  basted  ready 

for  hand  stitching.  This  is  not  the  best  method. 

(9)  If  there  are  any  plackets,  see  that  they  are  well  finished  and 
long  enough  so  that  you  can  get  in  and  out  of  the  dress  without 
straining. 

(10)  Reinforcements  should  be  placed  at  points  of  most  strain.  See 
that  all  pockets  are  reinforced  at  the  corners. 

(11)  Tape  or  a  double  thickness  of  material  should  be  used  under 
buttons. 

(12)  Trimmings  should  be  durable.  Inspect  edges  to  see  if  they  are  of 
such  a  kind  as  will  easily  fray. 
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Fig.  21.  Points  of  Strength  or  Weakness  in  a  Dress 
(See  page  184.) 
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The  Buying  of  a  Cloth  Coat 

Since  the  buying  of  a  coat  usually  represents  a  consider¬ 
able  investment,  one  should  give  quite  a  little  time  and 
thought  to  its  selection.  This  is  especially  true  if  a  coat  is 
to  be  used  for  three  or  four  years  and  is  to  be  worn  at  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  occasions.  One  should  check  on  the  following 
points  before  making  a  selection: 

POINTS  OF  EVALUATION  IN  CLOTH-COAT  BUYING 
SEE  FIG.  22 

(1)  Kind  and  quality  of  material  are  important.  Look  for  a  label 
or  inquire  as  to  quality  and  percentage  of  wool.  Examine  the 
weave.  Long-wearing  weaves  are  firm  and  close,  with  about 
as  many  yarns  on  the  crosswise  as  on  the  lengthwise  of  the 
material.  The  yarns  should  be  even  in  size. 

(2)  The  style  of  the  coat  is  an  important  consideration.  Conserv¬ 
ative  lines  and  colors  should  be  selected  unless  one  can  afford 
a  number  of  coats. 

(3)  Linings  and  interlinings  should  be  of  the  best.  Twill-weave 
linings  are  durable.  Linings  should  be  guaranteed  against  water 
spotting  and  perspiration  stain.  Interlinings  should  be  of  light¬ 
weight  cotton  for  lightweight  coats,  and  of  lightweight  wool 
for  cold  climates.  A  chamoislike  material  is  a  new  type  of  inter¬ 
lining  which  breaks  the  wind  and  is  especially  warm. 

(4)  Be  sure  to  allow  for  freedom  of  movement,  especially  across  the 
shoulders  and  in  the  sleeves. 

(5)  There  should  be  a  lap  of  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  front,  in 
order  that  one  may  have  the  necessary  protection  from  cold. 
See  that  the  coat  still  laps  or  meets  when  you  are  sitting. 

(6)  Each  part  should  be  cut  accurately  with  the  grain  of  the  cloth, 
and  all  pieces  should  be  carefully  matched. 

(7)  All  fastenings  should  be  firmly  attached  and  easy  to  manage. 
Buttons  should  be  simple  in  design  and  sewn  on  a  stand  so  as  to 
allow  some  play.  Buttonholes  should  be  cut  with  the  thread  of 
the  cloth,  firmly  stayed,  and  evenly  worked  with  a  durable  twist. 

(8)  Seams  should  be  ample,  evenly  stitched,  and  stayed  with  tape. 

(9)  The  bottom  hem  should  be  finished  with  silk  binding  and  blind- 
stitched  to  the  coat.  The  lining  should  be  attached  only  at  the 
seams,  with  bar  tacks. 

(10)  Look  for  a  label  stating  the  working  conditions  under  which 
the  garment  has  been  manufactured. 
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Fig.  22.  Points  of  Strength  or  Weakness  in  a  Cloth  Coat 
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For  Swimming 

For  swimming  there  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of 
wool,  as  it  is  warm  and  has  the  necessary  elasticity  or  give 
for  easy  movement.  Lastex  suits  are  popular  and  are  du¬ 
rable  if  the  lastex  is  satisfactorily  incorporated  in  the  suit. 
Those  in  which  the  lastex  thread  is  wrapped  with  wool  or 
with  wool  and  rayon  probably  give  the  best  service.  In  suits 
in  which  a  lastex  thread  or  threads  hold  puffs  in  place  in 
very  much  the  way  as  in  smocking,  the  lastex  thread  may 
break,  thus  releasing  the  fullness  in  an  unsatisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  In  some  suits  the  lastex  thread  or  threads  are  run- 
proof,  so  that  if  a  thread  is  broken  the  damage  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  point  of  breakage.  For  those  who  do  not 
like  the  one-piece  suit  there  is  the  dressmaker  type  of  gar¬ 
ment,  frequently  made  of  cotton  with  a  wool  jersey  lining. 
Seersucker  is  a  very  satisfactory  material,  as  it  dries 
quickly  and  does  not  show  wrinkling. 

The  Buying  of  Furs 

Furs,  a  Mystery  to  Consumers.  Since  the  World  War,  the 
market  has  been  flooded  with  popular-priced  furs.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  many  women  are  purchasing  furs  today  who  formerly 
could  not  afford  them,  yet  there  is  probably  no  commodity 
that  is  so  great  a  mystery  to  the  consumer  as  furs,  for  they 
often  have  been  so  processed  that  it  is  difficult  for  even  an 
expert  to  identify  them.  Names  have  been  given  which  lead 
the  purchaser  to  believe  that  she  is  getting  something  that 
is  more  valuable  than  it  really  is ;  and  the  fancy  titles  have 
influenced  sales  which  have  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 
For  instance,  “Hudson  Seal’’  sounds  much  better  than  “seal- 
dyed  muskrat”  and  “Beaverette”  than  “beaver-dyed  rabbit.” 
In  buying  furs  the  consumer  buyer  steps  into  a  fleld  in  which 
she  is  likely  to  be  an  incompetent  judge. 

Legal  Protection.  Because  of  women’s  insistent  demands, 
the  fur  manufacturers,  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Trade 
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Commission,  finally  adopted  rules  governing  the  naming  of 
furs;  but  since  regulations  regarding  labeling  are  not  oblig¬ 
atory,  many  unreliable  fur  dealers  are  not  complying.  Rep¬ 
utable  dealers,  however,  are  helping  to  correct  the  confusion 
and  misrepresentation  existing  in  this  industry.  Regula¬ 
tions  are,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

1.  The  correct  name  of  the  fur  must  be  the  last  name  used 
in  the  description.  Example,  ‘'Seal-dyed  Muskrat.'’ 

2.  The  name  of  the  country  or  section  used  must  be  the 
real  country  in  which  the  fur  is  produced.  Example,  “Amer¬ 
ican  Opossum." 

3.  All  furs  which  have  been  so  processed  as  to  change  their 
appearance  must  be  so  labeled.  Example,  “Pointed  Fox." 

4.  The  registered  trade-mark  must  not  be  misleading  or 
such  that  it  is  likely  to  be  misinterpreted.  The  trade-mark 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  include  descriptive  matter.  Ex¬ 
ample,  “Dyed  Cony." 

Moderately  Priced  Furs.  Some  furs  selling  at  a  price  which 
the  average  consumer  can  afford  to  pay  are : 

1.  Fox.  Comes  in  different  varieties ;  the  most  expensive 
is  the  silver  fox.  The  blue  fox  is  next  in  value.  The  red 
fox  is  most  important  to  the  fur  trade. 

2.  Caracul  is  the  fur  from  Central  Asiatic  and  Russian 
lambs,  the  best  grades  coming  from  the  latter. 

3.  Muskrat  has  thick  underfur  and  strong  guard  hairs. 
Hudson  seal,  because  it  is  dyed  muskrat,  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  Alaskan  seal. 

4.  Weasel.  The  kolinsky  belongs  to  the  weasel  family.  It 
somewhat  resembles  mink  and  is  sometimes  so  classified.  In 
its  natural  state  it  is  somewhat  yellowish  in  color,  so  it  is 
dyed.  The  badger,  also,  is  a  species  of  the  weasel  family. 
It  is  cream  colored  with  silvery  tips.  And  the  American 
marten,  sometimes  called  the  Hudson  Bay  sable,  belongs  to 
the  weasel  family.  Most  of  it  comes  from  Canada.  The 
brown  marten  is  a  cousin  of  the  Russian  sable.  The  stone 
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marten,  used  in  its  natural  state,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  moderately  priced  furs. 

5.  Wolf  is  a  cousin  of  the  dog.  The  best  furs  are  bluish 
gray  with  long,  silky,  black  guard  hairs.  The  less  desirable 
pelts  are  usually  dyed. 

6.  Squirrel.  There  are  many  varieties  of  squirrel.  The 
best  come  from  Northern  Siberia.  The  finest  are  steely  blue, 
while  the  poor  grades  are  dyed  in  many  shades  ranging  from 
buff  to  dark  blues  and  browns. 

7.  The  nutria  is  the  fur  of  a  South  American  rodent  re¬ 
sembling  the  beaver.  The  better  qualities  are  used  in  their 
natural  state;  the  poorer  grades  are  usually  dyed. 

8.  The  river  otter  is  found  around  most  rivers.  The  better 
qualities  are  used  in  their  natural  state;  the  poorer  grades 
are  usually  dyed. 

9.  The  raccoon  is  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  darkest  colors  with  a  blue  tone  are  considered  most  de¬ 
sirable. 

10.  Fitch.  Yellow  fitch  has  silky  underfur  and  deep  black 
line  of  guard  hairs  down  the  back.  White  fitch  is  lighter  in 
shade.  Civet  cat  is  bleached  and  dyed  in  imitation  of  fitch. 

11.  Rabbit  skin,  a  cheaper  grade  of  fur,  has  been  used  to 
imitate  a  variety  of  furs.  “Cony,”  “lapin”  (French  for  rab¬ 
bit),  and  imitation  ermine  are  all  made  from  rabbit  skins. 
Other  names  under  which  rabbit  skins  are  sold  are  “beaver- 
ette,”  “nutriette,”  “chinchillette,”  “squirrelette,”  “mink- 
oney,”  “leopardine,”  “French  beaver,”  “French  seal,”  “bay 
seal,”  “sealine,”  etc.  Names  given  to  rabbit  fur  change 
with  the  fashions  and  seasons. 

To  Buy  Furs.  In  buying  furs  remember  that  price  depends 
upon  quality,  supply  of  skins,  and  fashion  or  style  appeal. 
It  is  best  to  select  a  reliable,  experienced  fur  dealer,  prefer¬ 
ably  one  who  has  means  of  servicing  coats.  Genuine,  rather 
than  imitation,  furs  are  the  best  buys.  A  dyed  fur  can  al¬ 
ways  be  recognized  by  inspection  of  the  skin.  If  the  skin 
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is  other  than  flesh  white  the  fur  has  been  dyed.  The  Alas¬ 
kan  Seal  is  the  only  exception,  its  skin  being  golden  hued. 
In  buying  furs  where  seams  are  accessible,  you  can  tell  a 
great  deal  by  examining  the  seams  on  the  leather  side. 
Short  seams  usually  indicate  that  thin  places  have  been  cut 
out  and  the  leather  has  been 


drawn  together.  The  better 
furs  are  made  from  choice 
skins  with  fewer  seams. 
In  buying  furs  look  for  a 
tag  or  label  bearing  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the 
fur  used  and  its  true  name. 
See  label  at  right. 

A  Suvimary  of  Suggestions 
for  Buying  Ready-Made 
Clothing 

Following  are  sugges¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  have 
been  stated  or  implied, 
others  of  which  have  not 
been  mentioned  but  are 
worthy  of  note: 

Before  going  shopping 
analyze  your  needs.  De¬ 
cide  upon: 


o 


RUSSIAN  SQUIRREL 


Real  SQUIRREL  COATS  ARE 

DISTlNGUtSHED  NOT  ONLY  BY  THEIR 
EXCEPTIONALLY  CLEAR  COLOR  AND 
DENSE,  EVEN  FUR,  BUT  BY  THE  GREAT¬ 
ER  NUMBER  OF  SKINS  USED. 

A  DELICATE  BEAUTIFUL  FUR  THAT 
IS  NOT  RECOMMENDED  FOR  HARD 
WEAR. 

J  COMPANY 

QUALITY  FURS 


Makers  of  good  furs  are  proud 
of  them  and  put  full  information 
on  the  label 

1.  the  amount  of  money  which  you  feel  you  can  spend 

2.  occasions  on  which  you  will  wear  the  garment 

3.  other  garments  and  accessories  with  which  the  garment 
will  be  worn 

Carefully  make  your  plans. 

Get  as  much  information  as  possible. 

Know  stores  where  you  can  get  the  best  value  for  the 
particular  purchases  you  are  going  to  make. 

Professional  acquaintance  with  salespeople  is  an  asset. 
A  competent  saleswoman  who  knows  your  tastes  and  re- 
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quirements  will  assist  you  greatly.  Weigh  carefully  the 
suggestions  of  salespeople. 

Be  critical  of  advertising. 

Look  for  labels.  Look  for  definite  information  as  to: 
fibers  used,  shrinkage,  weighting  or  sizing,  colorfastness, 
and  so  forth. 

Avoid  poor  imitations  of  more  luxurious  materials. 

Buy  garments  which  will  not  require  too  much  care.  Up¬ 
keep  must  be  added  to  the  original  cost  of  the  garment. 

Inspect  linings.  Heavily  weighted  silks  that  crack  and 
poor  grades  of  synthetics  are  sometimes  used. 

Have  a  keynote  color  in  mind.  Think  in  terms  of  the 
complete  outfit.  If  possible,  have  one  article  that  will  go 
with  several  outfits.  Plan  with  the  idea  of  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  each  other. 

Buy  garments  that  may  be  changed  to  fit  different  occa¬ 
sions. 

Take  into  consideration  physical  comfort.  Physical  free¬ 
dom  in  clothing  is  a  necessity  for  the  modern  woman. 

Be  independent  in  your  thinking.  Do  not  buy  because  of 
social  pressure. 

Take  into  consideration  the  current  fashion.  The  constit¬ 
uent  elements  are : 

1.  length  and  line  of  skirt 

2.  line  of  waist 

3.  length  and  shape  of  sleeves 

4.  neckline 

5.  trim 

Avoid  making  decisions  when  you  are  tired. 

Know  something  of  the  economic  conditions  under  which 
the  garment  was  manufactured. 

SUGGESTED  REFERENCES  FOR  WIDER  READING 

Books 

Baxter,  Laura,  and  Latzke,  Alpha,  Modern  Clothing.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  1938 
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Bennett,  H.,  More  for  Your  Money.  New  York  Chemical  Publishing 
Company,  1937 

Brindze,  Ruth,  Hoiv  to  Spend  Money.  The  Vanguard  Press,  1935 

Friend,  Mata  Roman,  Earning  and  Spending  the  Family  Income. 
Revised  Edition.  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1935 

Reich,  Edward,  and  Seigler,  Carlton  John,  Consumer  Goods. 
American  Book  Company,  1937 

Ryan,  Mildred  Graves,  Your  Clothes  and  Personality.  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1937 

Weiss,  E.  B.,  and  Mermy,  Maurice,  The  Shopping  Guide.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1937 
Bulletins  and  Booklets 

Furs.  Better  Buymanship  Bulletin  #8.  Household  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

How  to  Buy  Furs  Intelligently.  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

The  Manual  of  Sanforized-Shrunk.  Cluett,  Peabody,  and  Co.,  40 
Worth  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Quality  Grades  in  Buying  Ready-Made  Dresses.  Leaflet  No.  105, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Quality  Guides  in  Buying  Women’s  Cloth  Coats.  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Stretching  the  Clothing  Dollar.  Household  Finance  Corporation, 
919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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hat  of  Style  and  Comfort?  During  the  reign  of  the 
French  monarchs  the  kings  set  the  fashion  in  men’s 
clothing.  Later,  in  England,  Beau  Brummel  was  the 
nation’s  model  for  correct  clothes  for  men  for  all  occasions. 
In  America  today,  manufacturers  and  tailors  are  responsible 
for  creating  new  styles  in  men’s  wear.  However,  man  is 
very  conservative  in  adopting  new  styles  and  is  prone  to  buy 
a  new  suit  that  duplicates  as  nearly  as  possible  one  he  has. 
If  he  orders  from  a  custom  tailor  he  can  always  get  what  he 
wants  and  is  not  forced  to  adopt  a  new  style.  This  universal 
taste  for  conservatism  has  made  for  but  minor  changes  in 
men’s  clothing  from  year  to  year,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  paying  fancy  prices  for  exclusive  designs 
or  for  the  latest  creations.  This  conservatism  in  adopting 
new  styles  minimizes  the  number  of  garments  bought  and 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  men  buy  fewer  clothes  than  do 
women.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  the  United  States, 
every  100  men  purchase  annually  62  suits,  52  hats,  and  18 
pairs  of  gloves.  These  figures  show  that  men  do  not  dis¬ 
card  clothing  because  it  is  out  of  style  as  women  do. 

Men’s  clothing  is  much  more  subject  to  criticism  today 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical  comfort  than  is  women’s. 
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Collars  are  uncomfortably  tight,  hats  are  too  tight,  and 
heavy,  and  men’s  suits  are  too  hot  for  warm  weather. 

Art  in  Men’s  Clothing 

It  is  important  for  men,  as  well  as  for  women,  to  look 
their  best ;  but  to  do  this,  they  must  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  when  selecting  their  clothing,  to  color,  line,  texture, 
and  the  occasion  for  which  the  clothing  is  to  be  worn. 

Color  Is  Important.  In  order  to  dress  becomingly  and  to 
bring  out  one’s  best  features,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  color.  A  little  thought  will  help  one  to  deter¬ 
mine  colors  which  are  becoming,  and  experience  will  help 
one  to  avoid  colors  which  do  not  look  well.  In  general,  the 
coloring  of  the  skin  is  one  of  the  first  considerations  in  se¬ 
lecting  apparel.  If  the  skin  is  fair,  light  tints  and  shades 
may  be  worn;  more  or  less  pale  shades  of  blue,  green,  etc. 
If  the  skin  is  swarthy  and  dark,  deeper  shades,  such  as  wine, 
navy  blue,  and  darker  tones  of  green  are  preferable.  If  the 
skin  is  florid ;  grays,  grayed  blues,  and  blue-greens  will  tone 
it  down.  In  selecting  colors,  one  must  also  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  value  and  aggressiveness.  In  general,  the  cooler, 
more  neutralized  shades  are  better  for  men,  and  strongly 
contrasted  shades  are  not  so  good. 

The  stout  boy  or  man  should  remember  that  dark  colors, 
solid  or  near  solid  (no  strongly  contrasting  stripes  or 
checks),  will  make  him  seem  much  less  stout  than  will  light 
colors  or  all-white.  He  should  also  avoid  big  plaids  or  big 
checks  and  bright  colors  in  large  areas. 

For  most  persons,  a  one-color  harmony  (that  is,  tints  and 
shades  of  one  color)  have  proved  easier  to  assemble  and 
more  attractive  to  wear;  for  example:  suit  of  dark  brown, 
shirt  of  light  tan  (plain  or  figured),  tie  of  brown  and  tan 
and  bright  light  blue,  hat  of  dark  brown  with  lighter  brown, 
and  shoes  and  hose  of  brown  to  match  hat.  If  two  or  more 
colors  are  used,  remember  that  the  larger  areas  should  be 
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of  one  color  and  the  smaller  areas  of  the  contrasting  color ; 
for  example:  (1)  trousers  and  sweater,  dark  gray  (plain  or 
mingled)  ;  sports  shirt,  burgundy  or  bright  light  blue ;  shoes 
and  hose,  gray;  hat  or  cap,  gray;  tie,  mingled  grays,  bur¬ 
gundy,  bright  blue,  and  black;  or  (2)  buff-colored  cords; 
buff-colored  leather  or  suede-cloth  windbreaker  or  jacket, 
with  burgundy,  allover-patterned  shirt  and  black  shoes,  or 
with  light  yellow  or  blue  shirt  and  elkhide  shoes. 

There  is  something  to  be  said,  too,  for  the  idea  of  match¬ 
ing  colors  to  your  personality.  If  you  are  the  quick,  snappy, 
aggressive  type,  choose  richer,  brighter  colors.  If  you  are 
among  the  ‘‘strong  and  silents,”  you  will  probably  appear 
well  in  the  clear,  dark  colors ;  if  you  are  somewhat  shy  and 
retiring  you  will  doubtless  be  less  self-conscious  in  the 
cooler,  more  neutral  tints  and  shades. 

This  matter  of  color  is  important ;  if  you  doubt  it,  try  out 
a  few  experiments  in  front  of  a  full-length  mirror.  (Who 
tvas  the  villain  who  started  the  idea  that  a  boy’s' or  a  man’s 
room  needed  only  a  shaving-size  mirror?  Couldn’t  you  get 
a  full-length  one  for  your  closet  door?  Or  borrow  a  look 
from  Mother’s  or  Wife’s;  she  may  seem  surprised,  but  she 
will  really  be  pleased.)  And  do  try  on  several  different  gar¬ 
ments  just  for  color  effect  the  next  time  you  buy  clothes! 
After  all.  Nature  took  a  hand  for  other  male  animals  in  this 
matter  of  color,  and  she  surely  expected  you  to  develop  and 
use  your  color  sense! 

The  consumer-buyer  whose  money  goes  farthest  in  clothes 
pays  attention  to  color  in  at  least  these  respects : 

1.  He  finds  his  most  becoming  basic  colors  for  use  in  big 
areas  (suits,  etc.),  and  decides  on  one  of  these  colors  for  his 
main  color  for  at  least  a  year.  He  then  sticks  to  that  color 
in  spite  of  temptation  (formal  clothes  are  an  exception) . 

2.  He  plans  variation  by  having  one-color  and  two-color 
ensembles  with  the  same  suit. 

3.  He  buys  accessories  carefully  to  complete  his  color  ef¬ 
fect. 
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4.  He  gets  shirts  and  handkerchiefs  of  fadeproof  material. 

5.  He  buys  neckties  in  colors  which  carry  out  his  color 
schemes,  not  because  they  are  good-looking  by  themselves. 

Line  Is  an  Im/portant  Factor,  In  selecting  a  suit,  a  tall, 
slender  man  or  boy  should  select  a  suit  which  emphasizes 
the  lateral  line  and  should  avoid  stripes  or  any  pattern  with 
a  perpendicular  effect.  Broad  lapels  on  the  coat,  double- 
breasted  coat  effects,  trousers  slightly  wider  at  the  bottom, 
and  checked  materials;  all  these  things  cut  off  the  height 
and  give  breadth  to  the  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
or  boy  inclined  to  be  short  or  stout  should  select  striped 
fabrics  which  carry  the  eye  up  and  down  or  should  wear  ma¬ 
terials  with  an  allover  pattern  (be  sure  the  stripes  are  of 
the  pin  variety!).  Hats  with  shallow  crowns  and  broad 
brims  make  one  appear  shorter  while  those  with  high  crowns 
and  narrow  brims  have  a  tendency  to  make  one  appear  taller. 
Narrow  belts  on  overcoats  (or  no-belt  styles)  slenderize, 
while  wider  belts  make  one  appear  stouter.  Long  coats  give 
length  to  the  figure,  while  short  coats  are  apt  to  cut  off 
inches.  Extremes,  such  as  flared  trousers,  nipped-in  waist 
lines,  elaborate  paddings,  and  large  plaids  tend  to  give  the 
figure  a  grotesque  appearance.  The  amount  of  pattern  in 
the  complete  costume  is  also  important.  For  instance,  if  the 
suit  is  of  a  fabric  which  has  a  decided  pattern  and  is  worn 
with  a  plaid  or  checked  shirt  and  plaid  socks,  there  is  too 
much  design.  If  the  suit  has  a  decided  pattern,  it  should  be 
worn  with  a  plain  shirt  and  socks.  If  the  shirt  is  of  a 
checked  or  plaid  design,  a  plain  tie  should  be  worn  with  it. 

Texture  Has  Its  Effect.  Rough,  shaggy  fibers  add  bulk; 
close,  tight  weaves  take  away  from  the  figure  that  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  overweight. 

Dress  for  the  Occasion.  To  be  dressed  suitably  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  is  important.  Business  clothes  for  business;  sports 
for  sports;  work  clothes  for  work;  and  dress  for  dress  is  a 
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rule  that  you  can’t  disregard  if  you  want  to  appear  at  your 
best.  If  you  plan  your  buying  carefully  by  three-year  pe¬ 
riods  you  can  have  the  various  types  of  clothes  for  about 
the  same  amount  you  would  spend  to  have  several  suits  of 
one  type.  Suggestions  from  a  well-known  specialist  in  men’s 
clothes : 

First  Year: 

1.  Get  one  good  business  suit  with  two  pairs  of  trousers; 
three  new  shirts  for  this  suit  (one  white,  one  for  a  one-color 
combination,  and  one  for  a  two-color  combination) ,  ties  and 
handkerchiefs  for  the  three  shirts,  two  pairs  of  shoes  (one 
for  each  color  combination),  six  pairs  of  hose,  a  hat  for 
each  color  scheme.  Choose  a  color  which  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  wear  one  of  the  hats  and  one  pair  of  shoes  with 
your  old  suit. 

2.  Get  either  a  new  overcoat,  a  new  topcoat,  or  a  new  dress 
suit,  whichever  is  necessary. 

3.  Get  new  underwear  and  pajamas  for  one  year. 

4.  Get  dressing  gown,  sweater,  or  smoking  jacket,  which¬ 
ever  is  most  needed;  and  house  slippers,  tennis,  or  sports 
shoes. 

Be  careful  to  get  colors,  textures,  and  styles  that  com¬ 
bine  well  with  old  garments. 

Second  Year: 

1.  Get  either  of  the  other  articles  listed  in  (2),  above;  and 
either  of  the  other  articles  listed  in  (4),  above. 

2.  Get  new  underwear  and  pajamas  for  one  year. 

3.  Get  one  good  sports  outfit  which  will,  if  possible,  serve 
for  your  favorite  sport  and  be  useful  for  general  outings  as 
well  (perhaps  with  different  shoes  and  accessories). 

4.  Get  a  good  summer-weight  suit  with  two  pairs  of  trou¬ 
sers,  three  shirts,  white  or  light  shoes,  panama  or  other 
good  grade  of  straw  which  can  be  cleaned  and  blocked,  and 
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Third  Year: 

1.  Get  the  other  of  the  articles  listed  in  (2)  and  (4),  First 
Year. 

2.  Get  new  underwear  and  pajamas  for  one  year. 

3.  Make  a  careful  check-up  on  your  whole  wardrobe  and 
buy  carefully  to  fill  out  ensembles,  using  all  your  old  gar¬ 
ments  that  are  good. 

If  you  are  still  growing  rapidly  be  careful : 

1.  Not  to  buy  more  clothes  at  a  time  than  you  absolutely 
need 

2.  To  get  clothes  as  large  as  possible  yet  fitting  neatly 

3.  To  get  suits  that  can  be  let  out  and  shirt  sleeves  that  are 
plenty  long 

4.  To  select  materials  that  stand  very  frequent  launderings 
and  cleanings 

5.  To  choose  your  color  ensembles  with  great  care 

Business  clothes  are  usually  made  from  worsted  fabrics. 

You  will  remember  that  worsteds  are  made  from  long  wool 
fibers  combed  parallel  and  spun  into  yarn.  Cheviots,  serges, 
gabardines,  and  unfinished  worsteds  belong  to  this  class. 
Worsteds  keep  their  shape,  do  not  wrinkle,  and  wear  well. 

Sports  suits  are  frequently  made  from  woolens.  You  will 
also  remember  that  woolens  are  made  from  the  shorter  fibers 
and  are  not  usually  as  tightly  twisted  as  the  worsteds. 
Tweeds,  homespuns,  flannels,  and  wool  cheviots  are  found 
in  this  class.  These  materials  are  all  rather  rough  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  wear  fairly  well,  and  do  not  show  soil  easily. 

Work  clothes.  Whipcord,  which  has  a  twill  weave,  is 
serviceable  and  will  stand  up  under  hard  wear.  Khaki  is  a 
heavy,  closely  woven  cloth  with  a  twill  weave.  Corduroy  is 
a  cotton  material  that  comes  in  different  grades,  the  quality 
depending  upon  the  grade  of  cotton  and  firmness  of  weave. 

Dress,  Lightweight,  smooth  fabrics  of  rather  loosely 
twisted  yarns  are  used  for  dress.  Cashmeres,  broadcloths, 
and  French  serges  are  in  this  class. 
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What  to  Look  for  in  Buying  a  Suit 

Good  tailoring  is  an  especially  important  feature  of  men’s 
clothing,  not  a  luxury.  Since  a  man’s  suit  has  most  of  the 
details  of  tailoring  concealed,  it  is  difficult  for  the  consumer 
to  judge  values.  An  important  factor  is  handwork;  hand 
stitching  is  necessary  in  many  sections  of  a  well-made  suit. 
Hand  shrinking  and  pressing  should  occur  at  different  stages 
of  construction.  The  hang  of  the  coat,  the  fit  of  the  collar, 
the  set  of  the  sleeves — all  depend  upon  the  kind  and  quality 
of  handwork.  Some  points  which  will  help  the  buyer  are: 

POINTS  OF  EVALUATION  IN  MEN’S  SUIT  BUYING 
SEE  FIG.  23. 

(1)  Look  for  a  label.  If  there  is  no  label,  try  to  find  out  whether 
the  material  is  worsted  or  woolen.  Worsteds  are  much  more 
serviceable  and  keep  their  shape  better  than  woolens.  Twist  the 
fabric,  and,  if  it  springs  back  into  shape  without  creasing,  it 
probably  is  a  worsted. 

(2)  Note  the  weave.  Firmly  woven  fabrics  made  of  tightly  twisted 
yarns  packed  closely  together  are  desirable.  Twill  weaves  and 
herringbones  wear  better  than  plain  weaves. 

(3)  Collars  should  be  hand  stitched,  so  that  they  fit  close  to  the  neck. 

(4)  Waistbands  of  trousers  should  have  the  lining  sewn  in  by  hand 
so  as  to  increase  the  elasticity. 

(5)  There  should  be  ample  fullness  in  the  cap  of  the  sleeve.  The 
sleeves  are  usually  cut  a  half  inch  or  so  larger  than  the  armhole 
and  are  fulled  in  evenly  by  hand  and  pressed  so  as  to  give  the 
proper  set. 

(6)  Seams  should  be  hand  felled  or  bound  with  silk. 

(7)  Note  the  matching  of  checks  and  stripes.  Poorer  grades  of 
suits  have  carelessly  matched  patterns. 

(8)  The  buttons  should  be  sewed  on  by  hand,  and  all  buttonholes 
should  be  handmade. 

(9)  Linings  and  interlinings  are  important.  Linings  should  be  of 
a  good  quality  of  twill  and  interlinings  should  be  of  linen. 

(10)  The  method  of  attaching  linings  and  interlinings  is  important. 
The  sleeve  lining  should  be  fastened  all  the  way  down  the  seam. 
All  linings  should  lie  flat  without  any  puckers.  The  edges  of 
pocket  linings  should  be  turned  down  and  double  stitched. 

(11)  Conservative  style  and  color  should  be  selected  if  one  is  to  wear 
the  suit  for  some  time. 
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Figo  23.  Points  of  Strength  or  Weakness  in  a  Man’s  Suit; 
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Where  to  Buy  Men’s  Clothing 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  four  different  types  of 
stores  selling  men’s  clothing : 

1.  The  standard  store,  which  carries  standard  makes  and 
which  has  a  reputation  to  maintain 

2.  The  price-cutting  store,  which  features  marked-down 
prices,  has  little  regard  for  quality 

3.  The  installment  store,  operated  on  the  dollar-down-and- 
dollar-a-month  basis.  Its  merchandise  is  usally  that  with¬ 
out  a  label  to  identify  the  manufacturer,  thus  making  it 
difficult  to  secure  redress  if  the  goods  is  not  satisfactory. 

4.  The  exclusive  store,  which  carries  fine  merchandise  at 
moderate-to-high  prices. 

One  should  select  the  store  or  shop  best  suited  to  his 
particular  needs  but  should  always  be  sure  that  he  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  reliable,  well-established  merchant. 

How  TO  Buy  Shirts 

The  most  important  points  to  consider  in  buying  shirts 
are  durability,  appearance,  and  accuracy  of  fit.  In  general, 
moderately  priced  shirts  are  as  durable,  or  more  so,  than 
more  expensive  shirts.  Appearance  depends  upon  fine 
fabrics,  more  skillful  tailoring,  better  buttons,  and  the  like. 
Many  times,  dissatisfaction  with  shirts  purchased  is  due  to 
poor  fit,  either  because  the  size  of  the  shirt  is  not  that  given 
on  the  label  or  because  of  undue  shrinkage,  especially  in 
sleeves  and  collarbands.  Poor  materials  which  crack  or 
fade  with  laundering,  poor  construction  which  allows  the 
shirt  to  rip  or  pull  out  at  the  seams,  and  poor  cut,  which 
causes  pulling  and  twisting  in  the  sleeves,  are  also  unpleas¬ 
ant  features  of  some  shirts.  Shirt  materials  are: 

1.  Broadcloth,  either  cotton  or  silk.  Cotton  broadcloth  is  a  plain- 
woven,  mercerized  fabric,  usually  carrying  a  label.  The  warp  threads 
are  spaced  much  more  closely  together  than  the  filling,  making  fine 
ridges,  running  from  selvage  to  selvage.  English  broadcloth  is  a  fine, 
very  smoothly  woven  broadcloth.  Rayon  is  often  combined  with  cotton 
in  making  the  domestic  broadcloth. 
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Cotton  broadcloth,  much  used  in  making  men’s  shirts,  usually  has 
about  twice  as  many  warp  threads  as  filling  threads.  The  thread 
count  is  designated  as  170  by  90,  the  highest  count;  and  80  by  60,  the 
lowest  count.  In  between  these  two  are  the  intermediate  counts.  This 
means  that  to  every  square  inch  there  are  170  warp  threads  to  90 
filling  threads;  80  warp  threads  to  60  filling  threads,  and  so  forth. 
The  yarns  used  may  be  one  ply  or  two  ply.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  higher  count  fabrics  made  from  two-ply  yarn  are  the  most  de¬ 
sirable.  However,  materials  with  high-thread  count  and  made  from 
two-ply  yarn  are  expensive.  A  moderate-priced  cotton  broadcloth 
shirt  is  usually  made  from  material  with  144  by  76  thread  count  and 
from  one-ply  yarn. 

2.  Chambray ,  a  cotton  material  made  with  a  colored  warp  and  white 
filling  threads.  It  wears  fairly  well  and  is  easily  laundered. 

3.  Madras,  a  material  of  medium  weight.  Most  madras  has  the  same 
number  of  warp  threads  as  filling  threads  and  wears  well. 

4.  Poplin,  either  silk  or  mercerized  cotton.  Has  a  slight  cord  effect 
in  weave.  Heavier  than  broadcloth  but  does  not  wear  as  well  as  a 
good  grade  of  broadcloth. 

5.  Pongee,  a  silk  of  medium  weight  with  irregular,  uneven  threads. 
The  irregular  weave  does  not  wear  well. 

6.  Oxford,  a  basket  weave  with  heavier  filling  threads  than  warp 
threads.  Does  not  wear  as  well  as  materials  made  with  a  better- 
balanced  weave. 

7.  Percale,  a  closely  woven,  cotton  fabric  with  a  very  smooth  finish. 
Launders  well. 

Points  to  Remember  in  Buying  Men's  Shirts: 

1.  Choose  good  materials  of  firm  weave  and  high  thread  count.  The 
nationally-advertised  shirts  usually  have  a  lower  thread  count  than 
do  private-brand  shirts,  or  shirts  bearing  the  store’s  private  label. 

2.  To  avoid  false  bargains,  shop  at  a  reliable  store. 

3.  Choose  shirts  that  are  “sanforized.”  The  sanforized  label  is  a 
more  reliable  guarantee  than  such  statements  as  “preshrunk”  or  “will 
not  shrink.” 

4.  Avoid  fabrics  that  are  heavily  sized.  Such  materials  become  limp 
on  laundering. 

5.  Select  materials  that  will  not  fade  with  repeated  launderings.  If 
possible,  buy  those  that  have  a  tub-fast  guarantee. 

6.  Notice  the  seams.  They  should  be  well  made  and  evenly  stitched, 
with  about  twenty  to  twenty-four  stitches  per  inch  in  all  parts  that  are 
particularly  noticeable,  such  as  the  collar. 

7.  See  that  the  collar  points  match  and  are  of  the  same  length. 
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8.  Shirts  are  sold  by  the  size  of  the  collarband  and  usually  come  in 
half  sizes.  Lengths  of  sleeves  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-seven  inches 
inclusive  may  be  obtained. 

9.  Button  quality  is  some  indication  of  shirt  quality.  Cheaper 
buttons  are  usually  put  on  a  cheaper  grade  of  shirt.  In  laundering, 
these  will  crack  and  chip.  Better  buttons  have  a  more  even  luster,  are 
more  uniform  in  size,  and  wear  better  than  the  cheaper  grades. 

How  TO  Buy  Underwear  and  Pajamas 

Generously  cut  garments  are  a  necessity,  as  skimpily  cut 
underwear  does  not  wear  well.  In  cheaper  garments,  manu¬ 
facturers  skimp,  sometimes  saving  as  much  as  a  half  yard 
of  material  on  one  pair  of  shorts.  All  parts  subject  to  strain 
should  be  well  reinforced.  Bindings  and  facings  should  be 
so  cut  and  so  applied  that  they  make  a  good  fit.  Double- 
stitched  seams,  made  with  fine  stitches  and  strong  thread, 
should  be  used.  All  materials  should  be  sanforized  to  pre¬ 
vent  shrinking. 

The  wearing  quality  of  materials  used  depends  upon  the 
type  of  weave  and  the  quality  of  the  yarn.  Such  materials 
are  used  as  barred  nainsook,  broadcloth,  poplin,  madras, 
percale,  soisette,  and  long  cloth. 

Some  men  prefer  knitted  garments  for  comfort,  as  such 
garments  are  more  flexible  and  allow  for  greater  movement. 
Full-length,  three-quarter,  and  knee-length  union  suits  are 
available.  Knitted  rayon  underwear  is  cool  for  summer,  but 
rayon  and  silk  do  not  absorb  moisture  as  easily  as  does  cot¬ 
ton  so  do  not  take  up  the  perspiration  as  readily.  Balbrig- 
gan,  made  from  cotton;  and  jersey  made  from  cotton,  silk 
or  rayon,  are  popular  fabrics  for  men’s  underwear. 

Comfort  and  durability  are  the  main  considerations  in 
buying  sleeping  garments.  Soft,  smooth  materials  in  gener¬ 
ously  cut  pajamas  or  night  shirts  prove  comfortable. 
Materials  sometimes  used  are  outing  flannel,  poplin,  tub  silk, 
cambric,  nainsook,  and  oxford  cloth.  The  sizes  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  a  special  size  for 
the  ‘‘long  slim”  type.  Size  A  is  for  size  34  or  smaller;  B  is 
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for  34  to  36;  C  is  for  38  to  40;  and  D  for  42  to  44.  The 
special  size,  with  extra-long  legs,  is  called  '‘slim,”  "long 
slim,”  "Mr.  Long,”  or  other  trade  names. 

How  TO  Buy  Ties 

It  is  estimated  that  but  5  per  cent  of  men’s  ties  are  made 
of  pure  dye  silk,  the  other  95  per  cent  being  of  a  combination 
of  silk  and  synthetic  fibers  or  of  wool  or  cotton.  A  tie  made 
from  material  cut  on  the  bias  usually  holds  its  shape  better 
but  has  a  tendency  to  roll  at  the  edge.  "On  the  bias”  means 
on  the  diagonal  instead  of  on  the  straight  of  the  material. 
The  lining  of  ties  should  be  of  wool  material  so  that  the 
creases  made  in  tying  do  not  become  permanent.  A  tie  that 
is  hand  sewn  is  superior  to  a  machine-made  tie.  Hand-sewn 
ties  have  looser,  longer  stitches,  thus  making  for  greater 
elasticity,  which  is  desirable  for  tying.  Ties  of  handloomed 
wool  wear  and  clean  well,  tie  nicely,  and  cost  in  the  moderate 
ranges. 

String  ties  and  bow  ties  are  worn  for  formal  wear ;  four- 
in-hands  for  informal  wear.  Sailor  ties,  large  squares 
folded  triangularly  and  tied  in  a  sailor  knot,  may  be  worn 
with  middy  or  sports  blouses. 

Small,  allover  patterns  in  the  darker  shades  do  not  show 
soil  as  readily  as  do  the  larger  designs  in  the  paler  shades. 

How  TO  Buy  Hats 

Most  felt  hats  are  made  of  fur,  usually  rabbit  fur,  but  a 
very  few  cheap  hats  are  made  of  wool  felt.  In  the  making  of 
a  felt  hat  the  fur  is  accurately  weighed  for  each  hat  and  is 
sucked  up  on  the  inside  of  a  perforated  cone.  When  the  fur 
is  evenly  deposited  on  the  cone,  a  steaming  piece  of  burlap 
is  thrown  over  it.  The  heat  and  moisture  from  the  steaming 
burlap  cause  the  scales  of  the  hair  to  close  up  and  mat  to¬ 
gether,  thus  forming  the  crown  of  the  hat.  Much  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fur  used  and  the  workmanship  em¬ 
ployed.  A  good-quality  felt  hat  feels  soft  to  the  touch,  has. 
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a  good  grade  of  lining,  and  is  well  protected  from  sweat. 
Cheaper  felt  hats  fuzz  up,  crease,  and  give  way,  loosening 
the  ribbons  and  sweat  bands. 

The  best  straws  are  made  from  braid  which  comes  from 
Japan.  On  arriving  in  this  country  the  straw  is  given  a 
sulphur  bath,  a  federal  requirement  to  guard  against  any 
disease  that  might  be  carried  in  the  straw.  The  braid  is 
moistened  before  it  is  sewed  and  is  then  subjected  to  a  glue 
process  which  stiffens  it  into  shape.  The  hats  are  then 
blocked  on  wooden  blocks.  As  with  felts,  much  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  straw  and  the  workmanship.  Hand- 
finished  hats  will  stand  up  under  hard  wear  better  than 
machine-made  hats. 

Panama  hats  are  made  from  braid  which  comes  from 
South  America,  mostly  from  Ecuador,  Peru,  or  Columbia. 
All  true  panamas  are  woven  by  hand  by  the  natives  of  the 
above  countries.  When  the  body  of  the  hat  is  complete  it  is 
shipped  to  this  country,  where  it  is  bleached,  blocked,  and 
trimmed  into  shape.  The  best  panamas  are  made  of  fine 
straw,  evenly  woven,  and  are  of  a  creamy  color.  Imitations 
may  be  detected  by  procuring  a  strand  from  underneath 
the  band  and  unrolling  it  to  see  if  it  is  real  straw,  or  is  paper. 
Imitations  are  usually  weighted  with  a  white  powder  which 
sifts  out  on  the  hands  when  the  hat  is  handled. 

Points  in  Buying  of  Men* s  Clothing 

In  summarizing  the  points  made  in  this  chapter,  and  add¬ 
ing  a  few  additional  points,  we  recommend  the  following  as 
important  considerations  to  keep  in  mind  when  purchasing 
men's  clothing. 

1.  Always  select  a  reliable,  reputable  tailor  or  merchant. 

2.  Unless  you  are  a  very  good  judge  of  values,  be  wary  of 
“sales." 

3.  Buy  the  best  quality  you  can  afford,  keeping  in  mind  the 
service  which  you  expect.  Buy  clothing  suitable  to  the  oc¬ 
casion. 
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4.  If  you  are  operating  on  a  moderate  budget,  buy  con¬ 
servative  styles. 

5.  Study  your  own  figure  and  coloring  and  select  lines  and 
colors  that  do  the  most  for  you. 

6.  Buy  generously-cut  garments.  Skimpily-cut  garments 
neither  look  well  nor  wear  well. 

7.  If  possible,  select  garments  that  carry  a  label  with  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
the  working  conditions  under  which  the  garment  was  made. 

8.  If  it  is  necessary  to  buy  on  time,  figure  out  how  much 
you  are  paying  for  credit. 

9.  Avoid  garments  that  have  an  inferior  grade  of  linings 
and  findings.  The  latter  are  a  good  indication  of  the  quality 
of  the  entire  garment. 
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Shoes 

hat  Do  You  Know  of  the  Leather  Industry?  We 
know  that  leather  has  been  used  for  many  centuries, 
as  leather  articles  have  been  unearthed  in  tombs 
more  than  thirty-three  centuries  old.  Also,  carved  tablets 
found  in  the  pyramids  refer  to  the  use  of  leather.  During" 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  industry  began  to  organize  into 
various  trade  guilds,  the  leather  workers  were  among  the 
first  to  form  a  guild.  In  France,  the  Leather  Workers 
Brotherhood  was  established  in  1397  by  Charles  the  Sage 
and  then  was  controlled  by  the  Church.  A  tanner’s  permit 
was  bought  from  the  King  and  each  member  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  was  sworn  to  observe  the  customs  and  ethics  of  the 
trade. 

When  Columbus  discovered  America,  it  was  found  that 
the  Indians  had  a  process  for  dressing  leather  which  has 
been  scarcely  improved  upon  today.  This  is  the  famous 
^‘buckskin  tan,”  which  makes  leather  very  soft,  pliable,  and 
waterproof.  The  Navajo  and  Crow  Indians  surpassed  all 
other  tribes  in  leather  tanning,  the  work  being  performed 
mostly  by  their  women. 
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Leathers  Used  in  Making  Shoes.  Leather  used  for  shoes  is 
usually  a  by-product  from  other  industries,  especially  the 
meat  industry.  Uppers  for  shoes  are  made  principally  from 
cowhide  or  from  calfskin.  Coltskin  and  horsehide  also  make 
very  durable  uppers.  Kidskin,  made  from  the  skins  of  full- 
grown  goats,  is  used  in  making  fine  shoes.  Sheepskin  is  not 
satisfactory  for  uppers,  as  it  is  soft  and  stretchy.  Buck¬ 
skin  is  an  excellent  leather  made  from  the  hide  of  a  deer. 

The  quality  of  leather  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
portions  of  the  hide  used.  Cowhide  is  cut  in  two  pieces 
down  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  sides  are  then  split  in 
two  or  more  layers  in  order  to  make  the  leather  of  the  proper 
thickness  for  use.  The  piece  of  leather  that  was  originally 
next  the  flesh  is  called  a  ''split,”  the  outer  layer  or  hair  side 
is  called  the  "grain.”  From  this  the  best  uppers  are  made. 

Preparation  of  Shoeleather.  Leather  undergoes  several 
treatments  before  it  is  made  into  shoes,  the  treatments  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  quality  of  the  shoe.  It  is  first  washed  to  re¬ 
move  dirt  and  is  then  placed  in  a  lime  solution  to  loosen 
stubborn  hairs.  After  the  hairs  have  been  removed,  the 
skins  are  ready  for  tanning.  Leather  is  tanned  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  barks,  woods,  nuts,  and  fruits  or  by  using 
mineral  salts,  or  a  combination  of  both.  The  first  method 
requires  considerable  time,  but  the  mineral-salts  method 
can  be  completed  within  four  to  eight  hours.  Today,  many 
of  the  light  leathers  and  shoe  soles  are  chrome  tanned ;  that 
is,  they  are  tanned  with  a  salt  of  the  metal  chromium. 
Chrome-leather  soles  are  the  best  wearing,  but  they  absorb 
water  readily,  so  are  not  suitable  for  damp  climates.  Hem¬ 
lock  bark  is  used  in  tanning  soles  which  must  meet  rough 
usage.  Oak-tanned  leather  is  used  for  soles  which  must  be 
light  and  pliable  and  at  the  same  time  must  be  durable.  Still 
another  treatment  must  be  given  soles  of  the  finest  turned 
shoes  worn  by  women  and  children  so  that  the  sole  will  be  so 
pliable  that  it  can  be  turned  inside  out  in  its  making. 
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As  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the  oils  removed  by  tanning^ 
the  hides  are  afterwards  placed  in  revolving  drums  filled 
with  water,  soap,  and  oil.  They  are  whipped  about  in  this 
solution  until  it  has  penetrated  each  tiny  pore.  Leathers 
are  colored  by  dyes  made  from  woods  of  various  trees,  and 
from  coal-tar  products  called  aniline  dyes.  Following  its 
coloring,  the  leather  is  stretched  and  smoothed.  Then  the 
hides  are  dried  either  by  artificial  or  natural  means.  In  its 
glazing  or  finishing,  the  leather  is  subjected  to  rubbing  with 
a  glass  cylinder  or  a  revolving  brush. 

Some  leathers  undergo  special  processes  which  give  them 
a  distinctive  finish.  Suede  shoes  are  made  from  leather 
finished  on  the  flesh  side;  the  best  suede  has  a  fine,  silky 
nap  and  is  of  a  uniform  color.  The  highest  quality  of  suede 
is  made  from  buckskin,  but  calf  and  sheep  are  also  used. 
Patent  leather  is  made  by  coating  leather  with  special  var¬ 
nishes  and  enamels,  thus  making  an  air-tight  finish  which 
has  no  give.  This  fact  explains  why  some  people  find  patent- 
leather  shoes  so  uncomfortable.  Much  of  the  so-called  liz- 
zard  and  snake  skin  used  in  making  shoes  is  really  calf  or 
some  other  kind  of  leather  dyed  and  treated  in  a  special 
way.  If  one  looks  closely  he  can  recognize  the  real  reptile 
skins  by  the  roughness  and  slight  irregularities  of  the  scales. 
Real  alligator  wears  well;  so  do  many  of  the  other  reptile 
hides.  There  is  little  ‘‘give’’  to  reptile  hides;  hence  they 
should  be  fitted  plenty  wide. 

Shoe  Construction.  Comfort  and  wear  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  construction  features.  All  shoes  are  shaped  over  wood 
lasts  or  forms.  All  good  shoes  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
lasts  for  several  days,  while  cheap  shoes  are  removed  within 
a  few  hours.  The  length  of  time  the  shoe  stays  on  the  last 
determines  to  a  great  extent  how  long  it  will  keep  its  shape 
and  how  much  service  it  will  give.  The  principal  types  of 
shoe  construction  are: 
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1.  Turned.  Used  for  lightweight  dress  wear  for  women 
and  children.  The  uppers  are  sewed  to  the  sole  wrong  side 
out ;  then  the  shoe  is  turned  right  side  out. 

2.  Welted  shoes.  The  upper  and  sole  are  attached  to  a 
narrow  strip  called  the  "‘welt.’’  Welted  construction  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  service  shoes,  especially  if  the  welt  is 
sufficiently  wide  and  of  good  leather. 

3.  McKay  type  construction,  used  in  cheaper  shoes  for 
women  and  children,  has  the  insole  sewed  to  the  outsole  and 
the  upper  in  one  operation,  leaving  a  row  of  stitches  and  a 
line  of  tacks  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe.  The  latter  are  likely 
soon  to  irritate  the  feet. 

4.  Littleway,  a  method  which  uses  construction  processes 
similar  to  the  turned  sole  and  the  McKay.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  latter  except  that  the  tacks  do  not  come  through  the  in¬ 
sole.  It  is  more  comfortable  than  the  McKay  and  more 
economical  than  the  turned  sole. 

5.  Stitchdown.  Used  for  young  children’s  shoes.  In  this 
method  the  upper  is  turned  out  at  the  sole  line,  instead  of 
under,  and  is  stitched  to  the  outsole. 

6.  Cemented,  also  called  the  Compo-process.  The  uppers 
and  soles  are  cemented  together,  rather  than  stitched  or 
nailed.  This  process  gives  a  lighter,  trimmer,  and  smoother 
appearance  than  any  of  the  other  methods.  The  cement 
used  will  hold  indefinitely.  To  resole  such  shoes,  the  original 
sole  must  be  ground  down  and  a  new  one  cemented  over  it. 
This  has  proved  a  satisfactory  method  of  resoling. 

How  TO  Select  Shoes 

The  quality  of  a  shoe  is  most  difficult  to  appraise,  as 
quality  is  built  into  the  shoe.  To  get  the  most  for  one’s 
money,  one  needs  to  patronize  a  reliable  dealer.  However, 
there  are  some  points  which  one  may  observe  which  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  quality  of  the  shoe.  The  following  details 
are  common  to  shoes  of  both  men  and  women : 
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POINTS  OF  EVALUATION  IN  SHOE  BUYING.  SEE  FIG.  24 

(1)  Select  good  leather  which  is  soft,  pliable,  close  fibered,  and  firm. 
Select  grain  leather  rather  than  split  leather.  The  former  can  be 
recognized  by  the  presence  of  natural  pores. 

(2)  Inspect  the  soles.  They  should  be  made  of  flexible  leather,  but 
are  sometimes  made  of  fiber  composition  or  pressed  paper. 


Fig.  24.  Shoes  Can  Easily  Be  Examined 


(3)  Examine  the  point  where  the  sole  and  the  heel  meet.  A  fraction 
of  an  inch  between  the  two  is  a  sign  of  poor  construction. 

(4)  How  are  the  shoes  lined?  Linings  should  be  of  kid  or  the  finer 
portions  of  cowhide.  Some  shoes  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of 
cheap  cotton  fabric.  All  linings  should  be  smooth  and  well 
stitched. 

(5)  Insoles  greatly  affect  the  comfort  and  wear  of  shoes.  They 
should  be  made  of  a  lightweight,  even-grained  leather. 

(6)  In  cheaper  shoes  the  counter  is  made  of  fiber.  Leather  counters 
are  preferable  because  they  hold  their  shape  much  better. 

Use  Good  Judgment  in  Selecting  Shoes,  There  are  twenty- 
six  small  bones  in  the  foot.  See  Fig.  25.  If  any  of  these  is 
forced  out  of  place  by  incorrectly  fitted  shoes,  such  ailments 
as  fallen  arches,  bunions,  corns,  and  poor  posture  and  its 
many  attendant  evils  result.  Because  the  foot  is  so  finely 
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and  sensitively  constructed,  good  design  in  shoes  is  very 
important. 

The  shoe  should  be  long  enough.  There  should  be  one- 
half  inch  between  the  end  of  the  big  toe  and  the  end  of  the 
shoe.  The  joint  of  the  ball  of  the  foot  should  rest  on  the 
widest  part  of  the  sole.  The  inner  line  of  the  shoe  should  be 
as  straight  as  possible  so 
that  the  toes  can  be  in  a 
straight  line.  Insist  on 
broad  toes  and  broad,  flexi¬ 
ble  soles.  A  low  heel,  broad 
enough  to  support  the  body 
in  a  good  position,  is  best. 

Be  sure  that  the  heels  fit 
snugly,  also  that  the  shank 
of  the  shoe  comes  well  up 
under  the  arch. 

The  cheaply  made,  san¬ 
dal  type  of  slipper,  so  popu¬ 
lar  today,  does  not  give  the 
proper  support  and  throws  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
back  out  of  balance.  It  is  built  on  the  order  of  the  Madame 
Pompadour  slipper.  Madame  Pompadour  was  very  tiny, 
so  she  wore  high-heeled  slippers  to  give  her  additional 
height.  Her  slippers  were  so  built  that  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  have  an  attendant  to  help  her  keep  her  balance. 
The  young  woman  of  today  cannot  afford  to  cripple  herself 
by  wearing  such  a  shoe.  Cheap  sandals  are  pretty  sure  not 
to  offer  good  support  for  the  foot,  especially  if  the  heels  are 
high.  Some  points  to  note  are : 

Support:  Are  the  shoes  so  built  that  they  carry  your  weight 
easily  when  you  walk;  or  do  you  feel  that  your  toes  are 
thrusting  forward  and  do  the  bones  across  your  instep  hurt 
when  you  walk?  Is  there  sufficient  support  at  sides  and 
across  the  instep  so  that  your  foot  does  not  turn  over  side- 
wise  when  you  walk  ? 
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Soles:  Are  the  soles  built  for  the  service  you  expect  from 
the  sandal:  thick  enough?  wide  enough?  of  good  wearing 
material  (real  cork  seems  to  wear  well  in  the  circumstances 
for  which  sandals  are  worn ;  clothbound  edges  touching  the 
ground  wear  out  almost  at  once;  etc.)  ? 

Fastenings:  Are  the  ties  ample  in  length  and  of  a  material 
that  will  wear  as  well  as  the  uppers?  If  a  tie  is  broken  or 
lost  can  it  be  replaced  ?  If  there  are  buckles,  are  they  good, 
and  well  attached?  Is  the  fastening  comfortable? 

Uppers:  If  of  woven  leather,  are  the  thongs  securely  at¬ 
tached  to  soles?  If  of  fabric,  is  the  goods  durable  enough 
for  its  purpose?  Will  it  clean  satisfactorily?  Does  it  have 
enough  '‘give”  for  comfort? 

Price:  Although  many  of  these  novelty  sandals  are  cheaper 
in  price  than  other  shoes,  the  good  shopper  considers  care¬ 
fully  before  buying  them  in  order  to  be  sure  that  they  will 
not  have  to  do  poor  service  for  other  needed  types  of  shoes. 

In  trying  on  shoes,  stand  up  and  throw  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  foot.  Shoes  which  are  big  enough  when  you  are 
sitting  down  will  sometimes  cramp  the  foot  under  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

Feet  need  fresh  air  for  health  and  hygiene.  Rubber  soles 
are  airtight  and  cause  the  feet  to  burn,  sting,  and  blister. 
Also,  avoid  leathers  that  are  nonporous.  Perforated 
leathers,  especially  when  worn  in  the  summer  time,  make 
for  comfort  and  health  by  allowing  greater  evaporation 
and  ventilation.  A  capable  shoe  fitter  is  a  great  help  in 
your  shoe  selection,  but  you  must  also  use  your  own  best 
judgment — you,  alone,  know  how  it  feels. 

In  buying  corrective  shoes,  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  a  shoe  made 
by  a  reliable  manufacturer.  When  consumers  are  lured  into  buying 
certain  brands  of  shoes,  and  paying  unusually  high  prices  for  them, 
because  the  shoes  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  design  of,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  a  doctor,  it  would  be  well  to 
determine  if  the  footwear  actually  was  produced  with  the  benefit  of 
expert  orthopedic  advice. 
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It  has  been  found  that  a  number  of  brands  of  shoes  advertised  as 
Dr.  This  or  That’s  shoes  were  produced  by  companies  with  which  no 
doctors  ever  were  connected,  nor  did  any  doctor  advise  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  shoes. 

This  warning,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  those  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  known  for  their  reliable  products,  and  who  have 
provided  the  public  with  shoes  made  in  accordance  with  the  design  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  doctor — shoes  that  contain  special  and 
valuable  orthopedic  features. 

Consumers  are  told  to  beware  of  unsupported  claims  of  this  kind, 
in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  complaints  that  have  been  heard 
about  alleged  orthopedic  shoes  sold  at  high  prices,  but  which  are  not 
according  to  representations.  Before  buying  special  shoes,  know  the 
identity  of  the  manufacturers,  establish  their  reliability,  and  pay  a 
price  that  seems  fair  and  reasonable  after  comparisons  with  other 
brands  have  been  made.^ 

Clerks  and  other  salespeople  are  usually  instructed  by 
their  employers  not  to  give  unsought  information  on  the 
merchandise  they  are  selling.  Yet  clerks  in  reputable  stores 
are  likely  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  product,  and  this 
knowledge  can  be  highly  valuable  to  the  consumer;  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  with  regard  to  shoes  and  hosiery,  about 
which  the  average  consumer  knows  very  little.  If  you  want 
to  acquire  good  buymanship  technique  with  regard  to  these 
two  expensive  and  important  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
take  pains  to  inform  yourself  as  to  how  each  is  made.  Then 
you  can  ask  intelligent  questions  of  the  salesperson,  and  you 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  getting  what  you  want  and  what 
you  pay  for. 

Care  of  Shoes 

1.  Keep  the  heels  straight  so  that  the  shoe  does  not  lose 
its  shape. 

2.  Always  place  shoes  on  shoe  trees  as  soon  as  you  take 
them  off. 

3.  Do  not  place  shoes  close  to  fire  or  heater  to  dry.  Ex¬ 
cessive  heat  dries  the  leather  out  and  causes  it  to  crack. 

'^National  Consumer  News,  Vol.  II,  No.  8;  Nov.  16,  1935. 
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4.  Use  the  best  grade  of  polish  or  oil  dressing  instead  of 
cheap  polish  which  cracks  the  leather. 

5.  Have  shoes  resoled  before  they  have  completely  worn 
out. 

6.  Wear  two  pairs  of  shoes  alternately  rather  than  one 
pair  day  after  day.  This  will  lengthen  the  life  of  the  shoes. 

Shoes  for  Children.  Infants’  shoes  should  be  soft  and  pli¬ 
able.  The  moccasin  type  is  preferable.  The  size  of  shoe  may 
be  determined  by  outlining  the  foot  while  the  baby  is  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  piece  of  paper.  The  shoes  should  be  one-fourth 
inch  wider  and  from  one-half  to  one  inch  longer  than  the 
outline.  The  first  pair  of  shoes  should  not  be  put  on  until  the 
child  begins  to  walk.  Shoes  for  children  up  to  five  or  six 
years  of  age  should  he  flexible,  pliable,  and  low  heeled. 
Shoes  should  be  laced,  or  have  buckled  straps,  and  should 
not  be  buttoned.  The  toe  of  the  child’s  shoe  should  be  high 
enough  not  to  press  down  on  the  toes.  Shoes  for  children 
should  be  comfortable  when  they  are  bought.  Allow  only 
one-half  inch  margin  in  length  for  growth ;  a  greater  margin 
is  not  advisable. 

When  You  Buy  Hosiery 

Neither  the  feminine  nor  the  masculine  consumer-buyer 
of  hosiery  has  very  much  reliable  information  to  serve  as  a 
guide.  Price  is  no  indication  of  value,  as  in  many  cases  a 
medium-priced  pair  of  hose  wears  better  than  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  brands.  A  leading  manufacturer  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  a  hose  of  the  very  best  quality  can  be  made 
for  two  cents  a  pair  more  than  the  manufacturing  cost  of 
the  very  poorest  pair  of  hose  now  on  the  market.  According 
to  these  figures  there  is  no  justifiable  reason  for  selling  hose 
of  an  inferior  quality.  At  the  same  time,  all  of  us  know 
from  our  own  experience  that  buying  a  pair  of  hose  is  more 
or  less  of  a  gamble.  Since  the  manufacturers  have  not 
standardized  their  products  it  is  necessary  for  the  consumer 
to  have  some  information  on  which  to  rely. 
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Yarns  Used  in  Hose,  The  most  commonly  used  fiber  for 
women’s  hose  is  silk,  although  rayon,  cotton,  and  wool  are 
also  used.  Each  thread  of  silk  yarn  is  made  from  several 
strands  of  silk  filaments.  The  number  of  strands  in  the 
yarn  vary  from  one  to  ten.  The  more  strands,  the  greater 
serviceability,  other  things  being  equal.  The  twisting  of 
the  yarn  also  is  important.  The  number  of  twists  varies 
from  four  to  six  turns  to  the  inch,  to  sixty  to  seventy  turns 
to  the  inch.  For  general  wear  the  yarns  having  the  middle- 
high  twist  are  preferable.  Excessively-twisted  yarn  breaks 
easily  but  gives  a  clearer  texture  and  a  duller  surface.  In 
grenadine  twist,  each  strand  is  twisted  separately  before 
the  yarn  is  twisted.  This  prevents  snaps  and  also  produces 
a  dull  finish. 

Rayon  yarns  are  made  in  practically  the  same  general 
manner  as  silk.  Rayon  is  used  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  fibers.  In  men’s  socks,  rayon  is  used  to  produce  pat¬ 
terned  effects.  Rayon  hosiery  usually  wears  well  under 
ordinary  conditions.  However,  some  people  find  that  rayon 
does  not  wear  well  because  this  fiber  is  weak  when  damp. 
Thus,  rayon  hose  wears  out  quickly  at  friction  points  if  the 
feet  perspire  excessively. 

Wool  is  used  for  sportswear  hose  because  of  its  heat- 
retaining  and  moisture-absorbing  properties.  Worsted 
yarns  (made  from  long,  combed  fibers)  are  firm,  smooth, 
and  strong.  Woolen  yarns  (made  from  shorter,  uneven 
fibers)  are  softer  and  not  so  strong  as  the  worsted  yarns. 
Hosiery  made  from  good  wool  is  soft,  pliable,  strong,  and 
durable. 

Lisle  hose  are  made  of  long  staple  cotton  which  is  care¬ 
fully  combed  and  spun  into  yarn.  Lisle  yarn  takes  a  rich, 
fast  color  and  is  lustrous  and  strong.  In  the  last  year  or  so 
the  appearance  of  lisle  hose  has  been  greatly  improved. 

Importance  of  Gauge  in  Hose,  The  gauge  indicates  the 
number  of  needles  on  the  knitting  machine  in  a  space  of  1% 
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inches.  A  42-gauge  hose  should  mean  that  42  needles  have 
been  used  in  making  each  space  of  1%  inches.  A  hose  meas¬ 
uring  15  inches  around  the  top  would  have  used  10  sets  of 
such  needles,  making  in  all  420  stitches.  However,  in  mak¬ 
ing  some  hose  marked  42  gauge,  not  all  of  the  needles  have 
been  used,  which  means  a  saving  in  silk  and  a  cheaper,  less 
durable  hose.  The  higher  the  gauge,  the  finer  the  hose,  and 
if  too  fine,  strength  is  sacrificed  to  appearance.  Ordinarily, 
semi-sheer  and  service-weight  hose  are  42  gauge. 

Fashioning.  Practically  all  hose  are  knit  either  full  fash¬ 
ioned  or  tubular.  Full-fashioned  hose  are  knit  flat,  and 
shaping  is  done  by  dropping  needles  as  the  work  proceeds. 
The  hose  are  then  sewn  together  down  the  back  and  along 
the  bottom  of  the  foot  to  the  toe.  Many  manufacturers 
knit  hose  on  two  machines,  called  the  ‘‘legger’^  and  the 
“footer.’’  When  the  leg  of  the  hose  is  completed  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  legger  to  the  footer.  Making  this  transfer 
frequently  results  in  shadow  lines  over  the  instep  due  to  a 
variation  in  tension  of  threads  on  the  two  machines.  How¬ 
ever,  this  transfer  can  be  made  without  the  shadow  lines, 
or  hose  may  be  knitted  all  on  one  machine,  either  of  which 
method  makes  a  good  stocking. 

Tubular  hose  are  knit  circular  and  do  not  fit  the  leg  as 
snugly  as  full-fashioned  hose.  To  overcome  this  defect, 
tubular  hose  are  shaped  over  steam  forms ;  but  this  shaping 
disappears  when  the  stocking  is  washed.  To  simulate  the 
appearance  of  a  full-fashioned  hose,  tubular  stockings  often 
have  mock  seams  placed  at  the  back;  and  sometimes  mock 
fashion  marks  are  used.  These  can  be  detected,  as  the 
mock  seam  usually  ends  at  the  heel,  and  the  rows  of  stitches 
run  parallel  along  both  sides  of  the  mock  fashion  marks. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  exists  in  full-fashioned  hose. 
Tubular-knit  hose  may  fit  children  or  people  with  little  bulge 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
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Use  of  Reinforcements,  In  order  to  increase  durability  the 
parts  most  subjected  to  wear  are  reinforced.  The  garter 
top  is  a  hem  three  or  four  inches  wide.  This  is  usually 
double  and  may  be  of  silk  or  cotton  or  silk  with  a  cotton 
facing.  The  best  cotton  garter  top  is  made  of  two-ply, 
mercerized-cotton  yarn.  A  special  stitch  is  placed  below  the 
garter  top  to  stop  runs.  The  ribbed  top,  used  for  men’s 
socks  and  for  most  children’s  hose,  are  made  of  either 
mercerized  cotton  or  wool.  This  top  should  be  elastic,  snug 
fitting  but  not  binding.  It  should  be  firmly  knit  so  that  it 
will  not  lose  its  shape. 

Heel  and  sole  reinforcements  may  be  of  mercerized  cotton 
or  silk,  or  of  silk  plated  over  cotton.  If  fine  cotton  yarn  is 
used  in  the  plating  the  reinforcements  wear  evenly  and  look 
well,  but  if  the  plating  is  not  carefully  done  the  cotton  shows 
through  and  gives  a  fuzzy,  uneven  appearance. 

Two  reinforcements  are  used  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  toe 
and  the  big-toe  joints,  the  size  and  the  placement  of  rein¬ 
forcements  having  much  to  do  with  the  wear  of  the  hose. 

Method  of  Finishing.  Dip-dyed  hose  are  hose  which  are 
dyed  after  they  have  been  knitted.  Ingrain  stockings  are 
made  of  yarn  that  is  dyed  before  knitting.  The  latter  have 
a  more  even,  lustrous  sheen,  but  are  not  as  serviceable  as 
the  dip  dyed.  They  cost  more  and  are  only  suitable  for 
dress  occasions.  Water-spot  proofing  and  other  chemical 
processes  give  protection  from  rain  and  perspiration,  help 
to  prevent  snagging,  and,  in  general,  increase  the  service¬ 
ability  of  the  hose. 

Length  and  Size.  There  is  no  standard  length  for  women’s 
silk  hose,  but  from  29  to  31  inches  is  most  satisfactory  for 
the  averaged-sized  woman.  Men’s  socks  are  usually  14  to 
15  inches  long.  This  measurement  is  made  from  the  base  of 
the  heel  in  a  straight  line  to  the  top  of  the  hem.  The  con¬ 
sumer  can  determine  the  length  that  is  best  suited  to  her 
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or  him  and  then  have  the  salesperson  measure  the  stockings 
before  selecting  them. 

Manufacturers  sometimes  economize  on  silk  by  steaming 
hose  and  stretching  them  to  a  larger  size  than  they  are  knit. 
When  such  stockings  are  laundered  they  shrink  to  their 
original  size.  Women's  stockings  of  average  size  should 
stretch  from  11%  to  12  inches  at  the  top  of  the  hem.  An 
outsize  stocking  should  stretch  from  14  to  15  inches.  A 
well-fitting  stocking  or  sock  should  have  a  stretch  of  about 
7  inches  from  instep  to  heel. 

Corresponding  Sizes  of  Shoes  and  Stockings  ^ 

Children’s  Adults’ 


Shoes 

Hose 

Shoes 

Hose 

4-5 . 

. 5K 

1-13^ . 

.  8 

6-7 . 

. 6 

2-3 . 

.  8K 

8-9 . 

. 63^ 

m-iy2 . 

.  9 

10-11 . . 

. ...7 

5-6 . 

.  9K 

12-13 . 

. 73^ 

63^-7 . 

. 10 

— 

. 

. 103^ 

— 

8K-9 . 

. 11 

— 

Men’s  Sizes 

/  91^-10 . 

1103^-11 . 

. 113^ 

. 12 

How  TO  Select  Hosiery 

Buy  hose  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put. 
Very  sheer  hose  are  not  as  durable  as  the  heavier  hose.  Buy 
the  correct  size ;  well-fitting  hose  usually  insure  longer  wear. 
Buy  two  or  more  pairs  at  the  same  time ;  odd  stockings  can 
then  be  matched  up.  Check  the  following  points  before 
making  a  selection: 

POINTS  OF  EVALUATION  IN  HOSIERY  BUYING 
SEE  FIG.  26 

(1)  Examine  the  reinforcements.  Are  they  heavy  enough  ? 

(2)  Test  the  elasticity  across  the  instep. 

(3)  Test  the  elasticity  of  the  welt.  It  should  stretch  easily  12  inches. 

(4)  Is  there  any  sign  of  unevenness  over  the  instep?  A  line  will 

^  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Educational  Division,  Hidden  Values: 
What  to  Look  for  in  Hosiery. 
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show  across  the  instep  unless  the  stitches  have  been  carefully 
transferred  from  “legger”  to  “footer.” 

(5)  Look  for  rings.  Be  sure  that  the  texture  is  smooth  and  even. 

(6)  The  garter  top  should  be  SV2  to  4  inches  deep.  Silk  tops  are 
preferable  from  an  appearance  standpoint. 

(7)  A  special  stitch  is  put  on  any  good  hose  as  fortification.  You 
will  find  it  circling  the  hose  as  indicated  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  26. 
It  is  located  near  the  top  to  stop  garter  runs.  Look  for  it. 

(8)  Look  for  fashion  marks.  These  marks,  which  you  should 
find  on  all  silk  hose, 
show  where  the  stock¬ 
ing  has  been  shaped 
in  the  knitting  and  do 
not  occur  in  circular- 
knit  hose. 

(9)  Note  the  weight  of 
the  hose.  For  maxi¬ 
mum  wear,  select  a 
hose  that  is  not  too 
sheer. 

Some  Tips  on  Care  of 
Hose: 

1.  Buy  shoes  that  fit 
snugly  at  the  heel,  or 
wear  a  pair  of  heel  lin¬ 
ings. 

2.  See  that  all  toe¬ 
nails  and  callouses  are 
smoothly  trimmed. 

Rubbing  olive  oil  or 
cold  cream  on  rough 
surfaces  of  the  foot 
helps  to  prevent  holes. 

3.  Never  fasten  garters  below  the  reinforced  top. 

4.  Handle  silk  hose  carefully:  roll  stockings  down  to  the 
heel,  then  draw  gently  over  the  foot. 

5.  Remove  drawn  places  in  hosiery  by  carefully  inserting 
one  hand  in  the  stocking  and  stretching  the  drawn  place 
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over  the  end  of  one  finger.  Move  the  finger  back  and  forth 
over  the  drawn  place. 

6.  Wash  after  each  wearing  in  warm,  neutral  suds,  rinsing 
and  drying  at  room  temperature.  Never  wring  or  twist 
hose  while  wet.  Squeeze  out  excess  water.  Hang  hose  in 
the  center  of  leg  over  a  smooth  surface  or  by  the  top  of  the 
garter  top  with  clip  clothespins. 

7.  Remember,  ‘‘A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.’’  Mending 
where  wear  is  most  felt  greatly  extends  the  life  of  the 
stocking. 

Quality  Standards,  The  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  has  just  launched  a  campaign  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  standards  for  the  construction  and  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  hosiery.  The  association  is  asking  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  jobbers  and  retailers  and  is  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  requirements  and  desires  of  the  consumer. 
Minimum  requirements  are  being  set  and  standards  are  be¬ 
ing  established.  Construction  limitations  for  Standard  A 
hose  are  1,070  rows  of  stitches  for  service  weights  and  1,620 
rows  of  stitches  for  sheer  hose.  Standard  B  is  less  exacting, 
and  anything  below  Standard  B  must  be  marked  Substand¬ 
ard.  Hose  may  be  labeled  Standard  A ;  Standard  Irregulars ; 
Standard  B  Seconds;  Substandard;  Substandard  Irregulars 
or  Thirds.  This  movement  to  secure  the  standardization 
and  labeling  of  hose  is  a  forward  step  in  supplying  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  a  more  dependable  grade  of  merchandise. 

Which  of  These  Two  Shoppers  Would  You  Rather  Be? 
Let  us  “listen  in”  on  two  shopping  transactions;  we  will 
even  “listen”  so  well  that  we  can  hear  what  the  clerks  are 
thinking !  First,  we  shall  hear  what  happens  when  Mrs.  A 
buys  a  pair  of  hose  for  her  new,  fall,  street  shoes : 

Clerk:  May  I  serve  you? 

Mrs.  A:  Yes,  I  saw  you  had  a  sale  on  hosiery  and  I  want  to  get  a  pair 
to  match  these  shoes  I  have  on. 

Clerk:  This  is  the  most  fashionable  shade  to  wear  with  those  shoes 
and  they  are  very  nice  and  sheer. 
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Mrs.  A:  Yes,  that’s  a  nice  color;  I’ll  take  two  pairs;  size  8V2;  these  are 
the  sale  hose? 

Clerk:  Yes,  madam;  $1.58,  plus  tax.  (As  she  takes  them  to  the 
cashier,  the  clerk  thinks: 

‘‘She  didn’t  even  notice  that  there  are  bad  rings  across  the  instep; 
and  she  didn’t  ask  for  her  length;  and  she  didn’t  examine  the  rein¬ 
forcements  or  note  the  stretch.  I’ll  bet  she  wouldn’t  know  what  I 
meant  by  a  42  gauge.  If  that  isn’t  a  5%  shoe  she’s  wearing,  I 
never  saw  one!  When  she  sees  what  those  cheap  ‘sheers’  look 
like  when  she’s  worn  them  twice  with  those  heavy  oxfords — !  But 
I’ll  bet  she  never  pays  any  attention  to  what  her  stockings  cost 
in  a  year — though  you  can  see  she’s  not  rich,  either.  Oh  well,  it’s 
her  lookout;  but  if  all  customers  were  like  her  I  wouldn’t  bother 
to  keep  on  learning  all  I  can  about  hosiery.”) 

Next,  we  shall  ‘^listen  while  Mrs.  B  shops  for  a  pair 
of  shoes: 

Shoe  Clerk:  May  I  serve  you? 

Mrs.  B :  Thank  you,  I’m  waiting  for  Mr.  X,  who  is  used  to  fitting  me. 
Shoe  Clerk:  Surely;  I’ll  tell  him.  Will  you  sit  here  to  wait  a  moment? 
Mrs.  B:  Yes,  thank  you. 

Mr.  X  (As  he  finishes  serving  and  getting  the  package  for  his  last 
customer,  thinks  to  himself:  “No  use  to  show  Mrs.  B  any  of  the 
bought-for-the-sale  stulf.  She  knows  about  leather,  and  she  knows 
about  shoe  construction.  She  expects  good  style,  but  she’ll  demand 
good  quality.  I  shall  show  her  one  of  our  two  best  brands,  on 
which  we  have  a  discount  during  the  sale.  I  believe  she’ll  be  in¬ 
terested  in  that  especially  good  pair  in  the  ‘off  shade’ — she  could 
have  them  dyed,  and  they  are  a  real  bargain.”) 

First  Clerk:  Mr.  X  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment,  Mrs.  B. 

And  Mrs.  B  has  her  guarantee  of  receiving  full  value 
before  she  even  talks  to  the  clerk  1  She  has  built  this  guar¬ 
antee  on  the  sound  basis  of  good  judgment  she  has  used 
in  the  past. 
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Housing  Conditions  in  the  United  States 

uestions  to  Ask  Yourself.  When  you  or  your  family 
pay  for  a  house  in  which  to  live,  just  what  do  you 
get  for  your  money  ?  Do  you  buy  comfort,  privacy, 
beauty ;  or  do  you  buy  only  a  shelter  from  wind  and  weather? 
Do  you  pay  for  sanitary  plumbing,  good  ventilation,  light, 
and  health  protection?  Are  the  latter  a  matter  of  govern¬ 
ment  concern ;  and  should  they  be  regulated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment — federal  or  state?  Does  it  make  any  difference  if  a 
great  many  of  our  people  are  living  in  crowded,  poorly 
ventilated  homes  with  ugly,  unkempt  surroundings?  What 
is  a  fair  standard  of  housing  for  America  ? 

Housing  in  Crowded  Tenements.  Millions  of  Americans 
live  in  crowded  tenements  where  there  is  no  privacy  of  sleep¬ 
ing  or  bathing,  where  cleanliness  is  practically  impossible, 
where  noise,  fatigue,  and  discomfort  are  always  present,  and 
where  there  is  no  beauty  of  surroundings.  A  survey  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  1934  of  housing  conditions 
in  64  cities  showed  that:  10  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  had 
no  electric  lights,  15  per  cent  had  no  indoor  toilet,  25  per 
cent  had  no  tub  or  shower,  25  per  cent  had  no  gas  or  electric 
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cooking  facilities,  50  per  cent  had  no  furnace  or  boiler,  and 
85  per  cent  had  no  mechanical  refrigeration.  The  same 
survey  showed  that  4  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  were  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 

American  Homes  in  6U  Cities,  Findings  of  the  federal  com¬ 
mission  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  brought  to 
light  many  facts  about  housing  in  the  64  cities  surveyed. 
For  instance,  you  will  find,  in  these  cities:  (1)  more  than 
half  (52.8%)  of  the  people  lived  in  rented  homes;  (2) 
slightly  over  30  per  cent  of  the  people  had  lived  in  their 
present  home  less  than  one  year  (does  it  seem  probable  that 
the  ever-moving  renters  caused  this  condition?);  (3) 
slightly  over  50  per  cent  of  the  renters  paid  less  than  $20 
a  month  rent,  and  only  3.9  per  cent  paid  $50  or  more  per 
month  for  rent;  (4)  almost  half  of  the  owned  homes  were 
mortgaged;  (5)  over  17  per  cent  of  all  the  people  lived  in 
conditions  that  varied  from  crowded  to  greatly  overcrowded ; 
and  (6)  of  those  living  in  homes  which  they  owned  (or  partly 
owned),  more  than  50  per  cent  lived  in  homes  costing  less 
than  $5,000. 

Consider  the  implications  of  these  facts  or  of  others  you 
may  care  to  note.  Would  this  picture  represent  your  own 
community  ?  What  can  a  consumer  of  housing  do  to  better 
such  conditions  for  himself  and  others  ? 

The  study  of  a  slum  area  in  Cleveland  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Housing  Authority  showed  that  all  city  services  cost 
much  more  per  inhabitant  there  than  they  did  in  the  city 
as  a  whole.  Police  protection  in  that  area  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  two  and  one-half  times  as  much;  health  services, 
three  times  as  much ;  and  fire  protection,  six  times  as  much 
per  person  as  for  the  average  of  the  entire  city.  Three 
times  as  many  boys  from  this  district  were  brought  into 
the  juvenile  court,  each  juvenile  court  case  costing  on  the 
average  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

Housing  in  Industrial  Communities.  Not  all  bad  housing 
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is  found  in  big  cities.  Some  smaller  industrial  communities 
are  on  a  close  to  hopeless  basis,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
living  in  most  undesirable  surroundings  with  no  opportunity 
to  enjoy  health,  comfort,  beauty,  or  happiness.  Unless 
there  is  assistance  from  state  or  federal  governments,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  these  people  will  have  to  continue 
living  on  a  very  low  level. 

The  forlorn  condition  of  people  living  in  communities  like 
Scott’s  Run  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  United  States 
Subsistence  Homestead  method  of  improving  housing  con¬ 
ditions  in  industrial  sections.  Scott’s  Run  is  a  wide  gully 
in  the  desolate  coal-mining  section  of  the  West  Virginia 
mountains.  Before  the  people  who  lived  there  were  rescued 
from  their  unhappy  surroundings,  the  community  consisted 
of  several  hundred  small,  unpainted  and  coal-grimed  shacks 
that  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  steep  slope  above  a  dirty 
yellow-streaked  brook  that  smelled  sickeningly  of  sulphur. 
A  dingy  cloud  of  smoke — ever  fed  from  the  forest  of  black¬ 
ened  smokestacks — hung  over  the  ugly  houses  and  the 
muddy  streets,  where  one  saw  poorly  clad  men  and  boys 
plodding  forlornly  to  or  from  the  mines,  and  poorly  clad 
women  and  children  going  about  such  unpleasant  tasks  as 
waiting  in  line  to  fill  water  pails  at  a  faucet  giving  out  odor¬ 
ous  sulphur  water. 

Although  people  have  been  rescued  from  Scott’s  Run, 
there  are  still  many  other  industrial  sections  as  bad  or  worse. 
The  division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  opening 
up  tracts  of  land  and  has  been  helping  stranded  communities 
to  establish  themselves  in  decent,  livable  homes.  Congress 
has  voted  many  millions  of  dollars  for  this  purpose,  and 
some  sixty  homestead  projects  have  been  developed  under 
this  program. 

Housing  in  Rural  Communities.  Housing  conditions  in  rural 
communities  of  some  sections  of  America  are  notoriously 
bad. 
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In  1926  the  Department  of  Agriculture  published  a  bulletin  entitled 
‘‘The  Farmer’s  Standard  of  Living.”  It  was  based  on  a  study  of  2,886 
selected  white  farm  families  in  eleven  states  including  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Ohio.  The  Department’s 
summary  as  to  housing  conditions  is  interesting:  Slightly  more  than 
a  twentieth  of  all  the  homes  reporting  were  completely  modern;  that 
is,  fitted  with  central  heating  and  central  lighting  systems,  running 
water,  kitchen  sink  and  bathroom  (equipped  with  a  stationary  tub 
and  bowl),  indoor  toilet,  and  sewage  disposal.  About  a  fifth  of  the 
homes  were  partially  modern;  that  is,  fitted  with  a  part  of  the  im¬ 
provements  named.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the  homes  had  none  of 
the  modern  improvements  mentioned  above.  And  these,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  not  the  squalid  shacks  which  advertise  their  de¬ 
ficiencies  by  their  appearance,  but  the  externally  pleasant  and  pastoral 
homes  of  the  best  farming  communities.  .  .  . 

The  Children’s  Bureau  finds  40  per  cent  of  the  tenant  families  in 
one  section  of  Mississippi  living  two  or  more  families  to  a  room, 

10  per  cent  of  the  whites  sleeping  four  or  five  to  a  room,  11  per  cent 
sleeping  six  or  more,  and  cases  of  nine  and  even  ten  in  a  single  bed¬ 
room.  In  sections  of  that  state  there  are  no  sanitary  devices — ^not 
even  privies — for  60  to  85  per  cent  of  the  whites  and  blacks — and 
the  same  thing  appears  in  parts  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Texas.  But  it  is  not  true  of  the  South  alone.  In  a  county  of  Montana, 
families  of  good,  adventurous,  sturdy  stock  live  in  sod  and  gumbo 
houses  or  in  dugouts,  as  well  as  in  log  or  tar-paper  dwellings  and 
in  structures  of  frame.  Almost  half  of  the  houses  are  of  one  room, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  have  no  privies,  to  say  nothing  of  modern  toilet 
appliances.^ 

Electrification  of  Farms.  Only  one  farm  in  ten  in  America 
is  electrified.  In  Sweden,  forty  per  cent  of  the  farms  are 
electrically  equipped.  Nine  out  of  ten  farms  in  Japan  have 
electricity.  France  is  working  on  a  plan  by  which  its  entire 
rural  population  will  be  provided  with  electricity  in  1940. 
Two-thirds  of  New  Zealand’s  rural  population  now  have 
electric  service.  In  Canada,  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  publicly  owned,  provides  electricity  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  thereby  inducing  its  use. 

^  Editors  of  Fortune  Magazine,  Housing  America.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  1932.  [ 
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The  average  monthly  domestic  use  of  electricity  in  Canada 
is  150  KW  as  compared  to  50  KW  in  the  United  States. 

By  means  of  a  low-cost  federal  credit  plan,  the  United 
States  government  is  now  trying  to  help  its  32,700,000  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  on  farms.  Under  this  plan  farmers  can  electrify 
their  farms  without  paying  in  advance.  Planning  to  extend 
to  the  farm  the  benefits  of  electricity,  the  President  issued 
an  executive  order,  dated  May,  11,  1935,  which  created  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  A  year  later.  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  Norris-Rayburn  Act,  which  provides  for  a 
ten-year  integrated  program  of  electrifying  American  farms, 
and  for  this  purpose  410  million  dollars  was  appropriated. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  makes  loans  to 
private  companies,  to  public  agencies,  and  to  co-operatives 
at  approximately  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest;  the  loans 
are  to  be  repaid  within  25  years.  The  administration  not 
only  helps  to  make  the  current  available,  but  also  provides 
for  financing  house  wiring  and  for  purchasing  and  installing 
electrical  appliances.  The  REA  welcomes  co-operative  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  lines.  The  co¬ 
operatives,  of  which  there  are  some  260,  co-operate  in  erec¬ 
tion  of  poles,  stretching  of  wires,  contracting  for  current, 
and  maintenance  of  lines.  It  is  hoped  that  the  electrification 
of  rural  communities  will  remove  much  of  the  drudgery 
from  farm  life  and  make  rural  living  so  desirable  that  it 
can  compete  with  city  life  in  attracting  and  holding  young 
people. 

Three  Distinct  Stages  in  American  Housing,  Interest  in 
housing  in  America  has  seen  three  distinct  stages:  (1)  a 
period  of  complete  reliance  on  private  initiative,  when  specu¬ 
lative  builders  could  construct  tenements  according  to  their 
own  standards,  when  there  were  no  regulations  of  building ; 
(2)  a  period  of  regulation:  Beginning  about  1834,  studies 
were  made  which  showed  a  relation  between  bad  housing, 
epidemics,  crime,  and  a  high  death  rate.  In  1867,  New  York 
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passed  the  first  law  regulating  the  construction  of  tene¬ 
ments;  (3)  a  period  which  has  come  into  being  only  very 
recently,  and  which  is  one  of  aid  and  assistance. 

The  New  York  Tenement  House  law  is  the  American 
prototype  of  restrictive  legislation  and  has  been  a  model 
upon  which  other  cities  have  based  their  legislation.  It  has 
called  into  being  other  laws  of  wider  application,  covering 
one-  and  two-family  houses,  hotels,  and  other  types  of  dwell¬ 
ings.  Regulatory  legislation  is  an  absolute  essential,  since 
without  it  all  sorts  of  atrocities  would  be  perpetrated.  Yet 
restrictive  legislation  can  only  forbid  the  bad,  it  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  the  good.  A  plan  for  aid  and  assistance  in  good  build¬ 
ing  supplies  this  need. 

Financial  Service  from  the  Government.  Financial  service 
is  being  extended  to  individual  home  owners  by  federal  and 
state  acts.  The  federal  government’s  housing  program  had 
its  beginning  in  1932  when  the  Home  Loan  Bank  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Other  agencies  interested  in  housing  are  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
and  the  Resettlement  Administration.  However,  these 
agencies  were  organized  not  altogether  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  better  homes  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
work  to  the  unemployed.  The  Wagner-Steagall  Bill,  passed 
August  21,  1937,  calls  for  a  permanent  housing  agency 
called  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  which  is  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  better  housing.  By  this  act  the  United 
States  commits  itself  to  a  permanent,  long-term  program  of 
federal  aid  to  state  and  local  governments  and  their  agencies. 
All  loans  are  limited  to  low-income  families  and  are  made 
at  a  rate  of  interest  which  covers  the  cost  of  the  money  to 
the  federal  government  plus  %  of  1  per  cent.  Local  con¬ 
tributions  are  required  in  connection  with  all  projects  on 
which  the  Authority  makes  annual  contributions  or  immedi¬ 
ate  capital  grants.  Under  this  plan,  the  responsibility  for 
better  housing  rests  primarily  on  local  authorities  and  de¬ 
pends  upon  community  initiative  and  interest. 
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The  Government  also  protects  the  individual  from  ex¬ 
ploitation.  A  bad  location,  a  poorly  constructed  house, 
shoddy  materials  and  workmanship,  a  too-expensive  home 
for  the  income,  unscrupulous  loan  sharks,  and  the  like  may 
spell  ruin  to  a  hard-working  couple,  but  through  use  of  the 
federal  plan  it  is  possible  to  get  disinterested  expert  advice 
which  helps  working  people  and  others  to  know  what  is  best 
and  what  is  possible.  The  Government  can  aid  and  protect 
the  individual  as  no  other  organization  can.  Under  such  a 
program,  also,  a  couple  may  have  a  home  without  waiting 
many  precious  years  to  save  the  money  in  advance. 

Planning  or  Selecting  a  Home 

The  gradual  acquisition  of  a  home  is  one  of  the  best  types 
of  motivation  for  learning  systematic  saving.  The  family 
learns  to  be  thrifty  or  it  loses  its  home.  Selecting  a  location 
for  a  home,  deciding  upon  plans,  supervising  building,  and 
all  other  activity  connected  with  building  a  home  is  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  itself. 

Location  of  a  Home.  A  prospective  homeowner  should  be 
interested  in  such  questions  as:  Is  the  proposed  home  site 
in  a  socially  desirable  neighborhood?  Would  my  family  be 
happy  in  the  necessary  contacts  with  the  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood?  Is  it  convenient  to  transportation,  schools,  and  a 
shopping  section?  Is  it  near  a  park  or  other  recreational 
center?  Are  there  any  objectionable  features  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  such  as  factories,  heavy  traffic,  and  the  like  ?  Is  it 
a  locality  which  will  improve,  or  are  conditions  such  that  it 
may  deteriorate  and  property  become  less  valuable? 

The  House  as  a  Work  Center.  If  harmony  is  to  prevail  in 
the  home,  and  if  family  life  is  to  move  along  smoothly,  the 
house  must  be  planned  so  that  the  work  can  be  done  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  energy  and  time.  The  floor  plan 
is  important.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  arrangement 
of  rooms,  location  of  doors,  storage  space,  laundry  facilities, 
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and  the  like.  Is  it  necessary  to  walk  through  one  room  in 
order  to  reach  another?  Is  the  kitchen  dark  and  poorly 
ventilated?  Is  it  so  large  that  many  steps  must  be  taken 
in  getting  a  meal  ?  Are  all  surfaces  in  the  kitchen  sanitary 
and  easily  cleaned?  Is  the  service  porch  or  utility  room 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  of  the  necessary  activities 
of  the  family?  Are  laundry  facilities  well  provided  for? 
What  about  cupboard  space?  Is  there  a  convenient  place 
for  all  household  equipment,  kitchen  utensils,  bedding, 
clothing,  the  children’s  playthings,  and  the  like  (ready-made 
cupboards  and  chests  of  drawers  may  be  bought  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  either  a  new  or  an  old  home)  ?  Is  there  a  place  for 
mending  and  sewing  convenient  to  the  kitchen  ?  Is  there  a 
downstairs  lavatory?  Is  desk  space  provided  for  keeping 
records  of  family  expenditures  and  the  like?  Will  the  re¬ 
frigerator  be  efficiently  convenient?  Are  the  rooms  all  on 
one  level  or  does  one  have  to  step  up  and  down  in  going 
from  room  to  room?  Besides  these  questions,  all  families 
have  some  special  needs  and  these  should  be  carefully 
planned  for  and  met  so  far  as  finances  permit.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  satisfactory  and  an  unsatisfactory  house  is 
as  likely  to  be  poor  planning  as  insufficient  funds. 

The  House  as  a  Health  Center.  Physical  and  mental  health 
depend  greatly  upon  home  conditions  such  as  light  and  air 
sufficient  for  health  and  comfort,  good  plumbing,  sanitary 
and  safe  construction  features,  and  privacy  and  relaxation 
accommodations.  Is  the  cellar  damp?  Is  the  drain  con¬ 
nected  with  a  cesspool  ?  If  so,  in  what  condition  is  the  cess¬ 
pool?  Is  there  a  strong  railing  around  the  open  stairway? 
Are  there  satisfactory  provisions  for  restful  sleeping  and 
relaxation  for  all  members  of  the  family  ?  These  are  among 
the  important  questions  to  be  asked  by  prospective  home- 
owners. 

The  Home  as  a  Center  for  the  Family  Group  and  Individual 
Activities.  If  the  home  is  to  be  more  than  just  a  place  to 
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eat  and  sleep,  provision  must  be  made  for  entertaining  and 
for  the  special  activities  of  the  various  members  of  the 
family.  A  big  living  room  is  one  answer  to  many  such  prob¬ 
lems.  However,  if  friends  of  the  parents  disturb  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  want  to  study  in  the  evening,  or  if  the  children’s 
friends  disturb  the  parents  who  want  to  read,  a  smaller 
living  room  and  a  recreation  room  are  preferable  if  the  fam¬ 
ily  finances  permit.  In  warmer  weather,  some  of  the  short¬ 
comings  mentioned  may  be  compensated  for  by  using  the 
out-of-doors.  Inexpensive  garden  furniture  and  play  equip¬ 
ment  for  both  adults  and  children  can  be  bought,  or  made — 
if  the  members  of  the  family  are  ingenious  and  handy  with 
tools.  Families  having  children  should  see  that  the  house 
plans  consider  them.  A  place  where  the  child  can  hammer, 
cut,  paint,  and  indulge  in  like  activities  not  only  makes  for 
his  peace  of  mind  but  for  that  of  the  elders  also.  Use  of 
basements  and  attics  solves  the  problem  for  families  of  the 
higher-income  group ;  a  combination  bedroom  and  playroom 
sometimes  meets  this  need  for  families  with  less  money.  A 
place  for  the  child  to  put  his  things  is  essential.  This  may 
be  a  box  or  chest  of  drawers  in  the  living  room,  or  in  his 
bedroom,  where  he  can  keep  his  playthings  and  other  pos¬ 
sessions  so  dear  to  him.  On  such  apparently  small  factors 
does  much  of  the  habit  and  character  formation  of  the  child 
depend. 

Before  You  Buy  a  Home.  The  points  just  mentioned  on 
planning  or  selecting  a  home — and  many  more  which  doubt¬ 
less  occurred  to  you  as  you  read — suggest  that  the  whole 
family  need  to  plan  together  and  decide  what  they  require 
of  a  home  before  the  actual  house  hunting  or  house  planning 
is  done.  If  you  decide  to  build,  first  consult  a  good  architect 
— one  whose  work  you  have  seen  and  about  whom  you  learn 
a  good  deal  by  consulting  with  people  who  have  employed 
him.  Contrary  to  most  people’s  expectations,  such  service 
is  not  expensive,  especially  when  one  considers  the  savings 
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that  may  be  made  for  you  by  the  good  architect.  You  may 
be  able  to  see  some  of  the  model  houses  put  up  by  big  sub¬ 
dividers  or  other  agencies.  You  can  at  least  study  the  host 
of  instructive  articles  and  pictures  now  available  through 
good  magazines.  Consider  the  desirability  of  using  some 
of  the  new  types  of  building  materials  and  some  of  the  new 
conveniences.  A  wall  or  a  partition  of  glass  brick  isn’t  a 
thing  to  be  shunned  because  grandfather’s  house  had  none ; 
and  a  ventilating  system  may  do  more  for  the  family  com¬ 
fort  than  will  an  extra  room.  Have  in  mind  pretty  definitely 
what  you  want ;  then  let  your  architect  plan  it.  Be  sure  you 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  every  detail  of  your  plans  (it 
costs  nothing  to  make  changes  on  paper  but  a  good  deal  to 
make  them  during  building!).  Then  write  up  a  careful  con¬ 
tract  which  you  are  sure  is  complete  to  the  minutest  detail, 
and  submit  it  to  reputable  contractors  for  bids.  Be  sure 
you  know  that  a  contractor  is  reliable  before  you  give  him 
your  job.  The  bank  or  other  agency  through  which  you 
are  obtaining  your  loan  will  give  you  assistance  and  advice 
in  selecting  an  architect  and  a  contractor  and  in  checking 
over  your  plans.  They  will  also  give  certain  assistance  in 
inspecting  the  building  at  various  stages.  Find  out  just 
what  this  help  is  so  that  you  can  arrange  for  more  if  you 
want  it ;  most  architects  will  plan  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
inspection.  Keep  careful  check  on  the  work  yourself;  a 
home  represents  a  -big  investment. 

If  you  decide  to  buy  a  home  already  built,  follow  the 
same  careful  outlining  of  your  wants  and  needs  that  you 
would  if  you  were  building.  Know  what  you  require  before 
you  start  to  look  for  the  house,  and  then  you  will  not  be 
tempted  to  buy  something  that  does  not  really  meet  those 
requirements.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  some  matters  of  con¬ 
struction  in  a  ready-built  house  and  one  often  should  have 
the  service  of  some  person  who  is  able  to  make  a  reliable 
judgment.  Here,  again,  the  agency  from  whom  the  loan 
is  to  be  made  will  usually  provide  such  service,  though  the 
prospective  buyer  may  have  to  pay  for  it. 
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Additional  points  to  consider  before  building  or  buying 
'a  home  are: 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  neighborhood  is  likely  to  remain  one 
in  which  the  scale  of  living  will  be  about  that  of  your  own. 

2.  Check  to  see  that  fire,  flood,  and  police  protection  are 
adequate. 

3.  Check  to  see  whether  or  not  street  improvements,  water 
and  sewage  improvements,  etc.,  have  been  paid  for. 

4.  Check  to  see  that  gas,  electricity,  etc.,  have  been  brought 
to  the  property  line. 

5.  Be  sure  that  title  to  the  property  is  clear  and  that  proper 
records  have  been  made. 

6.  Be  sure  that  tax  rates  are  what  you  can  afford  and  are 
not  likely  to  increase  greatly. 

7.  Be  sure  that  you  know  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  can 
afford  it. 

8.  Be  sure  that  building  plans  meet  city  requirements. 

9.  Remember  that  ‘‘restrictions”  may  be  of  various  sorts ; 
check  the  proper  registry  to  see  exactly  what  yours  mean. 

10.  Be  sure  that  specifications  for  your  building  are  for  a 
house  ready  for  occupancy. 

11.  Be  sure  your  specifications  have  an  irrevocable  clause 
providing  that  no  bills  for  extras  shall  be  valid  without 
previous  written  agreement  with  you  as  to  the  nature  and 
amount. 

12.  Be  sure  that  your  contract  with  a  builder  states  clearly 
the  basis  and  amounts  of  payments,  the  contractor’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  employees’  liability,  insurance  for  fire,  etc., 
while  the  building  is  under  construction;  and  the  contrac¬ 
tor’s  responsibility  for  defective  work  or  omissions  discov¬ 
ered  after  acceptance  by  the  owner. 

13.  Be  sure  the  contract  states  that  final  payment  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  acceptance  by  the  owner  after  final  inspection. 

14.  Be  sure  that  a  building  or  buying  contract  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  competent  legal  advisors. 

15.  Get  the  best  possible  advice  on  probable  resale  value 
of  the  house. 
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Shall  I  Rent  or  Own  a  Home? 

4 

In. Favor  of  Renting 

1.  The  renter  is  not  tied  down  to  one  place.  If  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  other  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  change  locations  the 
family  is  free  to  go  without  needing  to  sacrifice  anything 
on  the  home  place. 

2.  The  renter  does  not  need  to  assume  much  responsibility. 
Upkeep  and  repairs,  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  and  the 
like  are  all  assumed  by  the  landlord. 

3.  The  renter  avoids  the  possibility  of  having  to  meet  un¬ 
expected  assessments,  increased  taxes,  and  other  expenses 
which  sometimes  cripple  the  family’s  finances. 

4.  The  renter  avoids  the  possibility  of  losing  the  money 
invested  in  a  home  because  of  not  being  able  to  meet  the 
payments. 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  renting  is  less  expensive  than  own¬ 
ing,  if  full  allowance  is  made  with  regard  to  all  the  costs  of 
ownership. 

In  Favor  of  Owning 

1.  The  owner  has  a  permanent  place  to  stay.  He  has  no 
landlord  to  notify  him  that  he  is  to  move,  or  no  one  to  raise 
the  rent  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  move. 

2.  The  owner  does  not  have  to  move  around  into  houses 
which  have  been  occupied  by  other  people.  He  is  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  clean  up  after  others  who  have  been  careless. 

3.  The  owner  has  the  satisfaction  of  making  changes  and 
additions  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  family. 

4.  The  owner  usually  stays  in  a  community  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  does  not  move  around  as  much  as  a  renter. 
He  therefore  becomes  a  more  stable  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  as  such  is  likely  to  enjoy  certain  privileges  and 
honors  not  bestowed  by  his  community  on  transient  dwell¬ 
ers.  Owning  a  home  gives  the  family  a  feeling  of  ‘‘belong¬ 
ing”  that  is  good  for  family  morale. 
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5.  The  home  is  one  form  of  protection.  When  finances  are 
reversed,  if  a  family  owns  a  home,  it  has  a  place  to  stay. 

6.  Owners  are  inclined  to  take  better  care  of  property,  and 
children  tend  to  feel  greater  respect  for  property ;  hence  the 
owned  home  is  likely  to  be  a  better-kept  home. 

7.  If  the  family  builds,  they  can  create  a  home  which  ex¬ 
presses  their  taste  and  which  meets  with  their  own  ideas  of 
convenience.  If  the  family  builds  to  a  plan,  completing 
gradually  as  they  can  afford  it,  they  have  the  joy  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  creative  experience. 

Some  Facts  to  Keep  in  Mind 

1.  The  cost  of  owning  a  home  should  not  exceed  what  one 
can  afford  to  pay  for  rent.  The  cost  of  owning  includes 
taxes,  insurance,  interest  on  mortgage,  interest  on  capital 
invested,  and  depreciation.  The  latter  is  figured  at  five  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  house  per  year. 

2.  The  total  cost  of  a  home  should  not  exceed  three  times 
the  annual  income.  The  monthly  rent  should  not  exceed 
one  week’s  earnings. 

3.  Each  family  must  weigh  all  considerations  carefully 
and  decide  what  is  best  for  its  particular  circumstances. 
Buying  a  home  like  the  one  bought  by  your  friends  may  not 
work  out  as  well  for  you  as  it  does  for  them.  Following 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  method  employed  by  one  family  in 
figuring  out  the  cost  of  owning  a  home: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Hadsell  and  their  two  children  were 
living  in  a  rented  apartment  for  which  they  were  paying 
$40.00  a  month.  They  decided  that  for  various  reasons  it 
might  be  better  for  them  to  own  their  own  home.  They  in¬ 
vestigated  and  found  that  for  $5,000  they  could  buy  a  new 
house  and  lot  which  would  furnish  many  conveniences  and 
pleasures  not  available  in  the  apartment.  They  agreed  to 
buy  the  place  and  decided  to  finance  the  investment  through 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  Before  arrangements 
for  the  loan  were  made  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
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inspected  the  property,  using  its  own  specifications  covering 
building  requirements  (which  are  higher  than  those  exacted 
under  the  city  building  ordinance).  Also,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  investigated  the  reputation  and  integrity  of  the  buyer, 
who  was  compelled  to  show  that  he  had  had,  for  two  previous 
years,  an  earning  power  of  forty  dollars  per  week  or  more. 
Mr.  Hadsell’s  age  was  considered.  The  insurance  company 
also  inspected  the  property  and  investigated  the  borrower. 
At  the  time  of  purchase  Mr.  Hadsell  paid  out  the  following  : 


Down  payment . $1,000.00 

Title  Insurance  1 

Buyer’s  Service  Fee  [ .  5.00 

Escrow  Fee  J 

Recording  Deed .  1.50 

Recording  Trust  Deed .  5.90 

Insurance  (premium,  $15.00,  8-1-37] 

to  6-6-40.  Additional  premium}- .  19.07 

a/c  increased  coverage)  I 

To  apply  on  West  Coast  Life  Insur- ] 

ance.  Loan  charges  4,000  from}- .  72.44 

8-14-37  to  9-1-37,  5%  J 


Total . $1,103.91 


{Regular  Payments:  Taxes  per  month,  10.49;  fire  insurance  per 
month,  .87;  interest  and  principal  per  month,  27.72;  first  year’s 
mortgage  insurance  per  month,  .87.  Total  monthly  payment,  $39.95.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hadsell  agreed  toi’pay  $39.95  per  month  for  228 
months,  or  19  years.  This  includes  the  taxes  and  insurance 
on  the  property.  Considering  that  they  had  been  paying 
$40.00  a  month  and  are  now  making  a  monthly  payment  of 
$39.95  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hadsell  decided  that  their  buying  a 
home  was  a  good  investment.  The  $1,103.91  which  they 
paid  down  was  the  only  outlay  over  and  above  what  they 
usually  paid  for  rent.  For  this  $1,103.91  they  are  getting  a 
considerably  better  home  in  which  to  live,  and  are  enjoying 
the  satisfactions  attending  the  creative  experience  of  mak¬ 
ing  something  of  their  own. 
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The  Buying  of  Household  Furnishings 


UR  homes  reflect  the  type  of  people  that  we  are. 
People  visiting  in  our  homes  for  the  first  time  can 
tell  more  about  us  at  a  glance  than  they  could  have 
learned  from  months  of  association  with  us  on  the  outside. 
Is  our  home  simple  or  pretentious?  Does  it  show  taste  or 
lack  of  taste?  Are  the  furnishings  cheap  and  gaudy,  are 
they  substantial  and  conservative,  or  what  is  their  general 
nature?  Are  the  colors  restful  and  pleasing  or  are  they 
flamboyant  and  striking?  Good  taste  in  furnishing  the 
home  is  important.  Beauty  in  one's  surroundings  molds  the 
taste  and  develops  appreciations  as  no  other  training  or  ex¬ 
perience  can.  Those  responsible  for  the  home  need  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  how  to  select  and  care  for  furni¬ 
ture,  bedding,  household  linens,  tableware,  floor  coverings, 
household  equipment,  and  the  like.  The  selection  of  these 
things  entails  a  great  deal  of  careful  planning,  as  there  is 
much  diversity  among  all  such  commodities  on  the  market. 

How  to  Recognize  Artistic  Qualities  in  Furniture.  Not  only 
because  of  its  expense,  but  even  more  because  of  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  your  comfort,  your  happiness,  and  your  pride 
in  your  home,  your  furnishings  should  be  a  most  important 
consideration  in  your  buying.  Although  the  size  and  nature 
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of  this  book  makes  it  impossible  to  discuss  the  art  principles 
that  go  into  the  making  or  the  choosing  of  furniture,  yet  a 
few  suggestions  may  be  included  as  to  artistic  qualities  to 
consider  when  you  are  buying  your  furniture. 

A  Fetv  Suggestions  for  Line  and  Pattern 

1.  Vertical  lines  give  height  and  horizontal  lines  breadth 
to  a  room.  For  example,  a  long,  low  sofa  flanked  by 
two  low  tables  will  make  one  end  of  a  small  room  ap¬ 
pear  wider  than  will  a  tall  secretary  and  a  high-backed 
chair,  even  though  the  latter  group  takes  up  far  less 
space. 

2.  Choose  pieces  of  furniture  that  are  of  the  right  size 
for  the  room :  large  pieces  for  a  large  room,  small  pieces 
for  a  small  room.  Each  piece  should  be  in  scale  with 
the  room  and  with  the  other  pieces  of  the  room. 

3.  Good  structural  form  is  important.  A  few  tests  for 
structural  form  are : 

a.  Is  the  piece  simple?  Or  is  it  cluttered  with  un¬ 
necessary  decoration? 

h.  Does  it  fulflll  its  purpose?  Is  it  suited  to  its  func¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  is  drawer  space  adequate,  are  chairs 
sturdy  and  comfortable,  etc.)  ? 

c.  Does  it  have  art  quality?  Is  there  a  fine  relation¬ 
ship  of  spaces  ?  Does  it  meet  the  requirements  of 
good  balance,  proportion,  and  harmony  of  design 
and  color  ? 

4.  All  decoration  should  follow  the  structural  lines  of  the 
furniture ;  that  is,  it  should  look  as  if  it  is  a  part  of  the 
function,  not  as  if  it  had  been  stuck  on  as  an  after¬ 
thought. 

5.  A  certain  amount  of  ‘‘pattern”  decoration  is  necessary 
in  order  to  give  interest  by  breaking  up  large  spaces, 
but  a  too-elaborate  or  badly  designed  pattern  creates 
confusion  and  restlessness.  The  pattern  should  look 
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like  a  natural  part  of  the  background,  not  like  an  un¬ 
natural  rash  that  has  broken  out.  Select  all  pattern 
designs  with  the  greatest  care. 

6.  Choose  furnishings  that  have  the  same  feeling,  that  ex¬ 
press  the  same  idea,  and  that  are  of  approximately  the 
same  period — formal  furnishings  for  a  formal  room, 
handmade  articles  for  a  simple,  unsophisticated  room 
or  group  of  rooms,  rugged,  massive  pieces  for  rooms 
that  are  of  a  natural,  rugged  character.  Read  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  subject;  ask  questions  of  salespeople  and 
others  who  are  supposed  to  know  the  field;  find  the 
furnishings  which  best  satisfy  your  own  tastes  and  the 
requirements  of  your  home. 

A  home  should  express  the  individuality  of  the  owner. 
In  order  to  bring  this  about  the  homemaker  must  become 
acquainted  with  furniture  styles.  This  is  a  real  study  in 
itself,  but  a  pleasant  study,  and  one  which  may  be  pursued 
to  advantage  as  a  hobby. 

A  Few  Suggestions  for  Using  Color 

1.  Select  a  dominating  color  for  the  larger  areas  of  the 
room,  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor.  This  should  usually  be  a 
neutral  or  soft  tone  of  color. 

2.  For  the  lesser  areas  select  one  or  more  secondary  colors 
which  harmonize  with  the  dominating  color. 

3.  With  these,  use  small  accents  of  colors  which  are  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  dominating  color  (that  is,  colors  which 
are  opposite  to  the  dominating  color  on  the  color  wheel ; 
for  example,  orange  is  the  complement  of  blue,  green 
of  red,  etc.). 

4.  As  a  usual  rule,  let  cool  colors  predominate  in  warm, 
sunny  rooms,  and  warm  colors  in  dark  rooms  (unless 
you  wish  to  accent  the  warmth  or  coolness  which  the 
room  already  possesses).  With  these  combine  some 
warm  or  cool  colors  for  balance. 
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5.  Plan  for  a  variation  in  value,  but  either  dark  or  light 
should  predominate. 

6.  Tie  the  colors  of  the  room  together  with  one  color  which 
appears  in  almost  everything.  This  is  frequently  done 
by  using  a  neutral  color  such  as  tan,  biege,  or  gray  (for 
example,  biege  may  be  used  in  the  draperies,  rug,  chair 
upholstery,  and  lampshade). 

7.  In  order  to  secure  a  balanced  effect,  some  elements,  or 
combination  of  elements,  of  all  three  primary  colors 
should  be  present  (the  primary  colors  are  red,  yellow, 
and  blue). 

A  Suggestion  or  Two  on  Texture 

1.  Woods,  textiles,  metals,  glass,  pottery,  and  the  like 
should  harmonize  in  texture.  For  instance,  highly  fin¬ 
ished  mahogany,  etched  glass,  silver.  Oriental  rugs,  and 
silk  draperies  combine  well;  maple  furniture,  hooked 
rugs,  handwoven  draperies,  pottery,  and  wrought  iron 
have  the  same  general  feeling,  and,  therefore,  seem  ap¬ 
propriate  when  used  together. 

2.  Furnishings  should  be  genuine.  Inferior  materials, 
used  in  obtaining  pretentious  effects,  are  in  poor  taste 
and  are  not  a  good  representation  of  the  character  of 
the  occupants. 

Utility  Is  Important 

When  buying  furniture  remember  that  it  must  have  prac¬ 
tical  utility.  It  may  have  artistic  merit  but  unless  it  serves 
a  useful  purpose  it  does  not  belong  in  the  average  home.  To 
attain  its  greatest  usefulness  furniture  is  usually  grouped 
to  form  a  natural  related  whole.  Each  group  should  have 
a  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a  writing  group,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  desk,  chair,  and  lamp. 

Of  all  necessary  requirements,  comfort  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  considering  furniture  as  a  whole.  Furniture 
constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  man  or  woman 
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five  feet  eight  inches  tall  will  be  found  comfortable  for 
most  people.  A  dining-room  chair  will  be  comfortable  if 
the  seat  is  as  high  as  the  human  leg  from  the  knee  to  the 
floor.  The  depth  of  the  chair  seat  should  be  approximately 
nineteen  inches.  Support  and  slant  are  needed  at  the  back 
to  bolster  the  back  at  the  shoulders.  The  slant  of  the  back 
depends  upon  the  slant  of  the  seat,  but  a  slant  of  four  inches 
is  the  average  requirement.  The  support  for  the  back 
should  be  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  inches  above  the  seat 
in  order  to  assure  support  at  the  shoulder  blades. 

Furniture  Woods  Used.  While  metal  and  synthetic  com¬ 
positions  are  increasingly  used,  wood  is  still  employed  in 
making  ninety  per  cent  of  the  furniture.  The  woods  most 
used  in  America  are  walnut,  oak,  mahogany,  gum,  maple, 
birch,  ash,  basswood,  spruce,  sycamore,  cedar,  and  pine. 
Fruit  woods  seem  to  be  again  coming  into  style ;  and  woods 
that  have  been  ^‘pickled”  or  bleached  or  given  other  special 
treatments  are  also  fashionable  at  the  moment.  Ideal  wood 
for  furniture  must  have  hardness  and  strength  and  yet  not 
be  too  hard,  so  that  it  will  take  nails  and  screws  without 
splitting;  it  must  be  well  seasoned  so  that  it  will  not  warp 
or  twist;  it  must  have  a  natural  beauty  of  grain  so  that  it 
will  take  stains  and  varnishes  with  a  pleasing  and  an  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  As  it  is  difficult  for  the  average  per¬ 
son  who  buys  furniture  to  recognize  woods  he  must  rely 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  dealer  and  must  depend  upon 
information  on  tags  and  labels  attached  to  the  furniture. 
“Maple  finish’’  may  be  birch  finished  like  maple;  “walnut 
front”  may  be  a  thin  veneer  of  walnut  applied  to  a  small 
part  of  the  exterior,  such  as  the  front  of  a  chest  of  drawers. 

Furniture  Construction.  Most  of  the  furniture  sold  today 
is  of  veneer  construction,  as  the  desirable  woods  are  sold 
at  prices  which  preclude  their  use  in  solid  wood  construc¬ 
tion.  Good  veneer  is  strong  and  usually  gives  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  as  solid  wood  since  glues  are  now  made  which 
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are  as  strong  as  or  stronger  than  the  wood  itself.  In  select¬ 
ing  veneered  furniture  one  should  assure  oneself  that  the 
best  of  materials  and  workmanship  have  been  employed. 
If  cheap  glue  is  used,  or  if  the  glue  is  improperly  applied,  an 
inferior  product  results  which  may  prove  an  expensive  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  long*  run. 

Construction  Features,  An  “upside  down’'  test  should  be 
given  furniture  before  buying.  Look  to  see  how  it  is  put 
together.  The  consumer  does  well  to  look  for  nails.  The 
joints  of  good  furniture  are  not  nailed  but  are  mortised 
and  tenoned,  doweled,  or  dovetailed.  Most  good  furniture 
is  sanded  on  the  bottom  and  given  a  coat  of  finish  to  prevent 
insect  invasion.  Before  buying,  shake  the  piece  to  see  if  it 
stands  squarely  on  the  fioor.  Test  the  drawers  to  see  if 
they  stick  or  if  they  are  too  loose  and  rattle  on  the  least 
provocation.  All  corners  of  drawers  should  be  of  dovetail 
construction,  and  there  should  be  drawer  guides  to  insure 
their  pulling  out  and  in  easily.  Knots  and  other  defects 
found  in  drawers  and  other  parts  which  are  not  usually 
visible  are  an  indication  of  an  inferior  grade  of  furniture. 

The  Finish  of  wood  serves  two  purposes:  it  protects  and 
preserves  the  wood  and  brings  out  the  grain  and  color. 
Paints,  varnishes,  and  wax  may  be  used  to  preserve  surfaces, 
for  without  them  wood  warps,  rots,  and  decomposes.  A 
rubbed,  dull  finish  is  preferable  to  a  high  gloss,  as  such  a 
finish  does  not  scratch  easily.  Finishes  should  be  water¬ 
proofed,  and  dining  table  tops  should  be  heatproofed.  Imi¬ 
tation  grains  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  not  usually 
beautiful  and  are  not  at  all  durable. 

Upholstered  Furniture.  In  all  buying,  the  consumer  must 
rely  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  dealer,  but  this  is  especially 
true  in  buying  upholstered  furniture.  Tags  and  labels  which 
give  some  definite  information  as  to  materials  used,  work¬ 
manship  employed,  and  the  like,  are  also  very  important 
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aids  to  buying.  Much  depends  upon  the  number  and  the 
size  of  the  springs ;  their  tying  and  crosstying ;  the  amount, 
quality,  and  location  of  webbing;  and  the  machine  sewing 
and  stitching,  all  of  which  must  usually  be  taken  sight  un¬ 
seen.  Fillings  or  paddings  used  are  important ;  if  they  are 
not  of  good  quality  they  will  quickly  disintegrate  and 
powder.  The  springs  should  be  of  the  double-coil  type,  set 
close  together  and  tied  with  the  best  grade  of  flax  twine; 
the  springs  on  outside  edges  of  seats  should  be  reinforced 
with  extra  ties.  The  webbing  should  be  of  the  best  quality, 
with  strips  placed  close  together  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
frame.  Burlap  covering  the  springs  should  be  of  a  heavy 
grade,  closely  woven,  securely  tacked  to  the  frame,  and 
sewed  to  the  springs.  Fillings  most  commonly  used  are 
cotton,  jute,  flax,  moss,  tow,  wool,  sea  grass,  excelsior,  coco¬ 
nut  fiber,  kapok,  and  curled  hair.  In  cheap  furniture,  one 
finds  excelsior,  tow,  kapok,  palm  fiber  (made  from  shredded 
palm  leaves),  or  a  cheap  grade  of  moss.  Better  grades  of 
furniture  use  a  good  grade  of  cotton,  wool,  curled  hair,  or 
down.  For  general  wear,  a  long,  curled  horsehair,  applied 
in  two  layers,  with  burlap  between,  supplemented  with  the 
best  grade  of  cotton  felt,  gives  the  best  service.  A  fine 
muslin  should  cover  the  padding,  and  featherproof  ticking 
should  be  used  in  all  pillows  containing  feathers  or  down. 

The  Buying  of  Floor  Coverings 

Most  people  are  poorly  informed  about  quality  in  carpets 
and  rugs.  Certain  basic  information  may  be  acquired  rather 
easily  which  will  be  of  considerable  value  in  selecting  floor 
coverings. 

Tests  made  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  prove 
that  the  compactness  of  the  pile  has  more  to  do  with  the 
durability  of  carpet  than  has  any  other  one  factor. 

The  quality  of  the  wool  used  is  another  important  factor. 
Coarse,  wiry,  worsted  yarns  made  from  virgin  wool,  firmly 
twisted,  wear  well. 
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Much  depends  upon  the  method  of  anchoring  the  tufts 
to  the  backing.  The  best  rugs  are  firmly  tied  with  strong 
threads.  What  to  look  for  when  you  buy  a  rug : 

1.  Look  at  the  back.  Note  the  number  of  rows  of  thread 
per  square  inch.  The  closer  the  weave,  the  better  the  rug, 
other  factors  being  equal.  Is  the  back  heavily  sized?  In¬ 
ferior  rugs  are  treated  with  a  very  thick  coating  of  cheap 
glue  to  make  up  for  looseness  of  weave. 

2.  Note  the  quality  of  yarn  used.  Step  on  the  rug  to  see 
if  the  pile  springs  back  into  place  quickly.  Firm,  hard- 
twisted,  virgin  yarns  are  resilient  and  wear  well. 

3.  Observe  the  depth  of  pile.  The  more  wool,  the  better 
the  rug.  Figure  the  depth  of  pile  from  the  very  top  clear 
through  to  the  back  of  the  rug.  Three-ply  yarn  makes  the 
most  durable  pile. 

4.  Investigate  the  dyeing.  Look  to  see  if  the  dye  goes  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  If  possible,  get  some  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee  covering  colorfastness. 

5.  Notice  the  closeness  of,  tufts.  Close-piled  rugs  wear  the 
best.  Bend  the  rug  to  discover  how  close  the  tufts  are  to¬ 
gether. 

6.  Examine  the  weave.  Firmly  pull  a  small  section  of  the 
pile.  The  pile  of  well-woven  rugs  is  knotted  securely  into 
the  back  and  will  not  pull  out  readily. 

Linoleum  is  made  of  cork,  finely  pulverized  and  mixed 
with  oxidized  linseed  oil  and  gums.  While  still  soft,  these 
ingredients  are  pressed  on  a  burlap  or  felt  backing,  after 
which  the  linoleum  is  hung  away  to  season.  The  two  most 
common  types  of  linoleum  are  inlaid  and  printed.  In  inlaid 
linoleum  the  patterned  effects  run  through  to  the  burlap 
back  and  last  as  long  as  the  linoleum.  In  printed  linoleum 
the  patterns  are  painted  on  with  oil  paints.  The  quality 
of  the  paint  and  the  thickness  with  which  it  is  applied  deter¬ 
mine  how  soon  the  pattern  will  wear  off.  The  usual  thick¬ 
ness  of  printed  linoleum  is  %4  inches,  while  inlaid  linoleum 
sometimes  comes  as  thick  as  14  inch. 
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Inlaid  linoleums  are  made  2  yards  wide  and  are  sold  by 
the  square  yard.  Printed  linoleums  are  made  wider,  in  3% 
yard  widths. 

Battleship  linoleum  is  a  plain  linoleum,  made  to  the  United 
States  government  specifications,  and  is  thicker  than  the 
ordinary  linoleum. 

In  buying  select  a  linoleum  of  a  standard  weight  with  a 
burlap  back.  Cheaper  linoleums,  made  with  a  felt  back,  do 
not  wear  so  well. 


Beds  and  Bedding 

Simplified  Practice  Recommendations  for  Bedsteads, 
Springs,  and  Mattresses.  On  May  15,  1922,  a  general  con¬ 
ference  of  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  drafted  a  simplified  practice  recommendation  covering 
bedsteads,  springs,  and  mattresses.  This  recommendation, 
with  subsequent  revisions,  has  been  approved  for  promulga¬ 
tion  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  through  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  All  metal  and  wooden  beds  and  all  springs 
and  mattresses  are  now  being  manufactured  in  sizes  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  recommendation.  Prior  to  1922,  they  were  being 
manufactured  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  types.  This 
diversity  was  burdensome  to  manufacturer,  distributor,  and 
consumer  alike.  There  are  now  two  standard  sizes  of  beds : 
double  and  single;  and  all  springs,  mattresses,  and  other 
bedding  are  made  for  these  two  sizes. 

Springs  should  be  made  from  the  finest  quality,  high- 
carbon-content  steel,  carefully  tempered.  In  buying  coil 
springs : 

1.  Inspect  the  thickness  and  depth  of  the  coil.  Larger  coils 
are  used  in  the  cheaper  springs. 

2.  Look  to  see  if  the  tops  of  the  coils  are  well  tied  so  as  to 
distribute  the  weight  evenly. 

3.  Notice  the  frame.  It  should  be  a  continuous  iron  frame 
with  rounded  corners. 
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In  buying  fabric-woven  springs  the  purchaser  should  see 
that  he  is  getting: 

a.  an  oval,  tubular  frame 

b.  crossbands  which  reduce  sag 

c.  a  large  number  of  end  spirals 

Mattresses.  Standard  mattresses  are  76  inches  long  and 
5  inches  thick.  They  are  classed  as  inner-spring  or  solid. 

Inner-Spring  Mattresses 

Many  mattresses  manufactured  today  contain  springs. 
In  good  mattresses  the  springs  are  cone-shaped  and  com¬ 
pletely  pocketed  at  each  end  to  prevent  slipping  and  over¬ 
lapping.  Individual  pockets  are  made  by  quilting  heavy 
burlap  into  little  squares,  each  the  size  of  the  top  diameter 
of  the  spring.  Both  top  and  bottom  ends  of  the  springs  are 
anchored  permanently  and  securely  in  these  individual 
pockets. 

Hair-filled  Mattresses 

Much  of  the  desirability  of  a  mattress  depends  upon  the 
filling  used.  A  good  quality  of  horsehair  or  cattle  hair  is 
the  most  resilient  filling.  It  will  give  many  years  of  com¬ 
fortable  service  but  is  quite  expensive.  Hog  hair  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  filling  mattresses,  as  it  soon  loses  its  original 
kink,  and  then  the  packing  balls  up  and  the  mattress  be¬ 
comes  lumpy. 

Cotton  Mattresses 

Used  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  cotton  mattresses  are 
of  two  types,  felted  and  '‘blown.’'  A  felted  filling  is  made 
by  picking  apart  the  clean  cotton  fibers  and  making  a  fluffy 
pad.  This  pad  is  placed  directly  over  sisal,  a  vegetable  fiber 
which  comes  from  the  island  of  Java.  The  sisal  has  a  rough, 
gripping  surface,  and  the  tough  fibers  weave  themselves 
into  the  cotton,  securely  anchoring  it  at  every  point.  In 
this  way  the  cotton  is  held  in  continuous  layers  which  do 
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not  shift.  ‘^Blown’’  mattresses  are  made  by  merely  blow¬ 
ing  the  cotton  into  the  ticking.  Since  there  is  no  way  of 
anchoring  the  cotton,  the  filling  soon  lumps  up  and  makes 
a  very  uncomfortable  bed.  Some  mattresses  are  filled  with 
kapok,  a  fibrous  covering  taken  from  seeds  of  the  silk-cotton 
tree.  Kapok  soon  pulverizes,  making  the  mattress  worth¬ 
less. 

Sheets  were  formerly  made  altogether  of  linen  thread, 
but  now  they  are  generally  made  of  cotton.  Those  made  of 
long,  staple  cotton,  with  fibers  ranging  from  I/2  to  1%  inches, 
are  the  best  buy.  These  fibers  must  be  tightly  twisted  in 
order  to  make  the  cloth  durable. 

The  number  of  threads  per  inch  both  in  warp  and  filling 
determine  to  a  great  extent  the  quality  of  sheeting.  Sheets 
with  a  low  thread-count,  below  60  threads  per  inch,  do  not 
wear  well.  The  warp  and  filling  threads  should  balance; 
that  is,  they  should  have  approximately  the  same  number 
of  threads  per  inch.  If  the  label  does  not  indicate  the  thread 
count,  reliable  merchants  are  usually  glad  to  supply  this  in¬ 
formation. 

Starch,  soluble  gum,  or  other  materials  are  used  to  give 
sheets  a  smooth  appearance.  ‘Ture  Finish’’  on  the  label 
indicates  less  than  two  per  cent  of  sizing.  More  sizing 
makes  the  sheet  appear  heavier  and  often  conceals  a  poor, 
sleazy  fabric.  Medium-weight  sheets  are  preferable  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear.  Heavy  sheets  are  awkward  to  handle  in  laun¬ 
dering;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lightweight  sheets  wrinkle, 
do  not  look  well  on  the  bed,  and  do  not  wear  well. 

In  general,  one  should  look  for  the  same  qualities  in  pillow¬ 
cases  as  in  sheets.  The  cases  should  fit  the  pillows,  should 
be  neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow,  and  should  be  long 
enough  to  protect  the  pillow  from  soiling.  Tubular-woven 
cases  are  usually  more  satisfactory  than  those  that  are 
seamed,  as  the  latter  often  pucker  on  the  seamed  sides. 
The  common  sizes  are  42  X  36  inches,  42  X  381/2  inches, 
45  X  36  inches,  and  45  X  381/2  inches. 
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Blankets.  On  March  11,  1932,  a  general  conference  of 
representative  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  users  of 
wool  and  part-wool  blankets  adopted  commercial  standard 
CS39-32  for  this  commodity.  The  industry  has  since  ac¬ 
cepted  and  approved  for  promulgation  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  the  commercial  standard  as  shown  herein: 
Standard  Percentage  of  Wool  Content 

No  finished  blanket  containing  less  than  5  per  cent  wool  shall  carry 
the  word  “wooP’  in  any  form. 

Blanket  labeled  with  the  word  “wool”  in  any  form  and  containing— 

(a)  Between  5  *and  25  per  cent  wool  shall  be  labeled  “Part  wool, 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  wool.” 

(b)  More  than  25-per-cent  wool  shall  be  labeled  with  the  guaranteed 
(minimum)  wool  content  in  percentage. 

(c)  Above  98-per-cent  wool  shall  be  labeled  “All  Wool.” 

The  wool  percentage  above  refers  to  the  fibers  employed  and  means 
the  percentage  of  wool  in  the  entire  blanket  and  not  in  the  filling 
alone.  (This  statement  to  appear  in  the  commercial  standard  but 
not  on  the  labels  of  tickets  used  in  connection  with  wool  and  part  wool 
blankets.)  ^ 

The  amount  as  well  as  the  quality  of  wool  used  in  making 
blankets  is  important.  A  blanket  should  be  at  least  25  per 
cent  wool  in  order  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in 
warmth  and  in  order  that  the  blanket  may  have  the  desir¬ 
able  qualities  of  wool;  namely,  elasticity  of  nap,  fluffiness, 
and  ability  to  absorb  some  moisture  without  making  the 
blanket  itself  feel  damp. 

Much  depends  also  upon  the  quality  of  wool  used.  Fleece 
wool,  the  best  grade  of  virgin  wool  cut  from  live  sheep, 
makes  a  blanket  far  superior  to  a  blanket  made  of,  say, 
reclaimed  wool. 

Napping  has  quite  a  little  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
blanket.  A  certain  amount  of  napping  makes  the  blanket 
fluffy  and  warm,  but  overnapping  weakens  it. 

^  Wool  and  Part-Wool  Blankets,  Commercial  Standard  CS  39-32. 
Issued  by  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards. 
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The  kind  and  quality  of  bindings  are  important.  Those 
made  of  sateen  give  the  longest  service  but  do  not  hold  their 
color  as  well  as  silk  or  rayon. 

Household  Linens 

Bath  Towels.  The  qualities  most  desired  in  bath  towels  are 
durability,  quick  absorption,  softness,  and  ability  to  laun¬ 
der  well.  The  quality  of  yarn  has  much  to  do  with  all  these 
four  qualities.  Yarns  may  be  a  “single  thread”  or  “double 
ply,”  and  may  be  tightly  twisted  or  loosely  twisted.  The 
tightly-twisted,  two-ply  yarns  wear  the  best  but  are  not  so 
soft  as  the  more  loosely-twisted  yarns. 

Bath  towels  are  all  made  with  the  terry  or  loop  weave. 
In  medium-grade  towels  the  warp  and  pile  threads  pass 
over  two  and  under  one  filling  thread.  In  inferior  bath 
towels  there  may  be  only  one  filling  thread  for  each  set  of 
loops,  which  plan  of  weaving  does  not  cause  the  loop  to  be 
held  securely  and  usually  results  in  runs.  The  deeper  the 
pile  loops,  the  greater  the  absorptive  qualities. 

A  well-woven  selvage  is  an  indication  of  quality.  In  in¬ 
ferior  grades,  two  towels  are  woven  together  and  then  cut 
apart,  leaving  an  edge  that  easily  ravels. 

A  medium-sized  bath  towel  is  the  most  convenient.  In 
1931,  the  number  of  sizes  on  the  market  was  reduced  from 
96  to  6.  This  simplification  has  decreased  waste  and  over¬ 
head  charges.  The  terry-towel  industry  has  accepted  and 
approved  for  promulgation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
through  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  recommen¬ 
dation  which  establishes  the  following  simplified  list  of  stock 
sizes : 

Sizes  of  Fast-Selvage  Terry  Towels  ^ 

16  by  30  inches  22  by  44  inches 

18  by  36  inches  24  by  46  inches 

20  by  40  inches  24  by  48  inches 

2  Simplified  Practice  Recommendation,  R.  119-31,  Fast-Selvage 
Terry  Towels.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Standards. 
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Table  Linen.  In  judging  table  linen,  note  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics  as  for  sheets  and  pillow  cases:  fiber,  thread 
count,  tensile  strength,  weave,  and  sizing  or  dressing. 

The  finest  linens  are  woven  from  long,  regular,  even,  well- 
twisted  linen  yarns.  Warp  and  filling  threads  should  num¬ 
ber  nearly  the  same.  Damask  is  the  accepted  weave  for 
table  linens  and  may  be  either  single  or  double.  A  double 
damask  is  heavier  than  a  single  damask  as  the  yarns  are 
closely  packed  in  the  fabric. 

High-quality  linen  has  no  sizing.  Linen  that  contains  too 
much  dressing  or  sizing  will  be  sleazy  after  laundering. 

In  the  buying  of  table  linen  for  the  Government  the  fol¬ 
lowing  federal  specifications  are  required:  not  more  than  5 
per  cent  sizing  and  a  minimum  of  84  warp  threads  and  84 
filling  threads,  with  a  breaking  strength  of  100  pounds. 

However,  the  average  housewife  cannot  follow  the  above 
specifications  but  must  use  her  own  buying  guides.  Weight 
of  linen  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  wearing  qualities,  as 
heavy  linen  usually  outwears  lightweight  linen.  The 
amount  of  sizing  or  dressing,  evenness  and  fineness  of 
weave,  and  reliability  of  the  dealer  are  all  important  consid¬ 
erations  in  buying. 

Buy  According  to  Plan 

In  purchasing  furnishings  for  the  home,  buy  according  to 
plan;  and  let  this  plan  be  a  co-operative  one  which  repre¬ 
sents  combined  study  on  the  part  of  the  whole  family.  Let 
it  be  a  plan  which  reflects  the  happy  integration  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  at  the  same  time  gives  opportunity  for  individual 
expression — not  every  piece  of  furniture  must  be  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  just  because  that  is  mother’s  favorite  period,  but  her 
tastes  should  be  represented  in  the  plan.  Probably  you  can¬ 
not  buy  at  once  all  the  furnishings  to  complete  this  plan, 
but  since  you  have  the  plan  to  follow  you  can  select  some 
pieces  which  will  be  permanent  assets,  and  fill  in  with  tem¬ 
porary  pieces  which  may  be  replaced  later.  Gradually,  you 
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can  complete  your  plan.  Such  a  procedure  eliminates  care¬ 
less,  impulsive  buying  and  promotes  lasting  satisfactions 
and  continued  pleasure  in  associating  with  one’s  belongings. 
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The  Buying  of  Kitchen  Equipment 


ur chase  and  Care  of  Kitchen  Appliances  Are  Impor¬ 
tant  Economically.  Buying'  of  household  appliances 
is  an  important  matter  in  the  average  home  and  in¬ 
volves  the  outlay  of  considerable  money.  In  buying  such 
things  the  purchaser  is  confronted  with  many  kinds  of  de¬ 
vices,  each  of  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  last  word  in  labor- 
saving  and  efficiency.  Not  only  the  purchase  but  also  the 
care  of  these  appliances  is  important ;  and  many  people  fail 
to  get  satisfactory  service  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  construction  and  operation  of  equipment  they  are  using. 

The  Buying  of  Large  Equipment.  Efficiency  and  durability 
are  the  two  most  important  factors  to  be  considered  in  buy¬ 
ing  large  equipment.  Price  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
guide,  for  a  comparatively  low  purchase  price  may  mean 
high  upkeep. 

What  to  Look  for  in  Buying  a  Gas  Range.  Why  is  it  that 
both  men  and  women  of  moderate  or  even  less  than  moder¬ 
ate  circumstances  will  pay  a  comparatively  high  price  for  a 
new  range  ?  A  husband  who  will  balk  on  other  prospective 
purchases  will  happily  approve  the  buying  of  a  new  stove. 
Why  is  this  so,  and  just  what  do  husband  and  wife  expect 
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from  such  a  purchase?  Will  the  man  of  the  house  have 
better-cooked  and  more  delicious  food,  will  the  wife  have 
more  leisure,  will  there  be  less  drudgery  and  more  pleasure 
in  preparing  the  family  meals?  A  new  range  should  so 
contribute  to  the  happiness  and  v/ell-being  of  the  family, 
but  unless  care  and  thought  are  given  to  its  selection  the 
family  may  not  secure  all  of  the  pleasure  and  efficiency  that 
they  anticipate.  Some  points  to  keep  in  mind  when  buying 
a  gas  range  are : 

1.  Is  the  range  manufactured  by  a  reliable  company? 

2.  Is  it  a  standard  model?  The  standard  models  have  all 
the  basic  essentials  without  any  unnecessary  gadgets.  In 
buying  de-luxe  models  one  does  not  get  the  most  for  his 
money.  Dollar-for-dollar  value  is  never  found  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  which  is  always  higher  than  it  should  be. 

3.  Will  it  fit  the  space  available?  Should  the  oven  be  on 
the  right  or  left  hand  side? 

4.  Is  it  well  constructed?  Legs  should  be  of  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  and  solidly  attached.  Drawers  and  doors  should 
open  and  close  easily  and  should  fit  tightly.  There  should 
be  no  corners  or  cracks  where  dirt  can  collect.  Are  handles 
of  doors  firmly  attached?  Are  hinges  well  made?  Is  all 
construction  simple,  with  easy  replacement  of  parts  as¬ 
sured  ? 

5.  Are  the  burners  so  constructed  that  they  concentrate 
heat  under  the  utensil?  Are  they  easily  removable  for 
cleaning?  Are  the  top  burners  automatically  lighted?  Is 
this  a  convenience  for  which  I  am  willing  to  pay  (the  lighter 
uses  gas  when  it  burns  continuously  and,  of  course,  adds  a 
little  to  the  monthly  bill)  ? 

6.  Is  the  stove  of  the  right  size?  If  the  family  entertains 
large  groups  frequently,  this  necessitates  a  large  oven  and 
sufficient  top  space  for  large  kettles. 

7.  Are  the  oven  and  stove  top  of  the  right  height  for  the 
person  who  will  do  the  cooking? 
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8.  Is  the  oven  lining  of  porcelain,  made  in  one  piece,  with 
rounded  corners? 

9.  Is  the  oven  well  insulated  with  an  efficient  insulating 
material  such  as  rock  wool?  Is  the  layer  of  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  especially  thick  over  the  top  to  further  minimize  the 
loss  of  heat? 

10.  Are  the  oven  shelves  adjustable,  removable,  and  rust- 
resistant  ?  Are  they  easy  to  clean  ? 

11.  Does  the  oven  have  heat  control?  Is 
there  an  even  temperature  in  all  sections? 

12.  In  what  way  does  this  range  surpass 
other  comparable  makes? 

13.  Does  it  bear  the  blue  seal  of  approval 
of  the  American  Gas  Association?  This 
seal  of  approval  (issued  by  an  association 
of  manufacturers  of  gas  appliances)  car¬ 
ries  the  assurance  of  safety,  based  upon 
tests  made  in  the  Association’s  laboratories.  See  label 
above. 

14.  Does  it  bear  the  C.  P.  (Certified  Performance)  seal? 
This  seal,  also  issued  by  the  American  Gas  Association, 
certifies  that  the  appliance  has  met  certain  standards  of 
performance  as  tested  in  the  Association’s  laboratories. 

What  to  Look  for  in  Buying  an  Electric  Range.  Essen¬ 
tially,  the  same  points  should  be  observed  as  for  gas  ranges, 
with  the  following  additional  points : 

1.  What  are  the  sizes  and  types  of  surface  units?  Is  the 
unit  enclosed  or  is  it  the  open-coil  type  ?  The  enclosed  sur¬ 
face  unit  furnishes  greater  contact  between  the  cooking 
utensil  and  the  heat,  while  the  open-coil  type  of  unit  may  be 
so  constructed  that  greater  speed  of  cooking  is  possible. 
What  is  the  weight  of  the  surface-unit  element?  The 
lighter  the  weight,  the  quicker  it  will  heat  up. 

2.  Is  the  wattage  such  in  both  surface  units  and  oven  that 
low-heat  positions  are  available  as  well  as  high  ? 
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3.  Are  the  switches  and  general  operation  of  the  range 
convenient?  Are  the  switches  located  in  the  front  of  the 
range  where  they  are  easily  accessible  or  are  they  located 
some  place  that  is  not  so  convenient?  Are  the  switches 
clearly  marked  ''high/’  "medium,”  and  "low,”  or  are  all 
switch  markings  eliminated?  If  so,  is  there  any  question 
about  these  three  positions  ?  See  if  there  is  anything  com¬ 
plicated  in  turning  the  switches  on  or  off. 

4.  Are  there  individually  fused  units  so  that  if  one  blows  a 
fuse,  all  burners  are  not  thrown  out  of  service  ? 

5.  Can  this  range  be  operated  economically?  In  other 
words,  is  the  electricity  rate  in  your  community  compara¬ 
tively  high  or  low;  how  does  the  electricity  rate  compare 
with  the  gas  rate;  what  are  the  economy  features  of  the 
range  which  will  save  electricity? 

6.  Is  the  range  safe  ?  Does  it  bear  the  seal  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories?  The  Underwriters’  Laboratories, 
an  organization  established  "For  Service — not  Profit”  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  still  sponsored 
solely  by  this  body,  tests  and  labels  electrical  appliances. 
Tests  are  made  for  safety  only.  The  Underwriters’  Labora¬ 
tories  label  is  therefore  a  sign  of  safety,  not  quality. 

(The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  written  specifica¬ 
tions  for  electrical  refrigerators,  ranges,  and  several  small 
electrical  appliances.  Equipment  tested  by  them  carries 
their  label  certifying  that  the  refrigerator,  range  or  other 
appliance  has  met  the  Government’s  standards.) 

7.  What  results  have  other  people  obtained  from  using  the 
same  make  of  range? 

What  to  Look  for  in  Buying  a  Refrigerator.  The  following 
points  apply  both  to  ice  and  mechanical  refrigerators : 

1.  Is  the  refrigerator  well  constructed?  As  so  much  of 
the  construction  is  concealed  it  is  difficult  for  the  consumer 
to  judge.  Doors  should  be  heavy,  tight  fitting,  and  sealed 
with  heavy  rubber  gaskets.  Latches  and  hinges  should  be 
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strong,  and  easy  and  smooth  of  operation.  The  construc¬ 
tion  that  is  visible  is  an  indication  of  construction  in  general. 

2.  Is  it  properly  insulated?  Or  is  the  insulation  of  a  type 
that  will  absorb  water  ?  If  so,  it  will  gradually  become  sat¬ 
urated  and  hence  worthless.  Cork,  “Dry-zero,’'  (a  fibrous 
material  treated  with  wax),  and  other  substances  are  mois¬ 
ture-resistant.  Some  other  insulating  materials  are  en¬ 
closed  in  a  waterproofed  wrapping  or  are  sealed  in  with  a 
waterproofed  compound.  The  insulation  should  completely 
fill  the  vents  between  the  walls  so  that  there  are  no  air 
spaces  left  which  will  condense  moisture.  The  insulation 
should  be  several  inches  in  thickness  to  be  effective.  The 
consumer  must  buy  his  refrigerator  as  he  buys  a  car  (not 
knowing  what  is  under  the  hood),  and  necessarily  can  find 
out  little  about  the  insulation  unless  a  cross-section  of  some 
particular  make  is  available  for  examination. 

3.  Is  the  interior  porcelain-enameled?  Are  inside  edges 
and  corners  rounded?  Is  the  exterior  porcelain-enameled 
or  covered  with  a  baked,  synthetic  finish?  Lacquer  and 
automobile  paint  do  not  stand  up  as  well  as  porcelain  enamel. 

4.  What  temperature  will  the  refrigerator  maintain  ? 

5.  Is  the  storage  space  of  right  size  for  the  family?  (A 
somewhat  larger  size  than  is  absolutely  needed  will  avoid 
excessive  crowding  at  times  and  will  not  add  greatly  to  the 
operating  cost.)  Are  the  shelves  so  arranged  that  the  best 
use  can  be  made  of  the  space  available?  If  the  purchaser 
can  visualize  the  usual  supplies  and  their  location  in  her  old 
refrigerator  she  can  figure  whether  or  not  they  can  be  effi¬ 
ciently  stored  away  in  the  refrigerator  which  she  is  con¬ 
templating  buying. 

6.  How  much  are  you  paying  for  gadgets  ?  Of  how  much 
value  are  these  gadgets?  If  they  were  eliminated  would 
you  feel  their  loss  greatly? 

7.  Is  the  company  making  the  refrigerator  likely  to  remain 
in  business  ?  This  fact  is  important  in  servicing  and  buying 
the  parts  for  repair. 
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8.  Will  the  box  fit  into  the  room  space  available  for  it  ? 

Mechanical  Refrigerator.  In  buying  a  mechanical  refrig¬ 
erator  the  points  already  mentioned  should  be  considered 
with  the  following  additional  points: 

1.  What  assurance  is  there  of  proper  installation  and  main¬ 
tenance?  Is  there  a  guarantee?  Is  there  a  reliable  manu¬ 
facturer  back  of  the  guarantee  ?  Most  manufacturers  issue 
a  one-year  guarantee  for  the  whole  refrigerator  and  a  sep¬ 
arate  guarantee  (usually  for  five  years)  for  the  refriger¬ 
ating  unit.  In  some  cases  guarantees  cover  parts  only  and 
do  not  cover  labor  charges.  Such  guarantees  are  worth  very 
little.  In  general  the  value  of  the  guarantee  depends  mostly 
upon  the  character  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  integrity 
of  the  local  dealer. 

2.  What  will  it  cost  for  operation  ?  Is  there  a  special  rate 
for  household  electrical  equipment  in  your  community?  If 
so,  what  will  be  the  approximate  cost  of  operating?  Talk 
to  someone  who  has  used  the  make  and  get  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  point  as  possible.  Of  course,  one  must  take 
into  consideration  varying  factors  such  as  climate,  amount 
of  load,  frequency  of  opening  doors,  temperatures  at  which 
food  is  put  into  the  refrigerator,  and  the  like. 

3.  Is  there  quietness  of  operation?  Although  it  may  be 
quiet  while  new,  will  it  become  noisier  with  age  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  refrigerant  is  used?  If  a  leak  should  oc¬ 
cur  would  the  health  of  the  family  be  injured?  Occasional 
leaks  do  occur  as  a  result  of  tubing  fractures  and  other  small 
defects. 

5.  Will  this  type  of  refrigerator  be  easily  cleaned  and  cared 
for?  Does  the  evaporator  need  to  be  defrosted;  if  so,  how 
is  it  defrosted?  (Some  of  the  newer  refrigerators  have 
evaporators  equipped  with  fins  which  increase  the  evaporat¬ 
ing  surface.  The  food  space  is  kept  at  a  temperature  hardly 
below  freezing  and  the  moisture  collects  on  the  fins  at  about 
a  temperature  of  32°  F.,  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.) 
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6.  What  are  the  arrangements  for  freezing  ice  cubes?  Is 
there  any  protection  from  food  odors  ?  Are  the  cubes  easily 
removed  ? 

7.  Does  the  refrigerator  have  good  electrical  insulation, 
and  are  provisions  made  for  grounding?  The  consumer  is 
probably  safe  in  buying  any  appliances  which  carry  the 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories’  approval.  These  labora¬ 
tories,  which  were  established  by  the  public  utilities  about 
forty  years  ago,  test  electrical  apparati  and  write  standard 
specifications  for  them.  Tests  are  made  on  four  counts: 
personal  hazard,  durability,  efficiency,  convenience. 

8.  From  reliable  sources,  what  can  I  learn  of  the  probable 
life  of  the  refrigerator  ?  A  reliable  dealer  should  have  some 
data  on  this  point.  Fellow  owners  are  also  valuable  sources 
of  information. 

The  Buying  of  Small  Equipment — Kitchen  Utensils 

Materials  Used,  In  order  to  buy  cooking  utensils  intelli¬ 
gently  the  purchaser  must  know  something  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  properties  of  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  made.  Then  he  or  she  must  buy  according  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  the  utensil  is  to  be  put:  lightweight  utensils 
for  quick  cooking  and  heavier  ones  for  long-time  processes. 

Aluminum  is  a  metal  which  is  found  in  all  clay.  Aluminum 
cooking  utensils  are  of  two  classes:  (1)  cast  aluminum, 
made  by  pouring  the  molten  metal  into  a  form,  or  die;  and 
(2)  stamped  aluminum,  made  by  stamping  a  sheet  of  cold 
metal  into  the  desired  shape.  Cast  aluminum  is  heavy,  holds 
heat  well,  and  distributes  it  evenly ;  so  it  is  satisfactory  for 
foods  that  require  long,  slow  cooking.  Stamped  aluminum 
is  less  expensive  yet  is  quite  satisfactory  for  some  uses. 
But  if  it  is  too  light,  it  is  easily  dented,  and,  once  dented, 
it  is  less  efficient  and  also  harder  to  keep  clean.  Foods 
cooked  in  aluminum  are  not  contaminated,  and  poisons  are 
not  developed  even  in  minute  quantities.  Most  aluminum- 
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ware  is  stained  by  the  alkalies  in  vegetables,  but  these  stains 
do  not  affect  the  healthful  quality  of  the  food.  Usually 
stains  may  be  removed  by  boiling  an  acid  in  the  utensil  or 
by  scouring  with  steel  wool.  ‘Titting,’’  one  of  the  worst 
drawbacks  of  aluminumware,  may  be  caused  by  allowing 
food  to  stand  in  the  utensil  for  a  long  time,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  a  poor  grade  of  aluminum  having  been  used. 

Enamelware  comes  in  all  colors  of  the  spectrum  so  lends 
itself  readily  to  any  decorative  scheme.  The  process  of 
enameling  originated  in  China  hundreds  of  years  ago,  from 
where  it  has  spread  to  all  European  countries  and  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  Enamelware  is  made  by  coating  a  base,  usually  steel, 
with  porcelain  enamel,  the  better  grades  being  given  at 
least  three  coats.  The  basic  metal  used  should  be  rigid 
enough  so  that  the  utensil  will  not  warp  and  so  that  it  will 
be  able  to  stand  considerable  strain.  Enamelware  cannot 
be  made  altogether  chipproof,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
a  porcelain  coating  with  the  same  rate  of  expansion  as  that 
of  the  steel  base.  The  lighter  the  steel  base,  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  chip. 

Enamel  does  not  conduct  heat  evenly,  and,  therefore, 
foods  cooked  in  enameled  pans  are  likely  to  scorch.  When 
being  used,  enamelware  should  be  heated  slowly  over  a  low 
flame,  as  a  high  flame  under  one  spot  may  cause  the  enamel 
to  crack  and  then  to  chip. 

Enamelware  is  exceptionally  easy  to  keep  clean  and  is 
especially  satisfactory  in  making  sauces  and  custards  that 
need  long  stirring.  For  stirring,  use  a  wooden  spoon,  which 
will  not  scratch  the  enamel. 

Steel  is  made  by  refining  pig  iron,  casting  it  into  ingots,  and 
rolling  it  into  the  finished  form.  Stainless  steel  is  an  alloy 
of  steel  and  chromium;  or  steel,  chromium,  and  nickel. 
After  this  alloy  has  been  hardened  and  polished  it  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  corrosion.  Stainless-steel  cooking  utensils  will 
last  a  lifetime  without  becoming  dented  or  losing  their 
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satinlike  finish.  But  they  are  inclined  to  heat  unevenly  and 
must  be  watched  to  avoid  scorching.  They  are  expensive 
in  comparison  with  other  cooking  utensils. 

Nickel  and  Chromium  are  used  to  plate  kitchen  utensils  and 
make  them  stain-resisting,  easily  cleaned,  and  little  affected 
by  food  acids  and  alkalies.  The  base  metals  usually  used  in 
this  plating  are  iron,  steel,  copper,  zinc,  or  aluminum,  which 
is  polished  and  copper-plated,  polished  again,  coated  with 
nickel,  repolished,  and  finally  plated  with  chromium. 

Cast  iron  frying  pans  and  Dutch  ovens  are  still  being  ex¬ 
tensively  used.  Iron  is  easily  cleaned  but  will  rust  if  not 
kept  dry.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat. 

Pure  copper  is  one  of  the  best-known  conductors  of  heat. 
When  used  in  cooking  utensils  the  inside  surface  is  usually 
tinned  or  has  a  chromium  lining.  Copper  requires  consid¬ 
erable  polishing  to  preserve  its  luster. 

Tinware  is  sheet  iron  or  steel,  plated  with  pure  tin.  The 
durability  of  tinware  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  tin 
coating  and  upon  the  heaviness  of  the  metal  base.  If  the 
coating  is  thin  it  soon  wears  off,  and  then  the  iron  or  steel 
base  corrodes  and  rusts.  Acid  foods,  such  as  tomatoes  and 
rhubarb,  should  never  be  cooked  in  tin.  Many  people  prefer 
the  tin  utensil  for  cake,  cookies,  and  biscuits,  as  it  is  su¬ 
perior  in  quick  baking  and  in  browning  to  a  desirable  shade. 

Heatproof  Glassware,  Earthenware,  and  China  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  popular.  The  efficiency  of  these  wares 
depends  upon  their  being  nonabsorbent  and  upon  their  con¬ 
ducting  heat  slowly  and  evenly.  One  advantage  in  using 
such  wares  is  that  foods  cooked  in  them  may  be  served  in 
the  same  utensil  and  any  leftovers  may  be  placed  directly 
in  the  refrigerator,  thus  eliminating  considerable  dishwash¬ 
ing.  Also  because  utensils  made  from  them  are  attractive 
in  color  and  design  they  appeal  to  the  modern  homemaker. 
Heatproof  glassware,  earthenware,  and  china  are  all  espe- 
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cially  adapted  to  long,  slow  baking;  and  recently  glassware 
is  being  used  with  success  for  top-stove  cooking.  Coffee- 
makers,  saucepans,  frying  pans,  double  boilers,  and  the  like 
have  been  made  so  as  to  operate  efficiently  over  the  direct 
heat  or  flame.  When  using  this  glassware,  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  such  as 
caused  by  pouring  cold  water  into  a  heated  dish. 

Construction  of  Cooking  Utensils,  In  buying  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  look  for  the  following  practical  features: 

1.  Note  the  shape.  Straight-sided  utensils  with  flat  bot¬ 
toms  that  completely  cover  the  heating  unit  are  most  effi¬ 
cient.  A  well-rounded  surface  between  sides  and  bottom  is 
cleaned  most  satisfactorily. 

2.  Choose  utensils  of  the  right  size  for  the  number  in  the 
family.  Sets  of  double  or  triple  kettles  or  stewpans  that, 
when  fitted  together,  cover  only  one  burner  or  heating  unit 
are  convenient  for  a  small  family. 

3.  Choose  utensils  that  are  easy  to  handle.  See  that  the 
utensil  is  well  balanced  and  has  the  right-sized  and  shaped 
handle.  Handles  should  be  made  of  a  heat-resisting  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  bakelite,  and  firmly  riveted  or  molded  to  the 
utensil  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  place  of  joining  is  easily 
cleaned.  Pans  equipped  with  removable  handles  should  be 
so  constructed  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  handle's  slip¬ 
ping.  Choose  pans  with  lips  on  both  sides  so  that  you  can 
pour  from  either  side.  Covers  should  be  smooth,  should 
fit  tightly,  and  should  have  heat-resisting  knobs  for  lifting. 
A  convex  lid  retains  steam. 

4.  Choose  utensils  that  can  be  used  for  different  purposes. 
Much  initial  expense  and  storage  space  may  be  saved  by 
buying  combination  utensils  so  equipped  that  they  can  be 
used  in  a  number  of  ways. 

5.  In  buying  utensils  consider  their  cleaning  qualities. 
Surfaces  should  be  smooth  and  hard  with  no  crevices  where 
dirt  may  collect.  Materials  should  be  such  that  they  will 
not  require  constant  cleaning. 
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6.  Be  sure  that  the  utensil  is  durable.  Spouts  and  handles 
should  be  welded  to  the  utensil  or  firmly  riveted.  Handles 
should  be  durable,  made  so  that  they  will  stand  hard  wear. 

7.  It  is  very  necessary  that  covers  should  fit  perfectly.  All 
utensils  should  be  so  designed  and  constructed  that  the  lid 
rests  securely  on  the  utensil  and  fits  into  a  groove,  thus 
forming  a  seal.  This  seal  holds  the  flavors  and  the  moisture 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  the  efficiency  of  the  utensil. 

The  Buying  of  Cutlery 

In  buying  cutlery  it  always  pays  to  buy  the  best  and  then 
give  it  the  best  care.  Important  considerations  are: 

1.  Quality  of  the  steel  used  in  a  knife  has  much  to  do  with 
the  edge  it  will  take  and  hold.  Good  knives_are-farged  out 
of  steel  that  has  beeiL^miiperLv  hardened  .and  wMcK  is  then 
carefully  temppred  and  pdgpd.  Cheaper  knives  are  stamped, 
then  beveled  into  shape ;  and  the  hardening,  tempering,  and 
grinding  are  not  so  carefully  done.  Stainless  steel  knives 
do  not  require  scouring,  but  they  do  not  hold  a  sharp  edge, 
hence  are  not  so  practical  for  heavy  duty. 

2.  The  best  knives  taper  evenly  from  the  handle  to  the 
point  and  from  the  top  to  the  cutting  edge. 

3.  A  good  knife  should  be  flexible  enough  so  that  it  will 
not  break  under  pressure.  On  bending,  it  should  curve  from 
the  point  along  two  thirds  of  its  length,  the  remaining  third 
next  to  the  handle  remaining  rigid. 

4.  Note  the  way  that  the  blade  is  attached  to  the  handle. 
The  blade  should  extend  the  full  length  of  the  handle  and 
should  be  securely  fastened  with  at  least  two  rivets.  Bake- 
lite  handles  are  molded  on  to  the  shank  of  the  knife  and 
thus  all  riveting  is  eliminated.  Handles  painted  with  a 
cheap  grade  of  enamel  or  made  from  compositions  that  will 
not  withstand  water  are  poor  investments. 

Knives  for  Special  Needs.  Select  knives  carefully  to  meet 
a  certain  need.  Most  homes  should  be  equipped  with  the 
following: 
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1.  A  carving  knife;  narrow  and  flexible,  with  a  long  sturdy 
blade  curved  to  a  thin  point. 

2.  A  butcher  knife;  broad,  stiff  blade  designed  for 
strength. 

3.  A  bread  knife  with  serrated  edge  with  ridges  running  in 
opposite  directions.  Such  a  knife  saws  rather  than  cuts 
through  the  bread. 

4.  A  paring  knife ;  small  and  sharp,  with  a  handle  that  fits 
the  hand.  Paring  knives  are  of  different  types  and  may  be 
selected  to  suit  individual  preferences,  but,  whatever  the 
type,  they  should  be  of  the  very  best  steel. 

Care  of  Equipment 

It  is  important  to  know  how  to  buy  a  given  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  but  just  as  important  to  know  how  to  use  and  care 
for  the  same  piece  of  equipment  after  it  has  been  bought. 
Good  tools  deserve  good  care.  Following  are  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  equipment: 

1.  With  all  large  equipment  a  set  of  instructions  is  in¬ 
cluded.  These  should  be  carefully  read  and  kept  in  a  place 
easily  accessible.  - 

2.  Keep  all  machinery  well  oiled  and  greased.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  oiling  or  greasing  depends  upon  the  use.  Follow 
oiling  directions  carefully,  taking  care  not  to  overoil  motors. 

3.  Keep  all  equipment  as  clean  as  possible.  Empty  the 
dust  bag  of  the  vacuum  cleaner.  Clean  the  sewing  machine 
when  necessary.  Rinse  and  wipe  the  washing  machine  after 
each  use. 

4.  Do  not  overload  motors;  for  example,  do  not  put  too 
many  clothes  in  a  washer  at  one  time. 

5.  Electric  cords  should  be  kept  in  repair  and  loose  connect¬ 
ing  plugs  tightened  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  Are  and 
shock. 

6.  Knives  are  best  kept  in  a  rack.  Throwing  them  into  a 
drawer  with  other  utensils  destroys  the  edge.  Do  not  put 
knives  near  the  fire,  as  heat  destroys  the  temper.  Use  a 
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knife  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended;  do  not 
use  knives  for  the  chopping  of  bones  or  other  hard  materials. 
For  sharpening,  use  an  old-fashioned  steel.  To  sharpen, 
hold  the  blade  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  45  degrees  and 
draw  it  several  times  over  the  steel  on  both  sides.  Be  sure 
to  draw  the  knife  toward  you  as  if  to  cut  into  the  steel. 
Placing  the  blade  flat  on  the  steel  will  dull  the  edge  of  the 
knife. 

7.  Food  should  be  soaked  loose  from  enamelware,  rather 
than  scoured  or  scraped  off.  Aluminum,  glass,  and  iron  are 
easily  polished  with  steel  wool;  stainless  steel,  chromium, 
and  tin  should  be  polished  with  a  fine  cleansing  powder.  The 
cogs  of  rotary  egg  beaters  should  be  kept  out  of  the  dish¬ 
water. 

8.  For  the  efficient  use  of  the  gas  range:  Keep  flame  cor¬ 
rectly  adjusted.  Turn  down  flame  when  food  begins  to 
boil.  Do  not  cook  over  a  flame  that  is  larger  than  the  uten¬ 
sil.  Wherever  possible,  use  double  or  triple  pans  or  use  the 
simmerer.  Use  oven  to  capacity.  Cook  with  a  time  and 
temperature  chart  and  do  not  open  oven  door  more  than 
necessary.  Do  not  heat  oven  too  long  before  food  is  ready. 
Open  the  oven  door  before  lighting  the  gas  and  leave  it 
open  until  the  oven  is  slightly  heated.  This  insures  the 
proper  heat  circulation  and  carries  off  all  moisture. 

9.  For  the  efficient  care  of  the  refrigerator:  Clean  every 
ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Wash  with  soapy  water,  rinse  with 
soda  water  and  dry  thoroughly.  If  a  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tor  is  used,  clean  according  to  directions ;  and  be  sure  to  fol¬ 
low  specifications  for  defrosting.  This  is  important  not  only 
to  the  efficiency  but  also  to  the  ''life’'  of  the  refrigerator. 
All  food  containers  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  should 
be  so  arranged  in  the  refrigerator  that  a  free  circulation  of 
air  can  be  maintained. 

Remember  that  a  refrigerator  of  any  type  is  basically  an 
insulated  box  and  that  for  economical  operation  the  door 
should  never  be  opened  unnecessarily. 
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UNIT  SEVEN:  THE  CONSUMER’S 
BANKING,  CREDIT, 
INSURANCE  AND  INVESTMENTS 


18. 

Banking 


What  Is  a  Bank? 

rigin  of  Banks.  The  word  “bank/'  meaning  a  place 
in  which  money  is  stored  for  safekeeping  and  from 
which  money  may  be  borrowed  or  withdrawn  for 
use,  seems  to  have  come  into  the  English  language  through 
the  French,  after  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  during 
the  Middle  Centuries.  As  originally  used,  the  “bank"  was 
the  bench  or  table  or  counter  across  which  the  money  lender 
carried  on  transactions.  As  functions  of  the  money  lender 
became  greater  in  number  and  importance,  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  society,  banks  became  institutions  of 
greater  and  greater  importance  in  the  life  and  maintenance 
of  a  community  or  a  nation.  To  say,  “as  safe  as  the  Bank  of 
England,"  became  a  mark  of  supreme  confidence;  and  to 
say,  “They  have  money  in  the  bank,"  gave  standing  to  a 
family. 

How  American  Banking  Grew.  The  story  of  American 
banks  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  all  our  history  of 
progress  in  every  line.  Even  before  the  making  of  our  con¬ 
stitution,  while  our  country  was  still  attempting  a  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  Congress  char- 
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tered  the  Bank  of  North  America  (1781) ,  to  which  both  the 
government  and  the  public  subscribed  funds.  The  purpose 
of  this  bank  was  to  help  finance  the  Revolution.  Later,  it 
became  a  state  bank. 

Very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution  (1789),  it  became  evident  that  our 
government  needed  some  trustworthy  means  to  handle  the 
money  coming  in  from  taxation  and  the  payment  of  our 
large  foreign  and  domestic  debt.  Alexander  Hamilton,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  urged  the  founding  of  a  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and,  after  long  and  bitter  controversy, 
the  bill  was  signed  (1791).  Four  fifths  of  the  capital  stock 
of  $10,000,000  was  subscribed  by  private  individuals  and 
one  fifth  by  the  national  government.  The  bank  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  its  very  beginning  and  did  much  to  establish  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  new  republic,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Because  of  jealousy  of  smaller  banks  and  opposition  of 
certain  political  groups.  Congress  refused  to  recharter  this 
National  Bank  at  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811,  and 
for  the  next  five  years  the  banking  of  the  nation  was  carried 
on  by  the  various  state  banks;  but  in  1816  Congress  granted 
another  twenty-year  charter  to  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  also  prospered. 

President  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  political  group  were 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  National  Bank,  and  Jackson  vetoed 
the  bill  to  extend  the  Bank’s  charter  (1832.)  From  that 
time  until  the  establishment  of  the  National  Banking  Sys¬ 
tem  in  1863,  the  banking  of  the  country  was  carried  on 
chiefly  by  state  banks,  many  of  which  were  not  adequate  and 
some  of  which  were  dishonestly  managed.  Lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  banks  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  famous  panic  of 
1837. 

To  aid  the  federal  government  in  solving  its  money  prob¬ 
lems  during  the  Civil  War,  Congress  passed  a  bill  establish¬ 
ing  a  national  banking  system  supervised  by  a  bureau  in 
the  federal  treasury  department.  As  a  result  of  this  act, 
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national  and  state  banks  came  to  exist  side  by  side  and  to 
serve  many  of  the  same  functions.  The  national  banks, 
however,  had  their  charters  from  the  national  government, 
were  directly  supervised  by  the  national  government,  and 
were  granted  the  power  to  issue  a  certain  kind  of  paper 
money  (which  was  backed  by  government  bonds  purchased 
by  the  bank,  and  which  was  redeemable  either  at  the  bank 
or  at  the  United  States  Treasury). 

This  system  served  its  purpose  well  in  providing  a  market 
for  government  bonds  during  the  Civil  War,  and  it  served 
to  unify  the  banking  of  the  nation.  It  also  gave  the  people 
confidence  in  banks — especially  those  designated  as  Na¬ 
tional  Banks — because  the  United  States  Government  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  the  banknotes  (or  greenbacks,  as 
they  were  popularly  called)  in  case  the  bank  failed.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  Government  required  of  the  bank  that 
it  have  Government  bonds  of  equal,  or  100  per  cent,  value 
for  all  its  circulating  notes,  and  also  that  it  have  deposited 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  an  amount  in  gold  equal  to 
5  per  cent  of  its  circulating  notes  (paper  money).  This 
system  served  the  nation  fairly  well  until  the  beginning  of 
the  great  period  of  industrial  expansion ;  but  when  this  age 
of  railroad  building,  factory  mass  production,  and  ever  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  machinery  (1865-1914)  got  under  way,  the 
National  Banking  System  gradually  became  inadequate.  Its 
great  defect  was  that  the  system  had  no  provision  whereby 
any  one  bank  could  quickly  provide  a  large  amount  of 
money  when  it  was  demanded  by  its  customers.  Banks  had 
been  operated  on  the  basis  of  knowing  that  certain  quite 
definite  sums  were  all  that  were  required  for  their  certain 
communities;  but  now  that  industrialization  was  suddenly 
the  factor  that  dominated  business,  there  was  frequent  need 
for  large,  unexpected  sums  to  meet  the  demands  of  some 
great  industry  or  some  economic  condition  brought  about 
by  mass  production  and  its  attendant  conditions.  In  times 
of  business  depressions — like  those  of  1893  and  1907 — there 
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were  ''runs'^  on  banks  and  even  widespread  panics.  As  a 
consequence,  business  and  political  leaders  worked  out  a  new 
banking  plan  known  as  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which 
was  adopted  as  the  Glass-Owen  bill  (1913). 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  provided  that  the  United  States 
be  divided  into  twelve  financial  districts.  For  each  of  these 
districts  was  set  up  one  regional  bank  in  some  important 
city  of  the  district.  Each  of  these  twelve  banks  is  a  bank 
for  other  banks,  not  a  bank  which  does  business  with  indi¬ 
viduals  or  private  companies;  and  it  is  owned  by  all  the 
National  Banks — and  any  other  banks  which  wish  to  be¬ 
come  Federal  Reserve  Banks — in  that  district.  These 
twelve  banks  do  business  chiefiy  with  their  member  banks 
or  with  the  other  eleven  district  banks.  Each  of  the  large, 
district  banks  has  a  board  of  nine  directors,  six  of  whom  are 
selected  by  its  member  banks  and  three  of  whom  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government  Board;  hut  each  hank  is  con¬ 
trolled  hy  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  consisting  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  and  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
six  members  appointed  hy  the  President. 

You  will  recall  that  under  the  old  National  Banking  Sys¬ 
tem  the  only  way  the  volume  of  currency  could  be  increased 
was  for  the  banks  to  buy  more  Government  bonds  which 
would  be  security  for  their  new  notes.  Obviously,  the  very 
time  that  more  currency  was  needed  would  be  at  a  time 
when  available  money,  above  their  reserves,  had  already 
been  lent  out  by  the  banks;  thus,  just  when  there  was  ur¬ 
gent  demand  for  currency  none  was  available. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  District  Banks 
may  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  to  their  member  banks, 
these  notes  being  backed  by  commercial  paper  sent  up  by 
the  member  banks  and  by  a  gold  reserve  of  40  per  cent.  By 
“commercial  paper''  is  meant  such  things  as  the  promissory 
notes  of  responsible  firms  whose  financial  statements  show 
that  they  are  safe  risks,  bills  receivable,  and  trade  accept¬ 
ances.  (Each  of  these  terms  is  more  fully  explained  later 
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in  this  chapter  under  the  heading  “How  a  Bank  Can  Serve 
You/’)  By  this  means  currency  can  be  furnished  at  the 
time  and  place  it  is  needed. 

The  relationship  between  a  District  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  and  one  of  its  member  banks  is  very  similar  to  the 
relationship  between  an  individual  and  his  bank;  that  is, 
the  member  bank  may  draw  on  the  Reserve  Bank  for  cash, 
just  as  the  individual  writes  a  check  on  his  bank  for  cash; 
or  its  member  bank  may  borrow  from  the  Reserve  Bank, 
just  as  the  individual  borrows  from  a  bank;  or  the  member 
bank  may  deposit  an  account  or  pay  off  loans  it  has  already 
contracted  at  the  Reserve  Bank,  just  as  does  an  individual 
at  a  bank  with  which  he  does  business. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  changes  in  banking  go  hand  in 
hand  with  other  important  changes  in  the  nation.  The 
depression  of  1931  made  it  evident  that  further  changes  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  were  needed.  As  a  result,  (1) 
the  provisions  for  loans  made  by  District  Federal  Reserve 
banks  have  been  made  still  more  liberal.  Such  banks  are 
now  allowed  to  make  loans  on  private  enterprises,  too;  but 
their  chief  function  is  still  to  serve  as  a  bank  for  banks ;  (2) 
as  a  result  of  the  Banking  Act  of  June,  1933,  there  was 
created  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC). 
This  corporation  is  managed  by  a  board  of  three  directors : 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States,  and 
two  other  members  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Sources 
of  capital  for  the  corporation  are  absolutely  reliable.  In  the 
beginning  the  United  States  Treasury  contributed  $150,- 
000,000,  which  is  represented  by  stock.  The  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Banks  subscribed  $139,299,556.  Banks  which  join  in 
this  plan  must  contribute,  each  year,  of  1  per  cent  of 
their  total  deposits.  Because  of  its  assured  and  ever  in¬ 
creasing  sources  of  income,  and  its  excellent  business  man¬ 
agement,  the  FDIC  has,  from  its  very  beginning,  made  good 
financial  progress. 
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As  its  name  indicates,  the  purpose  of  the  corporation  is 
to  insure  banks  against  failure.  A  bank  which  has  joined 
the  FDIC  stands  in  the  same  position  as  an  individual  who 
holds  an  insurance  policy  with  a  sound  insurance  company. 
Should  the  bank  fail,  the  FDIC  at  once  takes  charge  of  the 
insured  portion  of  the  deposits  and  pays  the  amounts  in¬ 
sured.  If  an  individual  has  funds  in  an  insured  bank  which 
fails,  the  FDIC  will  immediately  pay  him  the  amount  of 
his  deposits  (up  to  $5,000). 

American  Banks  and  American  Industry,  If  we  could  fol¬ 
low  the  history  of  any  of  the  great  American  industries  we 
would  be  sure  to  find  that  the  history  of  certain  banks  is 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  other  industry.  The 
chronicles  of  the  giant  Standard  Oil  Corporation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  show  how  John  D.  Rockefeller — who  had  acquired  a 
little  fortune  in  the  produce  commission  during  the  Civil 
War — built  up  his  newly  acquired  oil  business  on  borrowed 
money.  It  shows  us  how,  again  and  again,  during  the  years 
from  1870  to  1895,  banks  aided  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  its  ever  widening  activities,  its  building  of  pipe  lines, 
barrel  works,  canneries,  and  other  industries  connected  with 
distributing  its  products;  and  from  1870  to  1895  the  cash 
resources  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  mounted  from  $1,- 
000,000  to  $150,000,000.  It  shows  us  how,  during  the 
1890’s,  Standard  Oil  and  its  associated  companies  became 
closely  allied  with  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
how  Rockefeller  and  others  of  the  trustees  of  this  bank  were 
elected  to  directorships  in  other  industries:  for  example, 
two  of  the  nation's  largest  railroads. 

The  story  of  the  steel  industry  shows  us  how  both  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie's  steel  company  and  the  Federal  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  used  bank  assistance;  and  how  J.  Pierpont  Morgan — 
then  the  richest  banker  in  the  United  States — merged  these 
two  companies  and  formed  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  a  capital  of  $1,404,000,000.  Histories  of  other 
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industries  would  all  give  us  similar  pictures.  If  you  live 
in  a  smaller  community  and  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  its  industries,  you  realize  that  the  same  con¬ 
dition  holds  there  also.  Industry  and  business  need  capital 
with  which  to  operate;  banks  need  to  lend  money  in  order 
to  succeed  in  their  business. 

Hoiv  a  Bank  Is  Organized.  To  understand  how  a  bank  is 
started,  let  us  consider  the  founding  of  a  small  bank,  the 
First  National  of  X-town,  a  city  of  twenty-thousand  inhab¬ 
itants  in  a  Midwestern  state.  X-town  already  has  one  bank. 
The  Farmers  and  Merchants.  It  is  a  good  bank,  founded 
when  X-town  was  a  tiny  farm  village.  But  now  that  the 
town  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  city  serving  extensive  oil 
fields  and  refineries  and  having  a  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  factories  and  other  industries,  it  seems  evident  that  there 
is  business  enough  to  support  another  bank. 

Robert  Johnson,  a  50-year-old  business  man,  is  founder 
and  owner  of  the  city’s  only  department  store.  He  grew  up 
in  X-town,  his  father  having  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  city  and  a  man  of  sterling  qualities.  As  a  merchant, 
Robert  Johnson  has  been  highly  successful.  He  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  put  his  earnings  back  into  his  store  until  he  now 
has  a  large  and  up-to-date  establishment  and  is  earning  so 
much  that  he  needs  other  means  of  investment.  He  foresees 
many  advantages  in  being  a  shareholder  in  a  bank.  He 
knows  that  his  excellent  reputation  for  business  ability  and 
for  honesty  and  integrity  would  be  an  advantage  in  helping 
to  start  a  bank. 

He  begins  to  look  about  carefully  for  a  few  other  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  city  who  have  similar  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  who  might  be  interested  in  entering  into  such  a 
business  venture.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  men  chosen 
should  be  the  sort  in  whom  the  community  has  confidence. 
He  finds  eight  other  such  men.  Then  he  goes  to  consult 
with  the  successful  owner  and  manager  of  a  small  bank  in 
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a  nearby  village.  As  a  result  of  the  conference,  this  banker 
decides  to  sell  his  bank  and  become  the  tenth  member,  and 
manager,  of  the  new  bank. 

The  ten  men  buy  100  shares  each  in  the  new  bank,  at 
$100  per  share,  and  each  pays  cash,  thus  giving  the  bank 
an  initial  capital  of  $100,000  upon  which  to  build  business. 

A  board  of  directors  is  then  elected  by  the  ten  share¬ 
holders,  each  shareholder  having  one  vote  for  each  share 
he  owns.  This  board  of  directors  elects  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  a  cashier,  and  assistant  cashiers;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  determine  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  bank.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  to  carry  out  these 
plans  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  policies.  The  officers 
may  or  may  not  be  shareholders. 

Since  it  is  decided  that  X-town's  new  bank  is  to  be  a  na¬ 
tional  bank,  it  must  now  apply  to  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  charter.  Had  it  been  decided  that  the  bank 
was  to  be  a  state  bank,  the  controllers  would  have  applied 
to  the  banking  department  of  their  state  for  a  charter. 
This  matter  of  getting  a  charter  is  a  very  serious  affair, 
but  the  founders  of  our  X-town  First  National  have  care¬ 
fully  prepared  to  meet  all  requirements :  they  can  show  that 
the  community  has  a  real  need  for  another  bank ;  they  have 
paid  in  cash  for  all  their  capital  stock;  the  organizers  are 
all  men  whose  honesty  and  business  ability  are  well  estab¬ 
lished;  they  have  adopted  desirable  plans  and  policies,  in¬ 
cluding  requirements  for  becoming  a  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  for  insuring  deposits  under 
FDIC.  As  a  consequence,  they  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a 
charter,  and  they  are  now  ready  to  equip  their  bank  build¬ 
ing  and  open  their  doors  for  business.  (They  know  that 
their  books  and  all  their  affairs  are  subject  to  examination 
by  government  inspectors  at  any  time.) 

Of  course  the  number  of  shareholders,  amount  of  capital 
stock,  and  other  items  will  vary  greatly  in  the  organization 
of  banks,  but  the  basic  principles  are  the  same. 
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Hoiv  a  Bank  Carries  on  Its  Business,  We  have  seen  that 
the  money  brought  together  by  the  shareholders  was  called 
capital  stock.  The  money  brought  in  by  persons  or  firms 
of  the  community  for  safeguarding  or  investing  by  the  bank 
is  called  the  bank’s  deposit  fund.  Deposits  are  of  two  main 
kinds:  Checking  (or  commercial)  and  Term  (or  time)  de¬ 
posits.  A  depositor  expects  to  be  able  to  draw  out  any 
money  in  his  checking  deposit  at  any  time.  Some  banks 
give  him  the  same  privilege  with  regard  to  his  time  de¬ 
posits  ;  other  banks  require  a  certain  period  of  notice  before 
time  deposits  may  be  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
banks  require  that  a  depositor  keep  at  least  $100  in  his 
checking  account  at  all  times,  or  pay  a  fee  of  $.50  or  $1  a 
month.  Also,  many  banks  now  charge  a  fee  for  the  clearing 
of  an  excessive  number  of  checks:  for  example,  in  many 
banks  a  person  keeping  an  average  account  of  $100  is  al¬ 
lowed  sixteen  checks  a  month  without  charge  and  is  charged 
$.04  per  check  for  all  checks  written  in  excess  of  sixteen 
per  month. 

If  the  bank  merely  '‘kept  safe”  the  money  deposited  with 
it  and  handed  back  the  money  to  depositors  when  they  called 
for  it,  it  would  have  to  make  very  different  plans  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  business  from  the  plans  now  employed.  As  it  is 
now,  the  bank  makes  money  by  lending  money.  (True, 
many  of  them  are  now  making  charges  for  various  services 
such  as  clearing  checks,  furnishing  escrow  service,  and  the 
like,  but  that  offers  no  real  source  of  income  for  them.) 
Careful  statistics  have  proved  to  banks  that  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  deposits  is  all  that  is  needed  on  any  day  to 
meet  the  demands  of  depositors’  checks.  However,  the  law 
requires  that  banks  keep  in  actual  cash  a  certain  percentage 
of  all  deposits,  and  we  have  seen  how  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  may  get  extra  cash  in  an  emergency ;  con¬ 
sequently,  a  bank  can  feel  secure  in  using  a  good  proportion 
of  its  funds  to  lend  to  reliable  individuals  or  firms  in  return 
for  the  payment  of  interest.  This  loaning  of  money  to 
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sound  business  men,  farmers,  and  professional  people  of 
the  community  is  the  chief  function  of  a  local  bank,  and  the 
chief  source  from  which  the  bank  earns  money ;  although  a 
bank  always  has  other  forms  of  investment,  such  as  part 
ownership  in  a  business,  ownership  of  bonds,  ownership  of 
real  estate,  and  the  like.  The  gross  earnings  of  a  bank  is 
the  money  the  bank  earns  from  its  loans  and  investments. 
The  net  earnings  of  a  bank  is  the  money  left  from  the  gross 
earnings  after  the  bank  has  paid  interest  to  time  depositors, 
salaries  to  employees,  and  general  upkeep  expenses.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  these  net  earnings  is  put  back  into  the  bank’s  own 
business  as  surplus  or  undivided  stock;  another  portion  is 
divided  among  the  stockholders  in  the  form  of  dividends. 

How  a  Bank  Can  Serve  You.  To  see  how  banks  serve  the 
individual,  let  us  consider  the  cases  of  several  X-town  citi¬ 
zens  : 

1.  Luther  Moe  is  a  junior-high-school  boy  who  takes  care 
of  several  lawns  for  neighbors  and  does  other  odd  jobs  for 
which  he  receives  pay.  Knowing  that  his  family  cannot 
alford  to  send  him  to  college  unless  he  can  partly  pay  his 
own  way,  Luther  determines  to  start  a  savings  account  at 
the  bank.  When  he  takes  in  his  first  money  to  start  his 
savings  account,  the  bank  clerk  at  the  time  account  wicket 
fills  in  a  signature  card  with  Luther’s  address  and  telephone 
number,  and  then  hands  this  card  to  Luther  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  sign  his  name  exactly  as  he  expects  to  sign  it  in  all 
dealings  with  the  bank  in  the  future ;  also,  Luther  is  given 
a  deposit  blank  on  which  to  list  the  amount  of  money  he  is 
depositing.  The  clerk  then  gives  Luther  a  passbook  in 
which  he  has  entered  the  date  and  amount  Luther  has  just 
deposited,  and  in  which  Luther  again  signs  his  name  and 
writes  his  address.  Since  Luther  is  a  minor,  the  clerk  asks 
that  he  also  have  either  his  father  or  his  mother  sign  the 
signature  card  so  that  in  the  event  of  serious  accident  or 
sudden  death  his  savings  could  be  drawn  by  his  mother  or 
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father.  The  clerk  tells  Luther  to  be  sure  to  bring  this  pass¬ 
book  whenever  he  is  making  a  deposit  in  order  that  the 
amount  may  be  entered  and  thus  serve  as  Luther’s  receipt. 
Of  course,  the  bank  keeps  careful  record  and  can  supply  a 
new  passbook  in  case  of  unavoidable  loss,  but  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  person  always  takes  excellent  care  of  receipts. 

Luther  decides  upon  $8  a  month  as  the  amount  he  will 
place  in  this  account,  and  for  six  years  he  deposits  this  sum 
regularly.  The  bank  pays  him  3  per  cent  interest,  com¬ 
pounded  semiannually,  and  when  he  starts  to  college,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  he  has  $631.41  in  this  savings  account. 

If  you  are  interested  to  know  what  you  can  earn  from  a 
savings  account,  here  are  some  figures  to  help  you:  If  you 
deposit  $1  per  month  in  a  bank  which  pays  3  per  cent,  com¬ 
pounded  semiannually,  you  will  have  total  savings  which 
amount  to: 
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If  you  receive  only  2  per  cent,  compounded  semiannually, 
your  $1  per  month  will  amount  to  $210.05  in  fifteen  years ; 
while  if  you  receive  4  per  cent  it  will  amount  to  $246.25. 

Any  exact  amount  of  money  deposited  regularly  each 
month  at  3  per  cent  compounded  semiannually,  will  double 
itself  in  23.28  years ;  while  the  same  amount  at  4  per  cent 
will  double  itself  in  17.5  years. 

2.  Mrs.  R.  Z.  Green  is  wife,  and  mother,  in  a  family  in 
which  the  husband,  and  father,  is  a  professional  man  with 
a  moderate  income.  Mrs.  Green  takes  entire  charge  of  the 
buying  and  keeping  of  accounts  for  the  family.  For  this 
reason,  her  husband  turns  over  to  her  a  fixed  proportion 
of  his  income.  As  a  convenience  in  buying,  paying  bills,  and 
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being  assured  of  legal  receipts,  she  keeps  a  checking  ac¬ 
count. 

In  order  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  check¬ 
ing  accounts,  the  X-town  First  National  requires  that  all 
such  accounts  must  be  kept  above  a  minimum  of  $100 
(otherwise  the  person  must  pay  the  bank  $1  per  month 
fee),  but  this  bank  makes  no  charge  on  checks  unless  the 
person  writes  more  than  sixteen  per  month.  (Some  banks 
require  various  other  sorts  of  fees  for  this  handling  of  an 
account.) 

When  she  entered  her  first  deposit,  Mrs.  Green  made  out 
a  signature  card  and  received  a  passbook  very  similar  to 
those  mentioned  in  Luther’s  case.  In  addition,  she  received 
a  checkbook  containing  blank  forms  which,  when  signed  by 
her,  become  an  order  on  the  bank  for  money  from  her  de¬ 
posit  fund.  One  part  of  the  form  remains  as  a  stub  in  the 
checkbook  whenever  a  check  is  removed,  and,  if  this  form  is 
always  filled  out,  it  shows:  (1)  to  whom  the  check  was 
issued,  (2)  on  what  date,  (3)  for  what  amount,  (4)  for  what 
purpose,  and  (5)  the  amount  of  the  checking  fund  remain¬ 
ing. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  is  a  quick,  easy,  and  defi¬ 
nite  means  of  keeping  track  of  all  sums  paid  by  check  and 
assisting  Mrs.  Green  in  many  other  ways.  Mrs.  Green  is 
always  careful  to: 

(1)  Fill  out  checks  in  ink 

(2)  Sign  her  name  in  the  same  way  each  time 

(3)  See  that  every  blank  is  filled  out  in  full  before  she 

signs  it 

(4)  Write  the  words  and  figures  indicating  the  amount  to 

be  paid  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  cannot  be 
changed  easily 

(5)  Fill  out  the  stubs 

(6)  Cash  or  deposit  at  once  any  checks  made  out  to  her  by 

another  person 
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(7)  Collect  canceled  checks  once  a  month  and  compare  with 
stubs 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  First  National 
helps  Mrs.  Green  in  the  payment  of  money.  For  some  of 
these  services  there  is  a  slight  charge.  Among  other  serv¬ 
ices  are: 

(1)  They  help  her  pay  taxes  at  the  distant  county  seat,  by 

means  of  a  cashier's  check. 

(2)  They  furnish  a  hank  draft  by  means  of  which  she  may 

pay  for  merchandise  she  has  bought  in  another  city, 
or  by  means  of  which  she  may  send  money  to  her 
son  who  is  away  at  college. 

(3)  They  supply  travelers'  checks  for  herself  and  her  hus¬ 

band  when  they  are  taking  a  trip. 

(4)  They  help  her  plan  her  savings  program. 

(5)  They  help  her  to  arrange  a  loan  for  the  building  of  a 

new  home. 

(6)  They  furnish  a  notary  to  notarize  documents  for  her. 

(7)  They  assist  her  and  her  husband  in  making  wills. 

(8)  They  rent  her  a  strongbox  in  a  vault,  for  the  safekeep¬ 

ing  of  her  valuables. 

(9)  They  provide  escrow  and  title  service  when  she  buys 

her  new  home. 

(10)  They  help  her  to  establish  a  trust  for  her  children. 

3.  Mr.  R.  K.  Dotson  is  a  successful  grocery  merchant  of 
X-town.  He  is  a  man  of  good  character,  owns  the  building 
in  which  his  well-equipped  store  is  located,  is  a  regular  cus¬ 
tomer  at  the  First  National,  and  otherwise  is  well  known  by 
several  of  the  bank  directors.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
is  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  customers  Mr.  Dotson 
serves,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  rapid  rise  in  price  of 
staples;  for  these  reasons  he  wishes  to  buy  a  large  ship¬ 
ment  of  staple  groceries.  Although  he  has  considerable 
money  in  bonds  and  securities,  he  does  not  wish  to  dispose 
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of  any  of  them  at  the  time ;  so  he  applies  to  the  bank  for  a 
loan  of  $3,000  for  ninety  days. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  Dotson  submits  a  financial 
statement  when  he  applies  for  the  loan.  This  contains  a  list 
of  what  he  owns  (his  assets) ,  and  a  list  of  what  he  owes  (his 
liabilities).  The  difference  between  the  totals  of  these  two 
lists  constitutes  his  net  worth;  and  careful  analysis  of  Mr. 
Dotson^s  net  worth  shows  that  he  is  a  safe  risk  (a  person 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  return  the  loan). 

He  has  asked  for  a  straight  promissory  note  and  the  bank 
grants  his  request.  Such  a  note  is  simply  a  signed  promise 
to  pay.  The  interest  charged  is  6  per  cent,  or  $45  for  the 
three  months;  and  as  is  customary  the  bank  deducts  the 
interest  from  the  amount  when  it  is  loaned.  Thus  the  bank 
credits  Mr.  Dotson’s  account  with  $2,955  (the  $3,000  minus 
$45  interest),  and  Mr.  Dotson  checks  on  it  as  he  needs  it 
in  his  buying.  At  the  end  of  the  ninety  days  he  must  pay 
the  bank  $2,955. 

The  bank  might  have  given  Mr.  Dotson  either  of  two 
other  kinds  of  promissory  notes : 

(a)  an  endorsed  promissory  note;  this  note  is  exactly  like 
the  straight  promissory  except  that  another  person,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  bank,  must  also  sign  his  name  to  the  note.  In 
case  of  Mr.  Dotson’s  inability  to  pay,  this  person  then  be¬ 
comes  liable  for  the  note. 

(b)  a  collateral  promissory  note;  with  this  sort  of  note  to 
meet,  Mr.  Dotson  might  proceed  in  any  of  the  following 
ways: 

(1)  When  his  shipment  of  staples  arrived  he  would  store 
it  in  a  supervised  warehouse,  get  a  receipt  for  it,  and  assign 
this  receipt  to  the  bank  as  security  for  the  loan.  Now,  if 
he  proved  unable  to  pay  when  his  note  came  due,  the  bank 
could  sell  his  shipment  of  goods  and  use  from  the  proceeds 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  pay  the  note. 

(2)  He  might  give  the  bank  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  or 
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other  valuable  property.  Such  a  plan  involves  expense. 

(3)  Had  the  bank  not  felt  that  Dotson  was  a  perfectly 
safe  financial  risk,  it  might  have  required  that  he  deposit  as 
security  some  of  his  negotiable  bonds  or  stocks. 

Is  A  Bank  Safe? 

Protection  by  Federal  Reserve  and  FDIC.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  noted  how  a  bank  which  is  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  protected,  and  how  a  bank  which  is  in¬ 
sured  under  the  FDIC  is  able  to  pay  off  its  customers  in 
event  the  bank  should  fail.  You  need  never  be  in  doubt 
about  a  bank’s  being  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem,  for  each  member  bank  is  required  by  law  to  display  in 
a  prominent  place  in  its  place  of  business  a  sign,  or  card, 
which  guarantees  the  fact  that  the  bank  is  a : 

Member 

Federal  Reserve 
System 

Protecting  Your  Bank  Deposits 

or  has, 

Deposits  Insured 

BY 

Federal  Insurance  Corporation 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Maximum  Insurance 
$5,000  $5,000 

For  Each  Depositor 

Investigate  before  Opening  an  Account.  Before  intrusting 
your  money  or  beginning  to  do  business  with  a  bank,  make 
some  investigation  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  bank  which 
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is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  FDIC  will 
offer  certain  advantages ;  and  there  are  other  criteria  which 
may  help  you  to  judge  as  to  the  safety  of  the  institution. 
One  such  criterion  is  the  character  and  ability  of  the  men 
associated  with  the  bank  as  officials  and  responsible  em¬ 
ployees.  In  smaller  communities  it  is  possible  to  find  out  a 
good  deal  about  such  matters.  In  larger  cities,  and  in  the 
case  of  chain  banks,  this  becomes  more  difficult;  yet  it  is 
still  possible  to  learn  much  that  may  prove  valuable.  Recom¬ 
mendations  from  bank  patrons  in  whose  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  ability  you  have  confidence  are  one  means  of  de¬ 
termining  which  bank  to  patronize ;  but  remember  that  the 
type  of  person  who  is  doing  the  recommending  is  important. 
Another  means  of  judging  the  bank's  safety  is  by  studying 
the  bank's  financial  statements.  The  bank  having  the  higher 
percentage  of  cash  and  Government  bonds  is  likely  to  be  the 
safer  of  two  banks,  although  many  factors  enter  into  this. 

Choose  a  bank  in  which  you  have  reason  to  place  confi¬ 
dence.  Avail  yourself  of  the  bank's  services  which  meet 
your  needs.  Keep  up  a  friendly  business  contact  with  such 
of  the  bank  officials  or  employees  as  you  have  reason  to 
contact.  Money  in  the  bank  is  almost  sure  to  be  safe  and  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  much  more  valuable  to  you  than  savings 
hoarded  in  mattresses,  boxes,  and  other  hiding  places. 

You  do  not  need  reiteration  of  the  often-repeated  phrase, 
''We  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapid  change,"  to  cause  you  to 
note  the  fact.  Banking  is  also  subject  to  change.  Just 
what  those  changes  will  be,  we  cannot  accurately  foretell. 
As  a  citizen  of  a  swiftly  changing  social  order  you  must 
learn  to  be  aware  of  these  changes  and  to  adjust  yourself  to 
them.  The  banking  of  ten  years  hence  may  be  different  in 
some  details  from  that  of  today;  but  at  least  the  tendency 
is  toward  closer  and  more  efficient  aid,  supervision,  and  con¬ 
trol  by  the  national  government,  which  fact  makes  most 
consumers  feel  more  confidence  in  banks  as  safe  and  helpful 
institutions. 
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Consumer  Credit 


DO  not  believe  that  I  can  ever  learn  to  understand  the 
terms  used  in  this  book  on  consumer  credit,” 
Marjorie  Lane,  a  senior  girl  in  X-town  High  School, 
said,  ''Just  listen !  Deferred  payment,  carrying  charges,  un¬ 
paid  balance,  repurchase  agreement,  nonrecourse  plan,  and 
others  just  as  bad  or  worse.” 

"Those  are  easy,”  answered  her  classmate,  John  Thomas, 
"but  when  you  come  to  figure  rates  of  interest  charged  by 
the  credit  companies,  then  you  certainly  do  get  into  trouble ! 
In  the  business  department  we  have  been  doing  this,  and 
then  we  have  been  comparing  the  rates  asked  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  companies.  It  takes  a  mathematician  to  do  that.” 

"Why  don’t  they  have  a  uniform  method  of  figuring  in¬ 
terest?  If  they  did,  people  would  be  saved  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  they  would  certainly  be  happier  and  have  fewer  griev¬ 
ances,”  observed  Marjorie. 

^  You  have  just  been  listening  in  on  a  conversation  in  a 
high-school  classroom  between  two  seniors.  Many  schools 
today  are  coping  with  problems  of  daily  living  and  are  train¬ 
ing  their  students  to  figure  the  costs  of  credit  even  when 
stated  in  involved  terms  with  many  complicated,  technical 
phrases.  Young  people  so  trained  will  be  better  able  to 
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understand  this  matter  of  credit  than  are  their  parents,  who 
frequently  buy  on  time  without  knowing  how  much  they  are 
actually  paying  for  the  credit  extended  them. 

Consumer  Credit,  a  Different  Kind  of  Credit,  Consumer 
credit  is  a  different  kind  of  credit  from  producer  credit. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  money  loaned  to  consum¬ 
ers  must  be  loaned  at  a  higher  rate  than  money  loaned  to 
producers.  Coal  bought  by  the  bushel  cannot  be  sold  at  as 
low  a  price  as  coal  bought  by  the  carload.  In  the  same  way, 
high  administrative  and  servicing  costs  are  involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  small  loans  which  are  repayable  in  ten  or  twelve  install¬ 
ments.  Most  consumers  or  wage  earners  do  not  have  the 
available  security  that  the  producer  with  an  established 
credit  has.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  consumer  credit 
must  necessarily  operate  under  different  circumstances  and 
at  different  rates  of  interest  from  those  of  producer  credit. 

Need  for  Consumer  Credit,  Skilled  workmen,  small  busi¬ 
ness  men,  office  workers,  and  the  like,  who  make  up  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  our  country,  have  incomes  of 
$1,500  or  smaller.  Below  this  level  are  millions  of  unskilled 
workmen  and  unemployed  who  are  receiving  much  less. 
Families  living  on  such  low  incomes  are  not  able  to  save  and 
do  not  have  any  reserve  fund  from  which  to  draw  when  they 
are  faced  with  an  emergency.  A  family  of  this  nature  is 
frequently  placed  in  an  emergency  which  demands  immedi¬ 
ate  attention  and  which  requires  considerable  money.  Some 
member  of  the  family  may  die,  for  instance,  and  funeral 
expenses  must  be  met.  If  the  family  has  no  money  in  re¬ 
serve,  credit  must  be  obtained  without  delay.  The  family, 
therefore,  borrows  from  a  friend  or  from  a  loan  agency. 
They  will  have  to  pay  back  the  loan  in  small  monthly  in¬ 
stallments,  which  means  that  they  will  have  to  cut  their 
monthly  expenses  still  lower.  To  illustrate,  an  elderly 
couple  were  managing  an  apartment  house,  for  which  service 
they  received  forty  dollars  a  month  and  their  own  apart- 
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ment,  rent  free.  One  Saturday,  the  forty-five  dollars  which 
one  of  the  tenants  had  paid  them  was  stolen  before  it  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  owner.  The  old  couple  had  no  money 
and  were  very  fearful  of  losing  their  home  and  their  small 
income  if  the  rent  from  the  tenant  was  not  paid  to  the 
landlord  on  time.  The  other  tenants,  sympathizing  with 
their  predicament,  collected  the  forty-five  dollars  and  lent 
it  to  the  old  couple,  letting  them  take  several  months  to  pay 
it  back.  Even  so,  friends  of  this  kind  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween!  Low  annual  incomes,  unstable  business  conditions, 
and  other  factors  often  conspire  to  force  even  the  most 
frugal  to  use  some  form  of  consumer  credit. 

Credit  Available  to  the  Consumer  from  Banks.  Personal- 
loan  departments  of  banks  lend  money  to  people  who  can 
get  responsible  endorsers  for  their  notes.  Such  banks 
usually  require  one  or  two  endorsers  to  share  with  the  bor¬ 
rower  the  responsibility  of  the  debt.  This  type  of  loan  is 
usually  made  on  the  capacity  to  earn  or  the  income  of  the 
borrower;  hence  it  is  not  always  available  to  many  honest 
wage  earners  and  others,  as  they  are  not  always  able  to  get 
endorsers  that  are  acceptable  to  the  bank.  Also,  many 
people  hesitate  to  ask  endorsement  as  a  favor  from  their 
friends.  Although  rates  quoted  are  often  comparatively 
low,  when  all  fees  are  figured  they  prove  not  so  low  as  they 
had  seemed.  On  such  loans  the  interest  is  usually  first  dis¬ 
counted  and  an  investigation  fee  is  subtracted.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  borrower  signs  a  note  for  $100  but  receives  only 
$90  in  cash  after  $8  for  interest  and  $2  for  an  investigation 
fee  have  been  subtracted.  If  he  repays  the  loan  in  twelve 
monthly  payments  of,  say,  $8.33,  he  has  paid  interest  on 
$100  for  twelve  months  when  in  reality  he  has  never  had 
$100.  You  will  see  that  he  never  actually  has  had  the  use  of 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  money  he  has  been  paying 
interest  on,  and  even  this  amount  has  steadily  decreased, 
although  the  amount  of  interest  has  remained  the  same. 
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He  has  really  had  the  following  amounts  during  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year : 


First  month .... 

. $90.00 

Seventh  month  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .$40.02 

Second  “  .... 

.  81.67 

Eighth  “  ... 

. 31.69 

Third  “  .... 

.  73.34 

Ninth  “  ... 

. 23.36 

Fourth  “  .... 

.  65.01 

Tenth  “ 

. 15.03 

Fifth  “  .... 

.  56.68 

Eleventh  “ 

.  7.70 

Sixth  “  .... 

.  48.35 

He  would  have  repaid  all  the  actual,  borrowed  $90  at  the  end 
of  eleven  months  and  would  be  paying  $8.33,  or  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  $100,  without  having  the  use  of  any  borrowed 
money,  during  the  last  month. 

If  you  average  the  amounts  together  from  the  above  table 
and  assume  he  made  all  payments  promptly,  you  will  find 
that  he  will  have  had  on  an  average  only  half  of  the  original 
sum  to  use  while  he  was  paying  interest  on  the  full  $100. 
That  is,  the  first  month  he  paid  8  per-cent  interest  on  $90, 
which  was  all  right;  but  in  the  eleventh  month  he  paid  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  interest  on  $7.70  as  he  had  the 
first  month  on  $90!  He  was  paying  interest  on  money 
which  he  had  already  returned  to  the  bank.  On  this  basis, 
he  paid  22  per-cent  interest  per  year.  In  other  words,  al¬ 
though  the  family  or  person  borrowing  has  been  given  only 
$90  to  spend,  he  pays  interest  on  $100  and  his  purchasing 
power  has  been  reduced  by  the  difference  of  $10  plus  added 
interest.  What  effect  will  it  have  upon  a  community  or  a 
nation  if  great  numbers  of  people  have  their  ability  to  buy 
curtailed  in  this  manner?  Will  it  also  affect  those  who  do 
not  borrow.  You  can  easily  see  that  it  will,  for  they  will  not 
get  the  business  they  would  otherwise,  and  prices  in  general 
will  be  affected. 

Personal  Finomce  Companies  offer  possibly  the  easiest  avail¬ 
able  means  of  credit  for  consumers.  Such  companies  are 
licensed  by  some  states  and  carry  on  their  business  under 
regulations  imposed  by  the  state  laws.  They  are  examined 
periodically  and  submit  certified  reports  to  the  state. 
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In  states  which  do  not  regulate  such  businesses  the  loan 
shark  usually  flourishes.  Rates  charged  are  prohibitive, 
illegal  lenders  charging  as  high  as  120  per  cent  a  year.  The 
borrower  gets  in  debt  and  keeps  paying  and  paying  without 
ever  getting  out  of  debt.  If  he  cannot  meet  any  one  pay¬ 
ment  he  is  refinanced  by  another  company  which  is  owned 
by  the  same  lender.  For  this  refinancing  he  is  forced  to 
pay  a  large  fee.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  borrow¬ 
ing  $50  will  pay  $300  interest  and  still  be  in  debt. 

In  states  where  such  businesses  are  regulated  by  law,  no 
extra  charges  are  permitted,  and  the  interest  rate  is  applied 
only  on  the  balance  still  due.  Reputable,  small-loan  com¬ 
panies  operating  under  state  laws  sometimes  help  families 
by  teaching  them  how  better  to  manage  the  family's  finance. 
Representatives  of  the  company  go  over  the  family  expendi¬ 
tures  with  the  wife  or  husband,  and  together  they  study 
the  family’s  spending  habits.  They  try  to  detect  leaks  and 
to  find  economies  that  may  be  made  without  changing  too 
drastically  the  family’s  mode  of  living.  In  this  way,  not 
only  are  loan  payments  met  but  the  family  often  learns  to 
budget  the  income  and  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  a  savings 
account  may  be  built  up.  The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  there 
are  far  too  few  of  these  honest  and  helpful  loan  agencies, 
and  it  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  a  loan 
agency  unless  one  does  so  by  experience — often  bitter  ex¬ 
perience.  The  consumer  needs  to  study  carefully  before  he 
buys  such  service,  even  if  the  loan  company  is  in  good  stand¬ 
ing.  If,  for  example,  the  loan  which  would  make  possible 
some  new  convenience  is  found  to  cost  so  much  that  family 
necessities  like  food  must  be  slighted,  then  the  consumer 
needs  to  beware. 

Credit  Unions  are  co-operatives  which  deal  in  credit.  Mem¬ 
bership  is  limited  to  persons  having  a  common  bond  of 
occupation  or  association,  or  to  groups  within  a  well-defined 
city  neighborhood  or  rural  district.  They  may  be  farm 
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gToups,  employees  of  factories  or  stores,  office  employees, 
professional  groups,  fraternal  or  church  organizations, 
government  employees,  and  the  like.  A  closely  united  group 
is  necessary,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  direction  and  com¬ 
mittee  work  is  done  by  persons  who  donate  their  services 
for  the  common  good.  Also,  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  other  members  of  the  union  is  essential 
in  order  to  arrange  loans  on  the  proper  basis. 

The  credit-union  idea  was  conceived  in  Germany  in  1848, 
It  did  not  come  to  America  for  a  long  time  and  was  not  very 
popular  at  first.  Since  the  federal  government  became  in¬ 
terested,  the  movement  has  been  given  a  great  impetus, 
and  now  most  of  the  credit  unions  in  existence  are  organized 
with  federal  charters.  The  first  federal  credit  union  was 
organized  in  October,  1934.  These  credit  unions  chartered 
by  the  Government  are  serving  the  needs  of  groups  on  vari¬ 
ous  social  levels,  including  the  employees  of  penitentiaries, 
the  faculties  of  universities,  teachers’  associations,  post- 
office  employees,  and  the  like. 

Here  is  the  Way  a  Credit  Union  Works,  Employees  of  a 
company,  members  of  a  fraternal,  religious,  or  professional 
organization,  members  of  a  grange  or  labor  union,  etc., 
petition  a  state  or  federal  agency  for  a  charter.  The  group 
should  be  a  closely  united  group,  and  there  should  be  at 
least  fifty  members  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  capital. 
The  charter  members  choose  directors,  a  credit  committee, 
and  a  supervisory  committee.  A  treasurer,  who  usually 
manages  the  union,  is  elected.  Forms,  bookkeeping  data, 
and  consultations  are  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Credit  Union 
National  Extension  Bureau.  This  bureau  was  organized  in 
1909  by  Edward  Filene  and  has  been  financed  by  him  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence.  The  bureau  pro¬ 
vides  consultation  services  and  furnishes  the  necessary 
blanks  and  forms  for  operating  the  credit  unions,  thus  very 
materially  contributing  to  their  success. 
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Shares  are  $5.00  each,  usually  subscribed  for  at  $.25  per 
share  each  pay  day.  A  member  may  purchase  as  many 
shares  as  he  likes.  He  may  withdraw  at  any  time.  Divi¬ 
dends  on  deposits  usually  average  about  6  per  cent,  a  return 
made  possible  by  low  overhead  due  to  donations  of  services 
and  office  space. 

From  subscribed  shares  are  built  up  capital  out  of  which 
loans  are  taken.  Credit  is  extended  only  to  members  of  the 
union.  Nonmembers  wishing*  a  loan  are  required  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  certain  amount  of  stock  before  a  loan  is  arranged ; 
so  a  man  must  save  while  he  borrows.  Small  loans,  up  to 
fifty  dollars,  are  usually  made  on  the  character  of  the  bor¬ 
rower.  For  larger  loans  the  borrower  signs  a  note.  If  he 
has  no  collateral  for  security  he  must  get  some  responsible 
person  to  endorse  his  note.  Members  are  required  to  make 
payment  according  to  their  earning  power  and  according  to 
other  personal  circumstances.  Borrowing  and  saving  go  on 
simultaneously,  so  that  a  man  is  paying  for  his  shares  at  the 
same  time  he  is  paying  back  his  loan.  Loans  are  for  im¬ 
provident  events  such  as  sickness,  accidents,  house  re¬ 
pairs,  and  the  like.  Loans  are  also  made  to  employees  for 
cash  purchases  so  that  they  may  avoid  installment  buying. 

The  rate  of  interest,  which  is  always  a  reasonable  rate,  is 
fixed  by  the  members  at  their  annual  meeting.  All  interest 
is  assessed  on  the  unpaid  balance  only. 

Earnings  and  dividends  gradually  accumulate,  and  thus 
a  reserve  fund  is  built  up.  This  reserve  fund  acts  as  an  in¬ 
surance  and  may  be  used  to  cover  loss  from  bad  loans. 

If  an  individual  borrows  from  a  credit  union  of  which  he 
is  a  member  he  generally  finds  that  the  union  has  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  his  problem,  as  other  members  have 
similar  occupational,  fraternal,  or  other  interests  and  are 
likely  to  have  similar  problems.  Membership  in  a  credit 
union  also  gives  one  a  feeling  of  ^‘belonging”  and  sharing. 
Although  loans  are  made  upon  a  business  basis,  yet  there  is 
a  feeling  of  mutual  help.  Being  in  a  position  to  help  others 
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as  well  as  to  receive  help  gives  one  a  pleasurable  experience 
and  assurance.  Also,  if  one  becomes  interested  in  the  union, 
as  most  members  do,  he  is  inclined  to  make  a  study  of  money 
management  and  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  to  his  own 
financial  problems.  This  results  in  greater  efficiency  in 
handling  one's  own  affairs. 

Borrroioing  on  Assets.  Borrowing  on  life-insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  building-and-loan  shares,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the 
like,  are  some  of  the  best  methods  of  securing  credit  at  a 
comparatively  low  rate.  Instead  of  selling  the  security,  it 
is  often  better  to  borrow,  as  in  this  way  partially  accumu¬ 
lated  interest  can  be  spared  and  savings  can  be  kept  intact. 
Commercial  banks  lend  money  on  this  higher  class  of  risk, 
as  do  other  companies  and  private  individuals. 

P atoning  Valuables.  Loans  may  be  secured  on  jewelry  or 
other  personal  property.  On  this  type  of  loan  the  borrower 
really  sells  the  article  with  the  privilege  of  repurchase.  If 
the  possession  is  one  that  is  not  actually  needed  it  is  better 
sometimes  to  sell  it  outright.  Interest  charged  is  high, 
averaging  about  36  per  cent  a  year. 

Charge  Accounts,  the  Most-used  Form  of  Consumer  Credit. 
Many  people  have  charge  accounts  with  local  retailers  for 
which  they  eventually  pay  extra  but  for  which  they  also 
receive  extra  services  and  privileges.  A  few  of  these  serv¬ 
ices  and  privileges  are,  (1)  goods  may  be  had  on  approval 
and  one  need  not  take  the  time  to  go  to  the  store  to  make  the 
selection;  (2)  checks  may  be  cashed  without  other  means  of 
identification;  (3)  when  there  is  a  temporary  delay  in  salary 
payments,  one  need  not  suffer  any  inconvenience,  as  the 
necessary  articles  may  be  charged;  and  (4)  adjustments  on 
unsatisfactory  purchases  are  frequently  settled  on  a  better 
basis  for  customers  who  have  charge  accounts  than  for 
those  paying  cash. 

However,  charging  has  its  disadvantages.  It  makes  buy¬ 
ing  without  due  deliberation  possible  and  encourages  easy 
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spending.  The  paying  out  of  hard  cash  tends  to  check  ex¬ 
travagant  buying  and  also  enables  one  to  get  better  prices  at 
cash  stores. 

Charging  on  account,  together  with  all  of  the  other  serv¬ 
ices  which  charging  involves,  raises  the  prices  of  commodi¬ 
ties  to  all  consumers.  The  cash-and-carry  stores  are  able  to 
sell  for  less  because  they  do  not  have  to  figure  on  bad  bills, 
slow  collections,  expensive  bookkeeping,  and  the  like. 
Charging  on  account  stimulates  consumption;  paying  cash 
slows  down  consumption.  This  is  especially  noticeable  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  as  people  are  inclined  to  buy  recklessly  then 
when  charging  their  purchases,  without  figuring  whether 
they  can  afford  them  or  not. 

Some  Cases  in  Point.  In  buying  an  automobile  on  time  one 
usually  borrows  from  the  dealer  or  from  a  finance  company 
such  as  the  Commercial  Credit  Company;  the  Universal 
Credit  Company;  the  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  etc.  When  borrowing  from  either  the  dealer  or  a  credit 
company,  a  down  payment  is  usually  required  and  6  per  cent 
interest  is  charged  on  the  balance.  For  instance,  a  well- 
known  make  of  car  costs  $1,054,  including  the  license  and 
the  tax.  The  purchaser  pays  one-third  down,  which  amounts 
in  round  numbers  to  $354.  Twenty-five  dollars  for  insurance 
is  added  to  the  balance,  making  a  total  of  $725.  Six  per 
cent  of  $725  is  $43.50  interest.  This,  added  to  $725,  makes 
$768.50,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  monthly  payments. 
Since  the  purchaser  is  paying  $43.50  interest  for  borrowing 
$725.00  which  he  is  paying  back  in  twelve  monthly  install¬ 
ments,  he  is  really  paying  more  than  6  per  cent  interest. 
Roughly  figuring,  as  has  been  explained  before,  he  has  the 
use  of  only  one  half  of  $725.00,  or  $362.50,  as  the  average 
for  the  twelve  months.  Dividing  $43.50  by  $362.50,  we  find 
that  he  is  really  paying  about  12  per  cent  interest. 

Very  much  the  same  method  is  used  in  purchasing  a 
mechanical  refrigerator,  on  time.  On  buying  a  refrigerator 
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selling  at  $229.50,  a  down  payment  is  required,  usually 
amounting  to  5  per  cent  or  more.  Figuring  the  down  pay¬ 
ment  at  $11.50,  the  balance  is  $218.  If  the  borrower  wishes 
to  pay  in  twelve  months,  6  per  cent  interest  is  figured  on 
$218,  which  is  $13.08.  This  is  added  to  the  $218  and  divided 
by  twelve,  making  $19.25  as  the  monthly  payment.  Most 
companies  also  add  a  fee,  usually  of  about  $5.00,  which  is  a 
setting-up  charge  or  a  charge  for  placing  the  customer  on 
the  books  and  for  other  expense  involved  in  opening  the 
account.  In  buying  a  mechanical  refrigerator  the  sales  are 
usually  financed  by  an  associated  finance  corporation  of  the 
maker  or  by  some  other  national  financing  company. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  borrower  is  paying  more  than 
6  per  cent  in  borrowing  money  by  the  above  method.  At 
the  same  time  he  may  be  getting  a  service  which  is  worth 
what  it  costs.  The  rate  charged  may  not  be  too  much  when 
all  the  expense  of  carrying  on  a  credit  business  of  this  type 
is  considered.  He  is  having  the  use  of  the  car  or  the  re¬ 
frigerator  without  having  to  save  for  it  in  advance.  Of 
course,  if  he  has  money  in  a  savings  account  on  which  he  is 
receiving  only  2  or  3  per  cent  interest,  he  might  better  with¬ 
draw  the  savings  and  pay  for  the  car ;  yet  some  people  find 
it  is  harder  to  replace  savings  than  to  make  payments,  which 
must  be  met  without  fail. 

In  borrowing  on  property,  a  somewhat  different  method 
is  sometimes  followed ;  a  trust  deed  is  given  for  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  In  one  case  this  was  $1,350.  Monthly  pay¬ 
ments  of  $17  included  a  payment  on  the  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  at  7  per  cent;  7  per  cent  of  $1,350  is  $94.50  a  year  or 
$7.87  per  month.  Of  the  $17  paid  the  first  month,  $7.88  was 
interest  and  $9.12  was  a  payment  on  the  principal.  Sub¬ 
tracting  $9.12  from  the  original  loan,  $1,350,  we  have 
$1,340.88,  upon  which  the  interest  is  figured  for  the  next 
month.  The  same  is  true  for  succeeding  months,  with  each 
payment  reduced.  By  this  method  the  borrower  is  paying 
interest  only  on  what  he  owes. 
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The  usual  cost  of  installment  buying  to  the  consumer  is 
from  10  to  40  per  cent,  according  to  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Social  Sciences.  If  people  are  paying  money  for  credit  in¬ 
stead  of  for  commodities,  then  purchasing  power  of  real 
products  is  reduced  just  that  much.  Also,  they  often  are 
influenced  to  buy  those  things  for  which  they  can  get  easy 
credit,  whether  it  is  a  good  buy  or  not,  and  fail  to  buy  better 
things  for  which  credit  is  not  readily  available. 

Consumer  Credit  Agencies  Regulated  by  Law.  All  consumer 
credit  agencies  should  be  regulated  by  law  and  should  be 
required  to  state  their  charges  upon  a  uniform  basis.  An 
exact  statement  of  credit  rates  in  terms  which  the  borrower 
can  understand  is  absolutely  essential.  The  buying  of  credit 
is  like  buying  any  other  commodity :  the  buyer  should  know 
how  much  he  is  paying  for  what  he  is  buying  whether  he  is 
purchasing  a  suit  of  clothes  or  the  use  of  money. 

The  Uniform  Small-loan  Law.  The  Uniform  Small-loan 
Law,  as  it  is  enforced  in  a  number  of  states,  requires  a  uni¬ 
form  basis  for  all  charges  on  consumer  credit.  Under  this 
law  the  following  conditions  are  imposed  upon  lenders  of 
money : 

1.  Loans  may  be  made  up  to  $300. 

2.  The  maximum  rate  for  such  loans  is  per  cent,  per  month. 

3.  Interest  can  be  charged  only  on  the  actual  money  in  the  possession 
of  the  borrower. 

4.  If  penalties  are  to  be  charged  for  late  payments,  such  penalties 
shall  be  clearly  stated  in  the  contract. 

5.  All  interest  shall  be  figured  on  a  monthly  rate.  This  shall  be 
figured  not  on  the  original  principal  but  on  the  actual  principal  of 
the  month. 

6.  It  is  not  permissible  to  deduct  a  discount  in  advance  or  to  charge 
fees  of  any  sort. 

7.  The  borrower  can  repay  the  loan  at  any  time  by  giving  fifteen 
days’  notice. 

8.  If  the  borrower  has  a  real  grievance  he  can  take  his  case  to  the 
state  supervisory  department,  where  he  will  receive  fair  treatment. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  law  is  of  great  value  to  con¬ 
sumers  both  as  an  economic  safeguard  and  as  a  social  meas¬ 
ure. 

A  desirable  plan  for  financing  credit  was  formulated  by 
the  Consumer’s  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration  sometime  ago.  The  board  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  Whenever  goods  is  sold  on  deferred  payment,  the  seller  performs 
two  distinct  and  separate  functions — the  sale  of  merchandise  and  the 
extension  of  credit,  for  which  a  charge  is  made. 

2.  Whenever  a  charge  is  made  for  the  extension  of  credit,  this  charge, 
like  the  price  of  merchandise,  should  be  stated  in  terms  which  make 
it  readily  comparable  with  all  prices  for  the  use  of  money  repayable 
in  monthly  installments. 

3.  There  is  only  one  accurate  way  to  express  the  price  of  the  use  of 
money  which  is  by  a  given  percentage  on  a  given  principal  for  a 
given  time.  Any  other  method  of  statement  permits  juggling  with 
one  or  two  variables — principal  and  time. 

4.  In  installment  credit  the  outstanding  amount  of  credit  declines 
from  month  to  month.  Therefore  the  only  accurate  and  outspoken 
way  to  express  the  charge  for  this  type  of  credit  is  in  terms  of  a 
given  percentage  on  the  current  unpaid  monthly  balance. 

Some  Cautions.  Every  consumer  needs  to  know  how  to 
figure  and  compare  credit  rates.  Before  a  purchase  is  made, 
one  should  compare  methods  of  financing  and  consider  care¬ 
fully  all  of  the  obligations  involved.  Before  one  signs  any 
contract  he  should  be  sure  he  understands  it  thoroughly. 
In  buying  credit,  as  in  buying  any  other  commodity,  one 
should  deal  with  a  reliable  company  having  local  reputation 
for  fair  dealing. 

Some  Questions  to  Ask.  Gruenberg  has  suggested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  for  consideration  before  making  any  pur¬ 
chases  on  the  installment  plan : 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  proposed  purchase  to  the  family’s 
income,  or  what  is  its  place  in  the  budget? 

2.  Would  it  displace  something  of  more  worth  to  the  family? 
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3.  How  many  members  will  benefit  from  it? 

4.  How  long  will  it  take  to  liquidate  the  debt? 

5.  How  certain  is  the  income  from  which  payments  will  have  to  be 
made  ? 

6.  Would  it  represent  a  convenient  way  of  saving,  or  constant  worry 
and  privation  ?  ^ 

You  and  I  might  add  to  this  list.  We  might  ask: 

1.  Am  I  purchasing  something  that  will  last  for  a  number  of  years, 
or  will  it  have  to  be  replaced  within  a  few  years? 

2.  Could  I  obtain  credit  for  less  money  from  some  other  source  ? 
Would  this  credit  be  as  convenient  and  as  reliable? 

3.  Why  am  I  buying  this  ?  Is  it  to  impress  my  neighbors  or  will  it 
be  of  real  value  to  my  family?  Is  it  a  passing  fad,  of  which  my 
family  and  I  will  soon  tire? 
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Investment  as  a  Consumer  Problem 


hat  Is  an  Investment?  Among  the  problems  of  buy¬ 
ing  is  that  of  buying  investments.  Although  the 
term  ‘‘investment”  is  variously  used  in  connection 
Avith  consumer  problems — such  as  “investing  money  in  an 
education,”  “investing  money  in  a  home,”  and  the  like,  in 
this  chapter  we  shall  think  of  the  v/ord  as  referring  to  some 
thing  bought  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  monetary  return 
to  the  person  buying  it,  such  as  a  bond,  mortgage,  stock,  or 
real  estate.  The  term  ordinarily  includes  the  idea  that 
money  used  for  investment  is  not  really  spent,  but  is  being 
lent  for  the  time  to  this  purpose,  with  the  expectation  that 
it  may  be  recovered,  should  the  investor  wish  to  take  it, 
having  in  the  meantime  earned  some  money  for  the  in¬ 
vestor.  Thus  the  man  who  makes  an  investment  by  buying 
a  $1,000  Government  bond  expects  that  he  can  sell  the  bond 
on  fairly  short  notice  for  about  the  amount  he  has  spent  for 
it,  the  bond  in  the  meanwhile  having  paid  him  a  small  re¬ 
turn  on  the  money  he  had  invested  in  it.  We  expect  that 
money  invested  shall  be  reasonably  safe  and  that  it  shall 
earn  a  moderate  return  for  us.  Thus  the  term  “investment” 
must  always  be  distinguished  from  “speculation”  or 
“gamble.”  If  we  make  an  investment  we  expect  a  minimum 
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of  risk.  If  we  indulge  in  a  speculation  or  a  gamble  we  know 
that  we  are  taking  a  risk;  we  accept  the  probability  of  losing 
all  we  put  into  the  venture  for  the  hope  of  making  large 
profits.  Between  safe  investments  on  the  one  hand  and  un¬ 
safe  speculations  on  the  other,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  long 
list  of  more  or  less  shaky  possibilities  for  risking  money; 
but  the  consumer  can  always  be  sure  that  the  safer  the 
investment  the  smaller  are  likely  to  be  its  guaranteed  profits. 
Bitter  experience  with  some  form  of  speculation  probably 
prompted  the  proverb  writer  who  first  said,  '‘A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush 

You  have  probably  noted,  if  you  have  done  any  reading  on 
the  history  of  various  enterprises  of  ‘‘big  business,’’  that 
speculation  has  played  an  important  part  in  many  develop¬ 
ments.  You  have  probably  been  fascinated  to  read  how 
certain  of  the  so-called  Business  Barons  made  their  fortunes. 
We  need  to  remember,  however,  that  behind  the  glowing 
picture  of  the  success  of  one  such  person  or  group  is  another 
dark  picture  of  hundreds  who  lost  all  that  they  had,  or 
might  ever  hope  to  have,  by  putting  their  all  into  some  rosy- 
prospect  speculation.  The  history,  ethics,  and  principles  of 
business  practice  furnish  another  area  for  study.  In  this 
chapter  we  are  concerned  with  consumer  problems.  Hence 
we  shall  not  consider  the  business  at  which  one  labors  to 
earn  a  living — such  as  his  farm,  his  shop,  his  grocery  store, 
his  law  office — as  an  investment.  We  shall  limit  the  term 
to  money  lent  or  property  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  us  monetary  return  with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
effort  on  our  part.  In  fact,  when  we  “invest”  our  money 
we  will  turn  it  over  to  the  keeping  of  someone  else  (the  U.  S. 
Government,  for  example,  if  we  buy  a  U.  S.  bond)  with  the 
agreement  that  they  shall  pay  us  for  the  use  of  it. 

Investments  are  also  not  to  be  confused  with  savings.  A 
savings  fund  has  as  its  primary  purpose — as  we  have  noted 
in  our  study  of  banking — the  accumulation  of  money  in  some 
safe  place.  Such  funds  are  not  expected  to  yield  much  in 
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the  way  of  profits ;  in  fact  they  cannot  retain  their  savings 
character  if  they  do  so.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  savings,  however,  is  to  furnish  money  for  the 
buying  of  investments. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  two  major  invest¬ 
ment  problems  of  the  consumer:  (1)  When  shall  I  invest? 
(2)  How  shall  I  invest? 

When  Shall  I  Invest? 

A  Spending  Plan  as  Prerequisite  to  Investment  Buying.  A 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  scientific  age  from  any 
age  which  has  preceded  it  is  the  fact  that  we  appreciate  the 
value  of  gathering  all  possible  reliable  data  with  regard  to 
a  question,  and  then  of  measuring,  weighing,  and  testing 
such  data  to  reach  a  conclusion  which  shall  form  our  basis 
for  action.  The  strange  fact  is  that  it  took  us  so  long  to 
begin  to  apply  scientific  methods  to  our  spending.  Now  that 
we  have  begun  to  do  so,  however,  there  are  available  some 
fairly  dependable  principles  of  procedure  with  regard  to  our 
buymanship  in  almost  any  field.  Applications  of  these 
principles  to  our  own  problems  will  help  us  in  determining 
a  wise  plan  of  spending.  We  have  frequently  noted  else¬ 
where  in  this  book  that  those  who  spend  according  to  a 
wise  plan  are  sure  to  get  more  for  their  money  in  the  long 
run,  and  this  fact  is  quite  as  true  with  regard  to  buying 
investments  as  to  buying  anything  else. 

Basic  Plan  for  Savings  and  Investments.  While  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  where  human  beings  are  concerned  there 
is  no  “general  rule,’’  since  each  case  is  a  specific  case,  yet 
the  accumulation  of  reliable  data  has  enabled  specialists  in 
the  field  to  furnish  what  has  proved  to  be  a  good  basic  plan 
for  the  making  of  savings  and  investments.  It  is : 

1.  At  regular  intervals  deposit  money  *in  a  savings  account.  We 
shall  note  in  the  following  chapter  (Consumer  and  Insurance  Serv¬ 
ices)  that  the  amount  of  savings  should  be  proportionate  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  dependents  or  the  amount  of  necessary  obligations  and  that 
it  should  range  down  from  20  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings. 
The  accumulation  of  savings  is  undoubtedly  a  first  necessity  and  a 
first  duty  in  our  present  social  organization.  Without  this  reserve 
one  is  likely  at  any  time  to  become  a  burden  to  others  and  a  drag 
on  the  whole  social  order.  Without  this  reserve  one  can  scarcely 
expect  to  take  any  of  the  next  “up  steps”  in  a  successful  consumer 
program. 

2.  Provide  protection  for  those  dependent  upon  you.  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  mean  buying  life  insurance.  It  may  mean  the  setting  aside  of 
some  amount  of  savings  or  making  an  investment  for  the  purpose. 
This  aspect  of  protection  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  insurance. 

3.  Build  or  buy  a  home.  As  has  been  noted  in  the  chapter  on  housing, 
there  is  probably  no  purchase  a  family  ever  makes  which  gives  to 
all  its  members  the  joy  and  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  wisely 
made  purchase  of  a  home.  It  is  true,  “The  house  does  not  make  the 
home,”  but  the  owning  of  the  suitable  kind  of  house  is  surely  one  of 
the  greatest  helps  to  successful  home  building.  Buying  a  home  is 
sometimes  considered  the  making  of  an  investment,  yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  home  should  be  bought  for  the  purpose  of  investment.  True, 
one  may  borrow  money  on  his  home  in  case  of  necessity,  or  sell  it 
if  he  finds  it  to  his  advantage  and  cares  to  do  so;  but  so  may  he  with 
his  valuable  watch  or  overcoat  or  automobile,  yet  we  seldom  buy 
any  of  these  as  an  investment.  It  seems  wiser  to  consider  the  home 
as  something  bought  for  use,  and  to  buy  it  from  that  point  of  view. 
Hence  we  shall  not  consider  homes  as  general  investments.  Real 
estate  will  be  considered  elsewhere  in  the  chapter. 

4.  Having  taken  care  of  the  before-mentioned  three  points  in  an 
investment  program,  one  is  now  ready  to  use  money  for  investments 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  bonds,  mortgages,  stocks,  and  the 
like. 


We  have  answered  our  question  of  when  to  invest,  then, 
by  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  a  v^an  for  savings  and  in¬ 
vestments,  by  showing  what  this  plan  probably  should  be, 
and  by  showing  where  investing  comes  in  the  “stepping  off” 
of  such  a  plan. 

Probably  the  most  important  single  principle  to  remember 
is  that  investment  comes  last  in  a  spending  program.  Even 
though  one  makes  safe  investments  he  can  never  get  the 
cash  from  them  at  a  few  hours’  notice  that  he  can  from  his 
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savings  account;  and  the  drawing  of  cash  at  a  few  hours’ 
notice  is  often  necessary.  Furthermore,  even  though  we  are 
careful  in  the  making  of  investments,  we  have  noted  that 
investments  are  not  savings;  there  is  practically  always 
more  element  of  risk  in  an  apparently  safe  investment  than 
in  carefully  placed  savings.  Fig.  27. 
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Fig.  27.  Security  Comes  Only  through  Planning 

Should  a  Young  Person  Make  Investments?  As  has  been 
noted  elsewhere  in  our  study,  it  is  surely  a  desirable  situa¬ 
tion  for  a  high-school  student  to  have  started  a  savings 
account  of  some  sort.  If  your  family  makes  you  a  regular 
allowance,  then  part  of  that  allowance  should  be  placed  in  a 
savings  account.  If  you  are  earning  money,  some  portion 
of  your  earnings  should  go  into  a  savings  account.  We  have 
seen  how  a  small  amount  of  money  grows  into  a  large  one 
if  it  is  left  undisturbed  in  a  savings  account  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time.  Let  us  recall,  again,  how  money  in¬ 
creases  itself,  at  first  slowly,  then  by  bigger  and  bigger 
jumps;  for  example: 

1.  Put  $10  in  savings  when  you  are  16  years  old.  At  the 
rate  of  4%  compounded  annually  it  will  grow  to  $20.00  when 
you  are  33  years  old. 

2.  Leave  it  in  savings  at  the  same  rate  until  you  are  51 
years  old  and  it  will  grow  to  $40.00. 

3.  Leave  it  in  savings  at  the  same  rate  until  you  are  63 
years  old  and  it  will  grow  to  $64.00. 
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Even  if  your  $10  yields  you  only  the  low  rate  of  2  per  cent, 
compounded  semiannually  it  will  have: 

grown  to  $12.20  when  you  are  26  years  old; 
become  $14.88  ‘‘  “  “  36  ‘‘  ; 

reached  $18.16  “  ‘‘  “  46  “  ; 

slightly  more  than  doubled  itself  ($20.00) 
when  you  are  53  years  old. 

And  all  this  happens  while  your  money  has  been  safe  and 
you  have  had  to  do  nothing  but  leave  it  there.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  by  the  time  you  are  18  years  old  you  have  saved 
$100  in  a  savings  account.  You  know  that  if  you  leave  it 
right  there  until  you  are  35  years  old  you  will  have  $200,  but 
a  friend  tells  you  of  the  fabulous  sum  which  someone  he 
knows  made  by  betting  on  the  races.  You  decide  to  risk 
half  your  money  on  this  gamble.  You  know  that  at  the  very 
best  you  have  only  a  fifty-fifty  chance  to  win,  yet  you  just 
"'ieel”  that  you  will  be  lucky.  However,  you  are  not.  Your 
$50  is  gone  in  the  three  minutes  it  takes  for  the  race.  Now 
you  know  that  your  experience  has  cost  you  not  $50,  but 
$100 ;  for  you  could  have  left  the  $50  in  savings  until  your 
35th  birthday  and  been  quite  sure  of  its  having  doubled 
itself. 

Of  course,  betting  on  races  is  not  making  an  investment. 
Perhaps  you  have  the  sound  advice  of  some  dependable  per¬ 
sons  and  are  able  to  buy  an  investment  which  may  yield  a 
slightly  higher  return.  If  it  is  a  safe  investment  the  return 
will  be  only  slightly  higher,  and  you  will  have  violated  one 
of  the  rules  which  most  successful  people  follow:  namely, 
providing  a  margin  of  safety  for  an  emergency.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  it  would  seem  more  desirable  for  young  persons  to 
stick  to  a  savings  account  and  wait  until  later  to  use  a  por¬ 
tion  of  these  savings  for  investment.  The  young  person 
who  suddenly  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  legacy  should 
be  especially  careful.  Points  discussed  later  in  this  chapter 
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under  the  caption,  “Cautions  for  the  Investor,”  are  of 
especial  interest  to  young  people. 

How  Shall  I  Invest? 

When  the  consumer  has  followed  the  other  steps  in  his 
savings  and  investment  program  and  at  last  finds  himself 
ready  for  some  investment,  he  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
quite  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  invest  these  carefully  accumu¬ 
lated  dollars.  If  he  has  been  wise  he  has  been  reading  and 
inquiring  and  making  observations  and  drawing  conclusions 
with  regard  to  investments  all  the  years  that  he  has  been 
gathering  his  fund  to  invest.  If  his  field  of  work  lies  some¬ 
where  in  the  world  of  business  he  has  perhaps  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  decide  just  how  he  can  best  invest  the  first  money 
he  gets  for  the  purpose.  The  world  of  the  professions  offers 
little  of  such  opportunity,  as  a  general  rule.  The  skilled 
engineer,  the  expert  physician,  the  well-trained  teacher,  the 
talented  artist — all  are  prone  to  disastrous  error  when  it 
comes  to  buying  investments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  high-school  generation  will  insist  upon  education 
in  such  matters. 

Our  brief  chapter  can  touch  only  a  few  of  the  high  lights 
with  regard  to  how  to  buy  investments.  Let  us  consider: 
(1)  bonds,  (2)  mortgages,  (3)  stocks,  (4)  real  estate. 

What  about  Bonds?  A  bond  is  simply  a  promissory  note, 
made  under  seal,  by  which  a  government  or  a  business  binds 
itself  to  pay  a  certain  amount  together  with  interest  on,  or 
before,  a  certain  day.  Often  the  bond  carries  a  statement 
of  certain  revenues,  or  properties,  which  are  pledged  as 
securities  for  the  bond.  Like  all  promissory  notes,  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  borrow  money ;  like  all  promissory  notes,  its  value 
lies  in  the  reliability  of  the  borrower.  Naturally,  we  feel 
that  the  United  States  Government  is  an  absolutely  reliable 
borrower,  and,  next  to  that,  state  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments.  All  other  borrowers — such  as  companies  and  cor- 
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porations — should  be  subject  to  careful  investigation.  Al¬ 
though  the  Law  does  its  utmost  to  protect  investors,  yet  it 
cannot  do  so  adequately.  The  investor  needs  to  keep  in 
mind  that  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  is  only  as  reliable  as  the 
person  or  group  making  the  promise. 

The  bond  states  the  amount  which  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
certain  date.  The  investor  usually  pays  a  sum  less  than  this 
face  value:  the  difference  between  these  two  amounts  plus 
the  interest  promised  is  his  profit  on  the  investment.  Some¬ 
times  certain  bonds  are  in  such  great  demand  that  they 
sell  for  more  than  their  face  value;  that  is,  a  $100  bond 
might  sell  for  $105.  Among  the  conditions  bringing  about 
this  situation  are:  the  fact  that  the  business  issuing  the 
bond  is  paying  good  interest  on  its  bonds ;  the  fact  that  there 
is  much  ready  money  for  investment  and  few  good  bonds 
available.  As  has  been  previously  noted,  safer  investments 
yield  smaller  returns  as  an  almost  invariable  rule.  Bonds 
are  usually  available  in  denominations  of  $1,000,  $500,  and 
sometimes  lesser  amounts.  The  amount  which  the  investor 
must  pay  for  the  bond  varies  with  market  conditions.  If 
a  bond  can  be  bought  for  far  less  than  its  stated  value  the 
investor  should  be  wary  about  purchasing  it. 

Under  any  conditions  bonds  have  first  claim  on  the  earn¬ 
ings  and  the  assets  of  the  borrower  who  issued  the  bond; 
hence  the  expression,  ^‘as  sure  as  a  bond.’'  But  the  investor 
should  consider  the  value  of  the  bond  in  case  the  business 
should  fail.  Sometimes  a  company  which  fails  may  have 
assets  that  will  bring  little  at  a  forced  sale. 

A  short-term  bond  serves  the  same  purpose  as  a  note,  and 
is  frequently  called  a  note.  It  usually  pays  a  higher  rate  of 
interest. 

A  coupon  bond  is  usually  one  which  extends  for  a  long 
time  and  provides  coupons  which  may  be  signed  and  torn 
off  and  presented  at  the  bank  for  collection  of  the  interest. 

A  registered  bond  is  one  which  has  been  given  theft  pro¬ 
tection  by  being  recorded  in  the  name  of  the  buyer.  In  this 
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case  the  interest  will  be  paid  only  to  the  person  in  whose 
name  the  bond  is  registered. 

A  debenture  bond  is  one  for  which  no  security,  such  as 
property  or  the  right  to  certain  earnings,  has  been  pledged. 

A  convertible  bond  is  one  containing  a  clause  which  forces 
— or  permits — the  owner  of  the  bond  to  accept  stock  in 
exchange  for  his  bond  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

An  installment  bond  is  somewhat  like  an  endowment  in¬ 
surance  policy  except  that  it  does  not  offer  protection  in 
case  of  death.  Such  a  bond  is  a  legal  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  company  issuing  the  bond  to  pay  the  person  who 
buys  the  bond  a  certain  fixed  sum  in  cash  on  a  specified 
date,  in  return  for  his  making  regular  payments  of  a  certain 
stated  amount  until  that  time.  It  is  a  sort  of  ''installment 
buying”  of  bonds.  In  case  the  purchaser  dies  or  is  unable 
to  continue  his  payments,  the  company  pays  him  or  his 
heirs  the  cash-surrender  value  of  the  bond.  Such  bonds  are 
issued  by  organized  investment  companies  which  reinvest 
the  money  in  much  the  same  ways  that  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  does.  As  with  buying  insurance,  so  with  buying  such 
bonds;  the  investor  should  make  sure  of  the  reliability  of 
the  company.  Because  they  offer  no  death  protection,  such 
companies  can  pay  a  larger  return  on  the  investment.  Since 
these  bonds  offer  a  chance  to  deposit  smaller  sums  regularly, 
they  often  offer  an  advantage  to  the  younger  person  or 
others  having  a  small,  regular  amount  to  invest.  Naturally, 
their  value  depends  upon  the  company  issuing  them. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  are  securities  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  of  state  or  lesser  governments,  on  which 
there  is  either  partial  or  complete  exemption  from  taxes. 

Some  Cautions  About  Buying  Bonds.  As  has  already  been 
noted,  a  first  care  in  buying  bonds  is  to  be  sure  about  the 
reliability  of  the  firm  or  organization  issuing  them — the 
agency  which  promises  to  pay.  In  the  case  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  the  unthinkable  contingency 
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that  our  government  should  fail,  other  forms  of  investment 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  topple  with  it.  No  other  form  of 
investment  can  be  more  reliable  than  a  United  States  Bond. 
Of  course,  other  sorts  of  Government  bonds  are  quite  likely 
to  be  desirable  investments.  Our  national  government  has 
won  its  reputation  for  financial  reliability  by  paying  its 
debts  in  full.  The  investor  would  do  well  to  see  if  other 
bond  issuers  from  whom  he  plans  to  buy  have  similar  records 
for  meeting  obligations. 

Another  caution  to  the  prospective  bond  buyer  is  to  be 
very  sure  of  the  reliability  of  the  person  or  firm  through 
whom  he  does  the  buying  (rarely  does  one  buy  a  bond 
directly  from  the  organization  which  issues  it).  As  was 
suggested  in  a  previous  chapter,  a  reliable  bank  is  likely 
to  be  of  help  in  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  one  should  still 
use  his  own  good  common  sense:  when  we  call  a  doctor  we 
expect  to  follow  his  advice,  but,  in  case  of  doubt,  we  wait 
to  consult  other  doctors  also.  If  you  have  the  same  advice 
from  several  reliable  sources  you  will  feel  much  more  secure. 

Another  precaution  is  to  read  your  bond.  Remember  that 
it  is  a  promissory  note;  the  only  way  you  can  be  sure  of 
what  it  promises  is  to  read  it.  Beware  of  any  situation  in 
which  a  bond  salesman  is  unwilling  to  let  you  check  the 
bond  over  with  your  banker  or  lawyer  or  other  trusted 
advisor.  Beware  of  the  bond  salesman  who  wants  you  to 
keep  it  a  secret  that  you  have  bought  certain  bonds.  An 
honorable  loan  is  no  disgrace;  the  organization  receiving 
one  has  no  need  to  keep  it  a  secret. 

Be  sure  that  you  are  buying  what  you  think  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  when  you  buy  a  bond;  keep  the  bond  in  a  safe  place; 
keep  track  of  the  business  operations  of  the  organization  to 
whom  you  have  made  this  loan. 

Investing  in  Mortgages 

What  Is  a  Mortgage?  A  mortgage  is  another  form  of  loan 
note.  It  is  a  legal  paper  which  specifies  that  the  borrower 
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promises  to  pay  the  lender  a  certain  specified  amount  at  a 
certain  specified  time,  with  interest  payable  at  a  prescribed 
rate  and  in  a  prescribed  manner,  and  that  the  borrower 
offers  certain  valuable  property  (usually  real  estate)  as 
security  for  his  loan.  The  lender  turns  over  to  the  borrower 
a  certain  amount  of  cash.  If  the  borrower  keeps  up  his 
interest  payments  and  pays  back  on  time  the  money  he  bor¬ 
rowed,  that  is  the  end  of  the  transaction.  If  he  fails  to  do 
so,  the  borrower  may  take  (in  accordance  with  the  special 
provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  state)  enough  of  the  property 
pledged  as  security  to  satisfy  his  claim. 

Investing  Money  in  a  Mortgage.  If  you  wish  to  earn  money 
for  yourself  by  lending  to  another  through  a  mortgage 
there  are  many  valuable  “donT's’'  and  ''do’s”  to  be  observed. 
Among  them  are: 

A.  Some  things  to  do  when  investing  in  a  real  estate  mortgage: 

1.  Investigate  the  property  thoroughly  as  to  its  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  loan.  Be  sure  that  taxes  are  paid  up,  the  owner  has  a 
clear  title  to  the  property,  the  proper  recordings  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  property  (deed  transfers  and  the  like),  and  the 
probable  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  property  between  now  and 
the  expiration  of  the  mortgage  will  not  be  greater  than  you  expect. 

2.  Investigate  the  reliability  of  the  person  soliciting  the  loan.  Is 
he  a  person  of  good  character?  Does  he  understand  thoroughly  the 
contract  he  is  making?  Has  he  financial  protection  in  case  he  should 
die? 

3.  Be  sure  that  all  necessary  steps  are  taken  to  make  your  contract 
legal:  recording  of  the  mortgage,  and  so  on. 

4.  Be  sure  that  the  property  has  adequate  insurance  protection. 

5.  Make  yourself  familiar  with  the  laws  of  your  state  as  regards 
mortgages — you  may  be  surprised! 

6.  Estimate  carefully  as  to  whether  you  can  wait  for  your  money 
as  long  as  you  will,  or  may,  have  to  wait. 

7.  Be  sure  that  you  would  want  to  take  over  the  property  in  case 
the  borrower  cannot  meet  his  final  obligation  to  you.  You  may  find 
yourself  burdened  with  property  which  is  a  liability  rather  than  a 
gain. 

8.  Once  you  have  made  the  loan,  keep  yourself  informed  as  to  the 
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property,  but  remember  that  you  have  no  right  to  it  in  any  way  ex¬ 
cept  as  security  for  your  investment. 

9.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  you  to  take  the  loss  and  sell  the 
mortgage  to  someone  else,  be  sure  you  do  so  in  accord  with  the  laws 
of  your  state;  and  remember  that  business  courtesy  demands  that 
you  let  the  borrower  know  of  this  contemplated  sale. 

B.  Some  don’ts  for  mortgage  investors: 

1.  Don’t  lend  money  in  this  way  to  your  relatives. 

2.  Don’t  expect  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is  fair  for  the  risk 
you  take. 

3.  Don’t  invest  in  real-estate  mortgages  on  property  which  is  at  a 
great  distance  away  or  which  is  of  a  nature  you  know  little  about. 

4.  Don’t  let  your  borrower  get  behind  with  his  payments  unless  you 
know  why  and  are  satisfied  to  wait  for  them. 

5.  Don’t  take  some  one  else’s  word  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
investment  unless  you  also  make  the  necessary  investigations. 

Buying  Stocks  as  Investments 

What  Are  Stocks?  A  stock  is  really  a  share  in  a  company. 
Perhaps  the  idea  will  be  clearer  if  we  use  an  illustration : 

In  January,  1930,  John  and  Thomas  Waylon,  brothers  of 
30  and  32  years  of  age,  respectively,  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  $10,000,  the  result  of  a  carefully  followed 
savings  plan  begun  fourteen  years  before  at  the  death  of 
their  parents.  At  that  time  they  had  had  good  counsel 
with  regard  to  the  insurance  left  them  after  their  parents 
had  been  killed  in  an  automobile  collision.  Not  only  had 
they  followed  advice  as  to  what  to  do  with  this  insurance 
money,  but  they  had  also  followed  a  most  careful  savings 
plan  with  regard  to  their  own  earnings.  Both  worked  for 
the  trucking  company  by  which  their  father  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  driver.  John  worked  in  the  office;  Thomas  as  a 
driver. 

Prices  were  low  in  1931;  consequently  money  would  go 
a  long  way.  The  young  men  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
trucking  business,  and  they  knew  of  a  large  near-by  county 
which  was  badly  in  need  of  such  service.  They  decided  to 
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start  a  small  company  with  $8,000  of  their  money.  Follow¬ 
ing  proper  procedure  arranged  by  their  bank,  they  got  a 
charter  from  the  state.  This  gave  their  company  the  right 
to  own  property,  to  buy  or  sell,  to  sue  or  be  sued,  and  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  company.  It  also  set  the  life 
of  the  company  at  fifty  years,  but  arranged  that  its  life 
might  be  renewed  at  that  time.  All  that  was  put  into  the 
company  now  became  the  property  of  the  company;  it  no 
longer  belonged  to  either  John  or  Thomas  as  individuals. 
But,  also,  neither  John  nor  Thomas  as  an  individual  was 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  company;  for  example,  if 
the  company  owed  $2,000  which  it  could  not  pay,  the  credi¬ 
tors  might — with  due  process  of  law — sell  things  owned  by 
the  company  (trucks,  etc.),  to  pay  the  debt;  but  the  credi¬ 
tors  could  not  seize  John’s  home  to  pay  the  company’s  debt. 
(This  quality  of  a  corporation  is  known  as  limited  liability.) 

John  and  Thomas  each  put  $4,000  into  the  new  company, 
and  each  received  certificates  showing  that  he  owned  400 
shares  at  $10.00  a  share.  They  arranged  to  have  this  all  be 
preferred  stock  rather  than  common  stock.  Preferred  stock 
is  the  first  to  receive  dividends  (divided  profits)  after  bonds 
or  other  forms  of  indebtedness  have  been  paid.  Common 
stock  receives  dividends  after  bonds  and  other  indebtedness 
and  preferred  stock  have  been  paid.  Special  privileges 
which  may  go  to  either  preferred  stockholders  or  common 
stockholders  vary  greatly.  Each  certificate  of  stock  will 
state  what  these  provisions  are.  As  with  policies  and  bonds, 
so  with  shares  of  stock ;  one  should  be  careful  to  read  what 
these  provisions  are.  If  a  preferred  stock  is  also  classified 
as  participating,  this  means  that,  should  there  be  more 
profits  after  regular  dividends  on  preferred  stock  and  speci¬ 
fied  dividends  on  common  stock  have  been  paid,  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stockholders  will  share  with  the  common  stockholders 
in  this  profit. 

The  Waylon  Lines  Company  filled  a  definite  need  and 
did  so  efficiently.  It  prospered.  Prices  were  still  low  in 
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1932,  but  the  brothers  believed  that  the  return  to  prosperity 
would  be  fairly  rapid.  They  knew  that  it  was  good  business 
to  buy  while  prices  were  down.  They  decided  to  borrow 
money  and  buy  more  trucks  and  equipment.  But  it  was 
hard  to  get  straight  loans  at  this  time.  One  of  two  courses 
seemed  open  to  them: 

1.  They  might  issue  bonds.  That  is,  they  would  go  to  a 
bank  which  does  that  sort  of  business  (or  some  other  re¬ 
liable  firm  which  does)  and  offer  their  equipment  as  mort¬ 
gage  security  for  a  loan  (say,  of  $5,000).  The  bank  then 
would  issue  bonds  to  that  amount  (say,  10  of  them  at  $500 
each)  and  sell  them  to  investors  at  6  per  cent  interest  for 
10  years.  Interest  rates  vary;  the  6  per  cent  is  simply 
taken  as  an  example. 

2.  They  might  issue  other  stock,  either  preferred  or  com¬ 
mon,  and  thus  allow  others  to  become  shareholders  in  the 
company. 

Suppose  they  have  followed  the  latter  course,  and  you 
purchase  2  shares  at  $100  a  share,  common  stock.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bylaws  of  the  company  (which  you  had  carefully 
investigated),  dividends  are  declared  annually.  Since  this 
company  has  no  outstanding  debts,  it  means  that  you  will 
receive  a  dividend  at  a  specified  rate  (probably  5  per  cent) 
on  your  2  shares,  after  the  expenses  of  the  company  and 
the  dividends  on  preferred  stock  have  been  paid.  So  long 
as  this  company  lasts,  you  or  your  heirs  will  have  this  right. 
Should  the  company  fail,  or  be  sold,  you  would  have  the  same 
right  to  your  share  of  profits  or  liability  of  taking  your 
share  of  loss. 

Should  you  wish  to  sell  your  stock,  you  would  have  to 
look  about  for  a  buyer.  Because  you  paid  $100  a  share  does 
not  mean  that  you  can  always  be  sure  of  getting  $100  a 
share.  What  you  will  get  depends  on  the  market  (that  is, 
the  demand  for  that  stock).  If  the  company  has  always 
paid  good  dividends,  if  it  has  made  a  fine  name  for  itself 
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and  is  a  going  concern,  you  may  even  get  more  than  you 
paid.  If  it  has  not  done  so  well,  or  if  there  is  a  business 
depression,  you  may  find  it  hard  to  sell  at  any  price.  This 
is  one  of  the  risks  you  take  in  buying  stock.  If  your  stock 
is  in  a  large  and  prosperous  corporation,  its  daily  market 
value  will  probably  be  listed  on  the  stock  exchange  (an 
organization  made  up  of  people  who  deal  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  stock).  If  so,  you  can  find  its  value  listed  from 
day  to  day  on  the  financial  pages  of  the  newspapers.  If  it 
is  not  so  listed,  you  will  probably  have  to  seek  the  help  of  a 
broker  (one  who  deals  in  stocks  and  bonds)  to  help  you  sell 
your  stock  (his  charge  being  a  percentage  of  what  you  get 
for  your  stock) . 

Sometimes  stockholders  are  misled  by  the  fact  that  their 
shares  of  stock  carry  a  par-value  statement.  The  owner 
may  think  that  his  share  of  stock  which  is  marked  ‘Tar 
Value  $100”  will  always  be  salable  at  $100.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  In  reality  the  “par  value”  mark  on  a  share  of  stock 
means  nothing  at  all.  For  that  reason  the  newer  tendency 
is  to  mark  stock  “No  Par  Value,”  which  is  simply  the  truth 
as  it  always  has  been.  A  “No  Par  Value”  stock  is  just  as 
valuable  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  marked  “Par  Value  $100,” 
for  a  share  of  stock  is  worth  only  what  it  costs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  foregoing  example  should  help  you  to  realize  what 
you  are  doing  when  you  buy  shares  of  stock.  Also  you 
can  see  why  bonds  are  safer,  though  probably  not  so  re¬ 
munerative,  as  stocks.  Bond  values  do  not  change,  as  long 
as  the  company  is  solvent. 

Sources  of  Information  with  Regard  to  Stocks.  As  has 
been  suggested,  a  brokerage  firm  is  one  which  deals  in  stocks 
and  bonds.  There  are  good,  reliable  firms,  and  there  are,  of 
course,  those  that  are  less  reliable  and  even  some  that  are 
downright  dishonest.  As  in  all  other  sorts  of  buying,  it 
pays  for  you  to  investigate  the  reliability  of  the  broker  with 
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whom  you  are  dealing.  Be  sure  of  that  matter,  first  of  all. 
One  source  to  which  you  can  turn  for  such  information  is 
the  United  States  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  1934) .  This  group  will  tell 
you  if  the  stock  exchange  through  which  you  propose  buy¬ 
ing  is  registered  by  the  commission.  If  it  is,  it  must  operate 
within  carefully  prescribed  rules.  The  commission  will  also 
furnish  you  with  factual  information  on  any  security  listed 
by  one  of  its  registered  stock  exchanges.  Of  course,  fur¬ 
nishing  you  with  facts  is  neither  a  guarantee  against  fraud 
nor  a  recommendation  as  to  how  you  shall  buy.  You  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  use  judgment. 

Your  broker  can  probably  furnish  you  the  latest  ticker- 
tape  quotations  as  to  the  value  of  listed  stocks.  The  finan¬ 
cial  pages  of  the  daily  papers  furnishes  much  information; 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  publication  devoted  to  this  type 
of  information ;  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  also  furnish  such  information.  A 
good  brokerage  office  will  have  these  and  other  reliable  data 
available. 

State  Protection.  Be  sure  that  your  broker  is  licensed  in 
your  state  to  sell  securities.  The  fact  that  he  is  registered 
does  not  mean  a  guarantee  that  the  securities  he  sells  will 
all  be  good  investments.  It  does  mean  that  the  state  corpora¬ 
tion  commissioner  has  knowledge  of  his  firm  and  that  he 
has  been  considered  a  person  of  honesty  and  ability.  If 
he  is  not  so  registered,  there  seems  reason  to  doubt  him. 

Are  Stockholders  Liable?  If  you  are  a  stockholder  in  a 
company  you  must  expect  your  stock  to  bear  its  share  of 
responsibility  for  debts  incurred  by  the  company.  Differ¬ 
ent  states  have  different  regulations  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  Be  sure  you  know  what  is  the  regulation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  stock  you  are  buying  (remember  it  is  only  the  law 
of  the  state  in  which  the  company  is  incorporated  that 
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counts).  In  some  states  a  stockholder  may  be  assessed  (re¬ 
quired  to  pay  certain  amounts)  by  the  company  at  any 
time,  and  the  company  can  sue  him  to  collect.  If  your  stock 
reads  ''nonassessable,”  however,  this  cannot  be  done. 

Even  this  brief  glance  at  the  buying  of  stocks  should 
make  it  evident  that  it  is  a  complicated  affair,  calling  for 
expert  advice  and  frequent  "follow  up”  of  market  and  other 
conditions  after  purchase.  Countless  factors  bear  upon  the 
value  of  the  stock;  for  example,  the  death  or  retirement  of 
honest  and  capable  managers  who  are  replaced  by  others 
of  inferior  worth ;  an  invention  which  may  greatly  increase 
or  entirely  destroy  the  value  of  a  stock;  a  depression  or 
other  financial  crisis ;  a  change  in  governmental  policy ;  and 
so  on. 


Buying  Real  Estate  as  Investment 

When  Is  Real  Estate  an  Investment?  We  have  already 
noted  that  we  do  not  consider  the  buying  of  a  home  to  be 
the  buying  of  an  investment.  Also,  according  to  our  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  term  "investment,”  it  would  seem  that  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  a  lot  for  $600  to  hold  until  we  could  sell  it  for  $800 
or  $1,000  would  be  rather  within  the  field  of  "speculation,” 
since  the  risks  would  likely  be  great.  But  the  buying  of 
real  estate  with  the  idea  of  its  yielding  us  a  fair  and  steady 
profit  on  the  money  we  paid  for  it  would  make  it  an  invest¬ 
ment,  as  with  owning  houses  or  buildings  to  rent. 

•Cautions  in  Real  Estate  Investment.  Because  houses  and 
land  are  commodities  about  which  the  small  investor  thinks 
he  knows  a  good  deal,  he  is  all  too  likely  to  choose  them  as 
investments.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  they  are  likely 
to  prove  otherwise: 

1.  Buildings  depreciate  in  value  with  such  rapidity  that 
one^s  initial  investment  is  soon  gone. 

2.  Taxes  and  general  upkeep  are  expensive. 

3.  It  requires  time  and  experience  or  training  to  care  for 
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real  estate  in  such  a  manner  that  it  yields  satisfactory  re¬ 
turn  on  the  investment. 

4.  Real  estate  is  usually  difficult  to  sell. 

5.  Many  factors  unite  to  change  the  value  of  real  estate  at 
short  notice. 

For  the  small  investor,  real  estate  is  likely  to  be  not  only 
extremely  unprofitable  but  extremely  annoying  as  well. 

General  Guides  to  Buying  Investments 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before  in  this  chapter,  the  follow¬ 
ing  would  seem  to  be  the  order  of  desirability  of  best  invest¬ 
ments  for  the  average  man : 

1.  First-class  bonds — United  States,  some  state  or  division 
thereof,  or  some  highly  dependable  corporation. 

2.  Well-secured  mortgages  or  short-time  loans  (not  so 
often  available  to  the  individual) . 

3.  High-class  stocks — the  ''preferred”  denominations  being 
safer. 

Outside  of  these  classes,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  determine  the  worth  of  an  investment  for  the  average 
small  investor.  In  every  case,  however,  the  slogan,  "Before 
you  invest,  investigate,”  is  always  sound  advice. 

Some  Checks  to  Make,  When  considering  an  investment, 
there  are  a  few  obvious  points  to  be  checked;  yet  they  are 
the  very  ones  most  often  neglected : 

1.  Is  this  a  suitable  investment  for  me?  Is  it  one  I  can 
take  care  of  in  every  way  for  the  length  of  time  required? 

2.  How  valuable  would  the  security  be  as  collateral  in  case 
I  needed  to  use  it  in  that  way? 

3.  How  frequent  are  the  dividend  periods — annual,  semi¬ 
annual,  or  what  ? 

4.  Are  there  special  obligations  involved  in  the  owning  of 
the  security  ? 
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5.  How  sure  am  I  of  the  safety  of  the  principal  invested? 

6.  What  will  be  the  rate  of  profit? 

7.  How  sure  am  I  of  this  rate? 

8.  How  easy  will  it  be  to  sell  the  security  without  too  much 
loss? 

Before  Investing,  During  the  period  in  which  you  are  sav¬ 
ing,  study  about  investments.  You  can  now  find  much 
reliable  data  on  the  subject.  You  will  find  such  reading 
more  profitable  than  much  other  reading  that  you  might  do. 
Interest  in  it  grows  upon  you.  When  you  are  ready  to  in¬ 
vest,  get  the  best  and  most-reliable  advice  possible.  Check 
a  prospective  investment  carefully.  Give  your  investment 
the  necessary  follow-up.  Remember  that  if  you  have  prac¬ 
ticed  good  buymanship  you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  about 
what  you  should  expect. 
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21. 

The  Consumer  and  Insurance  Services 


CERTAIN  motion  picture,  Lloyds  of  London,  once 
showed  us  some  dramatic  and  exciting  scenes  con¬ 
nected  with  early  history  of  the  business  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  England.  We  saw  how  far-reaching  were  the  effects 
of  insurance  protection  by  that  great  company  (still  one 
of  the  world’s  great  corporations)  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  dramatist  of  a  hundred  years  hence 
may  use  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  our  twentieth 
century  insurance  as  material  for  another  stirring  play; 
for  insurance,  like  banking,  has  come  to  be  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  modern  business  enterprise  and  with  the  history 
of  national  progress. 

What  Is  Insurance? 

A  teacher  who  asked  her  class  to  cite  instances  in  which 
a  person  had  received  money  from  insurance  got  the  follow¬ 
ing  answers: 

My  family  got  $8,000  when  our  home  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

My  uncle  got  $5,000  when  his  store  was  damaged  by  flood. 

We  got  $1,000  when  our  hay  barn  was  carried  away  by  a  cyclone. 

Everyone  in  our  neighborhood  except  the  Turbins,  who  didn’t  have 
that  kind  of  insurance,  got  money  to  replace  window  panes  and  mend 
roofs  when  we  had  that  big  hail  storm  last  summer. 
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Our  school  got  $500  when  the  Thanksgiving  snow  storm  cut  down 
the  gate  receipts  for  the  big  football  game  with  Ransom  High. 

Miss  Rayling  [one  of  the  teachers  in  their  school]  told  me  she  got 
$40  a  week  during  the  four  weeks  she  was  out  of  school  with  her 
broken  arm. 

My  father  has  some  kind  of  insurance  so  that  there  will  be  money 
for  my  sister  and  me  to  go  to  college. 

My  grandfather,  who  has  just  retired  from  business,  has  a  kind  of 
insurance  that  will  pay  him  $200  a  month  as  long  as  he  lives. 

I  read  in  the  paper  that  Mrs.  Lewis  got  $50,000  when  Mr.  Lewis 
was  killed  in  that  airplane  crash  last  week. 

My  father  died  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  he  had  a  kind  of  insurance 
so  that  Mother  gets  a  certain  amount  every  month. 

The  Stevens’  got  $3,000  when  that  car  ran  into  theirs  and  Mary 
Stevens  got  her  face  so  badly  cut. 

Other  comments  pupils  made  were  about  money  which 
people  had  received  to  help  take  the  place  of  many  sorts  of 
losses,  or  to  help  in  financing  various  enterprises.  One  of 
the  boys  called  attention  to  a  recent  newspaper  story  of  an 
English  nobleman  who  had  taken  out  insurance  against  the 
possibility  of  twins  being  born  in  his  family! 

We  all  know  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer 
insurance  is  money  which  he  gets,  or  will  get,  in  the  event  of 
a  loss  against  which  he  is  ‘‘carrying’’  (paying  for)  insur¬ 
ance  protection.  How  can  insurance  companies  afford  to 
pay  for  all  these  losses  ?  What  is  the  theory  on  which  such 
a  business  is  built? 

How  Can  Insurance  Companies  Pay  People* s  Claims?  We 
know  that  it  is  inevitable  that  accidents  and  losses  of  many 
sorts  will  occur :  cars  are  wrecked ;  houses  burn ;  whole  cities 
are  damaged  by  flood,  storm,  or  earthquake;  valuables  are 
stolen;  people  are  injured  or  killed;  businesses  fail;  old 
people  must  retire  from  gainful  occupations.  Of  course, 
such  losses  do  not  occur  everywhere  at  once.  Even  if  a 
whole  town  is  destroyed  by  flood,  most  of  the  other  towns 
in  the  nation  are  not  harmed  at  the  same  time.  By  a  careful 
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keeping  of  statistics  and  by  using  mathematical  rules,  in¬ 
surance  companies  are  able  to  compute  the  probabilities  of 
various  sorts  of  losses.  The  table  commonly  used  by  insur¬ 
ance  agents  shows  the  present  average  record  of  deaths 
among  any  100,000  Americans  10  years  of  age  or  older. 
This  table  means,  for  example,  that  if  we  consider  any  100,- 
000  American  children  10  years  of  age  we  may  expect  that 
96,285  of  them  will  live  at  least  five  years ;  60,804  of  them 
will  live  at  least  50  years;  38,569  of  them  will  live  at  least 
70  years;  none  will  be  left  after  the  age  95  (of  course,  some 
people  do  live  to  be  older  than  95,  but  they  are  so  few  as  not 
to  be  in  'The  average” ;  and  this  table  is  based  on  what  may 
be  expected  to  happen,  not  upon  what  rarely  happens).  This 
is  one  illustration  of  the  type  of  statistics  that  insurance 
companies  have  in  great  number.  Such  data  enable  them 
to  make  quite  accurate  computations  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  any  of  the  situations  involving  insurance;  hence 
they  are  able  to  know  what  rates  to  charge  in  order  to  be 
able  to  pay  off  claims  and  still  leave  the  company  a  good 
income  from  the  business.  This  income  is  assisted  by  the 
investment  of  surplus  funds  after  claims  have  been  paid. 
That  good  insurance  companies  are  successful  at  such  in¬ 
vestment  was  well  demonstrated  by  the  success  with  which 
they  weathered  the  recent  depression.  Their  investments 
are  likely  to  be  diversified  over  a  period  of  years,  as  a  variety 
in  the  type  of  investment  lessens  risk  of  losing  money  and 
stabilizes  income  from  the  general  investments.  Real  estate ; 
railroad  securities;  loans  on  farm  and  city  property;  Gov¬ 
ernment,  state,  or  municipal  bonds ;  loans  on  insurance  poli¬ 
cies;  foreign-government  securities;  and  public-utility  se¬ 
curities  are  among  the  most  important  of  such  investments. 
The  fact  that  all  their  investments  are  subject  to  super¬ 
vision  by  the  government  of  any  state  in  which  the  com¬ 
panies  do  business  tends  to  lessen  probability  of  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  many  highly  speculative  investments. 

The  survival-risk  table  is  as  follows : 
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TABLE  SHOWING  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  SURVIVALS  OF 
AMERICANS  BY  FIVE-YEAR  PERIODS  FROM 
AGES  10  TO  96 


Age 

Number  Surviving 
at  Each  Age 

Age 

Number  Surviving 
at  Each  Age 

10  years .  . 

. 100,000 

54  years . . 

. 65,706 

11  “  .  . 

.  99,251 

55 

. 64,463 

12  “  .  . 

.  98,505 

56 

a 

. 63,364 

13  . 

.  97,762 

57 

66 

. 62,104 

14  “  .  . 

.  97,022 

58 

66 

. 60,779 

15  “  .  . 

.  96,285 

59 

66 

. 59,385 

16  “  .  . 

.  95,550 

60 

. : . 57,917 

17  “  .  . 

.  .  . .  94,818 

61 

66 

. 56,371 

18  “  .  . 

.  94,089 

62 

“ 

. 54,743 

19  “  .  . 

.  93,362 

63 

66 

. 53,030 

20  “  .  . 

.  92,637 

64 

66 

. 51,230 

21  “  .  . 

.  91,914 

65 

66 

. 49,341 

22  “  .  . 

.  91,192 

66 

66 

. 47,361 

23  “  .  . 

.  90,471 

67 

. 45,291 

24  “  .  . 

.  89,751 

68 

66 

. 43,133 

25  “  .  . 

.  89,032 

69 

. 40,890 

26  “  .  . 

.  88,314 

70 

66 

. 38,569 

27  “  .  . 

.  87,596 

71 

66 

. 36,178 

. 33,730 

28  “  .  . 

.  86,878 

72 

29  “  .  . 

.  86,160 

73 

66 

. 31,243 

30  “  .  . 

.  85,441 

74 

66 

. 28,738 

31  “  .  . 

.  84,821 

75 

66 

. 26,237 

32  “  .  . 

.  84,000 

76 

66 

. 23,761 

33  “  .  . 

.  83,227 

77 

66 

. 21,330 

34  “  .  . 

.  82,551 

78 

66 

. 18,961 

35  “  .  . 

.  81,822 

79 

66 

. 16,670 

36  “  .  . 

.  81,090 

80 

66 

. 14,474 

37  “  .  . 

.  80,353 

81 

66 

. 12,383 

38  “  .  . 

.  79,611 

82 

“ 

. 10,419 

39  “  .  . 

.  78,862 

83 

66 

.  8,603 

40  “  .  . 

.  78,106 

84 

66 

.  6,955 

41  “  .  . 

.  77,341 

85 

66 

.  5,485 

42  “  .  . 

.  76,567 

86 

66 

.  4,193 

43  “  .  . 

.  75,782 

87 

.  3,079 

44  “  .  . 

.  74,985 

88 

66 

. .  2,146 

45  “  .  . 

.  74,173 

89 

.  1,402 

46  “ 

73,345 

90 

66 

.  847 

47  “ 

.  .  72,497 

91 

.  462 

48  “ 

71,627 

92 

66 

.  216 

49  “ 

70,731 

93 

.  79 

50  “ 

69,804 

94 

66 

.  21 

51  “ 

68,842 

95 

(( 

.  3 

52  “ 

67,841 

96 

.  0 

53  “  .  . 

.  66,797 
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Kiiids  of  Insurance.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  purpose  of  insurance  is  twofold:  (1)  to  cover 
possible  loss,  (2)  to  provide  a  means  of  saving  money. 

The  insurance  which  is  bought  to  cover  loss  is  of  two 
kinds:  (a)  insurance  on  property  or  business,  (b)  insurance 
on  person.  Insurance  on  property  or  business  covers  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  items,  such  as  real  estate,  automobiles,  household 
goods,  clothing,  jewelry  and  other  such  decorations,  mer¬ 
chandise,  building  equipment  and  other  equipment,  farm 
crops,  transportation  facilities,  various  business  enterprises, 
and  the  like.  Insurance  on  person  covers  health,  accident 
to  the  person,  or  death.  Insurance  which  is  used  as  a  way 
to  save  money  is  like  any  other  savings  plan ;  that  is,  money 
is  deposited  in  regular  payments,  or  in  a  paid-up  amount, 
and  left  to  gather  interest.  We  shall  note  that  certain 
types  of  insurance  on  the  person  also  yield  some  interest 
returns. 

How  Property  and  Business  Insurance  Serve 
THE  Customer 

Experience  and  observation  have  shown  that  certain  types 
of  loss  are  likely  to  occur  where  property  is  concerned,  and 
you  may  buy  property  insurance  to  cover  such  loss  in  the 
event  that  the  loss  should  involve  your  property. 

Forms  of  Property  Insurance.  Some  of  the  more  common 
forms  of  property  insurance  are  shown  on  p.  324. 

Insurance  Problems  of  the  Property  Owner  or  Business 
Person.  Owners  of  property  have  reason  at  some  time  to 
consider  buying  different  ones  of  these  various  types  just 
listed,  or  other  special  types  not  here  listed;  for  not  only 
Lloyds  of  London  but  also  many  American  insurance  com¬ 
panies  will  insure  practically  any  type  of  risk.  For  example, 
musicians,  sculptors,  and  painters  often  insure  their  hands ; 
dancers,  their  feet ;  business  men,  their  accounts  receivable ; 
athletic  managers,  their  gate  receipts;  and,  we  have  noted 
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Kind  of  Insurance 

1.  Fire  ^ 

Risk  Involved 

(Loss  of  or  damage  to  buildings  or  personal 
[property  because  of  fire. 

2.  Flood  ^ 

fLoss  of  or  damage  to  buildings  or  personal 
[property  because  of  damage  by  water. 

3.  Earthquake  ^ 

[Loss  of  or  damage  to  buildings  or  personal 
[property  because  of  earthquake. 

4.  Cyclone  and  Tornado  ^ 

[Loss  of  or  damage  to  buildings  or  personal 
[property  because  of  cyclone  or  tornado. 

5.  Burglary  ^ 

[Loss  of  or  damage  to  buildings  or  personal 
[property  because  of  burglary. 

6.  Automobile 

a.  Fire  and  Theft  1 

b.  Collision  l 

c.  Public  Liability  i 

and  j 

Property  damage  * 

fLoss  of  or  damage  to  the  automobile  through 

1  fire  or  theft. 

iLoss  of  or  damage  to  one’s  own  car  through 
[collision. 

[Injury  or  damage  to  the  person  or  property 
of  another  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of 
[the  driver  of  your  car. 

7.  Fidelity 

[Loss  of  or  damage  to  your  goods  or  property 
through  the  carelessness  (infidelity)  of  your 
[employees. 

8.  Marine  f  j 

[Loss  or  damage  covering  all  forms  of 
[transportation. 

*  Public  Liability  or  Property  Damage  may  be  bought  separately. 

t  So  called  because  marine  insurance  first  applied  to  insurance  on  ocean-going  vessels  and 
cargoes. 


in  a  previous  chapter,  banks  insure  themselves  with  the 
FDIC. 

What  kinds  of  property  or  business  insurance  one  shall 
buy,  and  how  much  of  it,  are  important  consumer  problems ; 
and  each  person’s  problem  is  a  different  one.  A  person  who 
carries  so  many  kinds  of  insurance,  or  so  much  of  any  one 
kind  of  insurance,  that  he  uses  up  all  of  his  surplus  income 
needed  for  emergencies,  for  investment,  for  acquiring  a 
home,  or  for  personal  advancement,  is  just  as  foolish  as  one 
who  carries  none  at  all.  A  man  whose  property  lies  in  a 
region  subject  to  frequent  floods  or  cyclone  and  tornado  and 
yet  who  carries  only  fire  insurance  is  acting  with  little  wis- 
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dom  (at  present,  however,  rates  on  earthquake  insurance 
make  this  form  a  debatable  purchase) .  A  man  who  carries 
fire  insurance  on  his  home,  and  neglects  to  carry  fire  in¬ 
surance  on  the  workshop  in  which  he  keeps  valuable  tools 
with  which  he  earns  a  living  for  his  family,  is  showing  poor 
judgment.  The  successful  dancer  who  pays  a  high  rate  of 
burglary  insurance  on  her  jewelry  and  fails  to  insure  her 
feet  is  not  using  business  foresight.  A  man  who  carries 
fire-and-theft  insurance  on  his  automobile  and  yet  fails  to 
carry  any  property-damage  or  public-liability-damage  in¬ 
surance  on  the  same  car  is  acting  with  doubtful  judgment. 

The  Consumer's  Insurance  Needs.  In  general,  then,  the 
consumer  should  ask  himself  these  questions  with  regard 
to  the  buying  of  insurance  on  property  or  business : 

1.  What  would  the  loss  of  this  property  or  business  mean  to  me? 

2.  What  do  statistics  show  as  to  the  probability  of  such  loss? 

3.  Is  the  rate  of  insurance  for  the  contemplated  risk  commensurate 
with  the  possible  loss? 

4.  Does  the  contemplated  insurance  call  for  a  sacrifice  of  other  ex¬ 
penditures  which  are  of  greater  value  than  the  insurance  would  be? 

5.  Will  it  be  possible  to  keep  up  the  payments  over  the  length  of  time 
required  ? 

6.  Does  the  insurance  contract  give  the  kind  of  protection  I  think 
I  am  getting? 

7.  What  will  be  the  probable  consequences  to  others  of  my  not  having 
insurance,  in  event  of  loss? 

8.  What  business  advantages  will  the  carrying  of  this  insurance 
have  ? 

9.  Is  the  company  from  which  I  propose  to  buy  a  reputable  com¬ 
pany? 

10.  Have  I  availed  myself  of  the  best  possible  explanation  and  advice 
with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  contemplated  insurance? 

How  the  Consumer  Gets  Returns  on  His  Property  or  Busi¬ 
ness  Insurance.  Let  us  consider  a  case  of  fire  insurance, 
probably  the  most  common  form  of  property  insurance.  Mr. 
Gregg  has  his  home  insured  against  fire,  selecting  a  reliable 
company.  His  policy  (the  legal  contract  between  himself 
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and  the  insurance  company)  provides:  (1)  the  insurance 
shall  be  in  force  for  a  certain  definite  length  of  time — usu¬ 
ally  from  noon  of  a  specified  date  to  noon  of  another  speci¬ 
fied  date;  (2)  an  exact  description  of  just  what  is  and  what 
is  not  insured  under  this  policy;  for  example,  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  included 
and  a  statement  that  certain  things — such  as  jewels,  rare 
books,  and  other  items  that  might  have  special  values — are 
not  insured  under  this  contract;  (3)  if  Mr.  Gregg  shall  at¬ 
tempt  any  misrepresentation  with  regard  to  the  situation 
it  shall  make  the  contract  void;  (4)  Mr.  Gregg  must  not 
store  gasoline  on  or  near  the  premises  without  permission ; 
(5)  Mr.  Gregg  must  use  all  due  precaution  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fire;  (6)  Mr.  Gregg  must  use  all  reasonable  care 
to  put  out  the  fire;  (7)  in  case  of  partial  destruction  of  the 
property,  Mr.  Gregg  cannot  leave  the  property  without  pro¬ 
tection  or  force  the  insurance  company  to  buy  what  remains ; 
and  (8)  Mr.  Gregg's  property  must  not  be  left  vacated  for 
longer  than  a  certain  period  (quite  commonly  this  time  is 
only  a  few  weeks). 

In  this  case  the  insurance  is  for  the  full  value  of  Mr. 
Gregg’s  house,  $10,000.  His  garage  is  built  as  a  part  of  the 
house,  so  he  does  not  have  it  separately  insured.  If  Mr. 
Gregg’s  house  is  completely  destroyed  by  fire  and  examina¬ 
tion  shows  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  policy  have  been 
met,  the  insurance  company  will  pay  Mr.  Gregg  $10,000. 

Suppose,  however,  that  Mr.  Gregg  had  decided  to  insure 
his  house  for  only  half  its  value.  In  that  case  he  would 
collect  only  the  $5,000  on  which  he  had  paid  insurance  rather 
than  the  $10,000  his  house  is  worth. 

If  Mr.  Gregg  had  a  co-insurance  policy  the  situation  would 
be  somewhat  different.  Co-insurance  is  so  planned  that  both 
the  person  doing  the  insuring  and  the  insurance  company 
bear  parts  of  the  loss.  In  that  case,  if  Mr.  Gregg  had  taken 
out  insurance  for  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  $10,000 
home,  or  $8,000,  the  insurance  company  would  then  pay  him 
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damages  up  to  $8,000.  If,  however,  he  carried  (paid  for)  50 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  house,  $5,000,  he  would  receive 
$5,000  if  the  loss  suffered  exceeded  $8,000,  but  would  re¬ 
ceive  only  %  of  the  loss  in  case  the  damages  were  less  than 
$8,000.  Other  percentages  are  reckoned  accordingly.  Co- 
insurance  policies  have  lower  rates  (usually  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  lower  than  straight  insurance)  because  the  con¬ 
sumer  carries  part  of  the  risk  himself. 

Fire  Insurance  Rarely  for  Full  Value  of  Property,  Because 
destruction  by  fire  is  rarely  complete — masonry  and  other 
materials,  at  least,  are  usually  salvageable — it  is  not  usual 
for  an  insurance  company  to  be  willing  to  insure  property 
for  its  full  value.  Eighty  per  cent  is  the  usual  value  for 
which  property  insurance  is  written.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  the  insured  to  keep  his  part  of  the  contract  absolves  the 
company  from  paying  the  insurance ;  a  policy  is  a  legal  con¬ 
tract  and  demands  the  good  faith  of  both  parties. 

Insurance  on  Mortgaged  Property.  In  case  the  bank  holds 
a  $2,000  mortgage  on  Mr.  Gregg’s  house,  it  is  entitled  to 
require  that  he  carry  at  least  enough  insurance  to  make 
good  his  mortgage  contract  in  case  his  house  is  destroyed. 
Since  different  states  have  different  laws  in  this  respect, 
and  various  insurance  companies  have  different  clauses  in 
their  policies  with  regard  to  the  matter,  anyone  having  a 
mortgage  on  his  property  should  investigate  the  laws  and 
read  the  policy  carefully. 

Insurance  on  Property  Which  Changes  Ownership  or  Title. 
Insurance  is  taken  out  to  be  paid  to  a  specific  person.  If 
that  person  sells  the  property  to  another,  the  insurance 
usually  becomes  void  unless  an  agreement  has  been  made 
with  the  insurance  company  to  transfer  the  policy.  If  you 
are  buying  property  which  is  insured — for  example,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  or  a  house — be  sure  to  see  that  the  transfer  has  been 
made.  Should  a  person  die  who  has  taken  out  insurance  on 
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his  property,  his  heirs  are  protected  under  the  insurance 
just  as  he  was. 

Keep  Records  of  Your  Insurance,  It  is  desirable,  and  often 
highly  necessary,  to  be  in  possession  of  your  policy  in  case 
of  loss.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  record  of  the  facts  of 
the  policy — policy  number,  date  of  expiration,  amount,  etc. 
— in  some  place  other  than  that  in  which  the  policy  is  kept. 
A  safe-deposit  box  in  your  bank  is,  of  course,  the  best  place 
for  such  documents.  If  you  do  not  rent  such  a  place  for 
your  valuables,  at  least  take  the  precaution  to  keep  insur¬ 
ance  policies  in  a  metal  box  which  may  preserve  them  in 
case  of  fire,  and  file  data  with  regard  to  them  in  some  other 
safe  place.  Today,  laws  safeguard  most  holders  of  policies 
from  the  possibility  of  dishonest  insurance  companies,  but 
the  person  is  always  wise  who  safeguards  himself.  In  case 
of  the  accidental  loss  or  destruction  of  a  policy  the  company 
should  be  notified.  In  any  event,  he  careful  to  read  your 
policy,  for  there  may  be  many  sorts  of  requirements  you 
had  never  thought  of ;  for  example,  your  policy  may  have  a 
clause  requiring  that  an  inventory  record  be  produced  when 
making  a  claim  in  case  of  loss;  there  may  be  a  clause  with 
regard  to  workmen  having  been  employed  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days  in  repair  or  change  of  your  property. 
It  is  a  very  unpleasant  feeling  to  find  you  have  been  paying 
for  protection  you  thought  you  had,  but  didn’t! 

Another  Important  Type  of  Property  Insurance.  We  have 
not  space  to  consider  at  length  many  of  the  various  other 
kinds  of  property  insurance,  but  high-school  students  should 
be  especially  aware  of  that  type  of  automobile  insurance 
which  protects  against  loss  in  case  you  damage  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  injure  the  life  of  another  with  your  automobile. 
Many  high-school  students  drive  cars;  most  high-school 
students  are  minors;  and  most  states  make  the  parents  of 
minors  responsible  for  their  acts.  If  the  court  rules  that 
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you  have  been  negligent  in  a  case  in  which,  for  example,  a 
person  or  several  persons  are  seriously  injured  by  your  car, 
your  parents  will  probably  have  to  pay  damages.  It  is  a 
serious  obligation  to  society  to  be  able  to  repay  another  for 
his  destroyed  property,  or  to  assist  in  seeing  that  he  has 
proper  medical  care,  or  to  help  care  for  dependents  who 
have  been  left  in  straightened  circumstances.  If  a  driver 
does  not  carry  such  protection  when  he  has  insufficient 
means  to  meet  such  possible  obligation,  he  should  think 
seriously  about  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  he  should  drive 
a  car. 

Some  states  require  that  such  insurance  be  carried  by  all 
car  owners;  some  states  issue  the  insurance  themselves, 
the  owner  of  a  car  being  required  to  pay  his  insurance  when 
he  takes  out  his  license.  This  latter  plan  seems  highly 
desirable:  it  means  that  the  insurance  rate  can  be  low;  it 
means  that  there  is  state  inspection  of  the  condition  of  cars ; 
it  means  that  the  state  will  exercise  great  care  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  licenses  and  be  careful  in  enforcement  of  traffic  laws. 

Business  Insurance.  The  insuring  of  a  business  is  a  some¬ 
what  newer  and  less  generally  followed  practice  than  that 
of  insuring  property.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  a  business  may  be  insured.  The  newly 
demonstrated  success  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  is  a  case  in  point.  The  habit  of  insuring  trade 
acceptances  is  often  followed  by  business  men.  Managers 
depending  on  gate  receipts  for  such  affairs  as  prizefights 
and  football  games  often  find  it  desirable  to  take  out  insur¬ 
ance  against  possible  loss  in  these  cases.  Transportation 
companies  often  insure  themselves  against  loss  by  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  a  shipment  of  goods,  as  well  as  against 
other  losses.  Farmers  sometimes  insure  themselves  against 
crop  failures.  Such  varied  types  of  insurance  call  for  special 
policies;  and  because  definite  probabilities  have  not  been 
charted  in  many  of  these  fields,  rates  are  likely  to  be  high 
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and  time  of  insurance  coverage  short.  The  consumer  who 
purchases  insurance  of  this  sort  should  be  sure  to  choose  a 
reputable  company  and  to  know  precisely  the  protection  he 
is  receiving. 

Fidelity  Insurance.  If  business  firms  have  employees  who 
are  to  be  entrusted  with  large  sums  of  money,  it  is  quite 
customary  for  such  firms  to  take  out  a  kind  of  insurance 
which  will  protect  them  from  loss  incurred  through  the 
misappropriation  of  money  by  an  employee.  This  insurance 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  fidelity  bonds,  taken  out  separately 
for  each  employee.  The  insurance  or  bonding  company  is 
very  careful  to  investigate  the  character  of  any  person  for 
whom  it  writes  a  fidelity  bond.  Banks  and  various  other 
financial  organizations  are  especially  likely  to  carry  such 
insurance. 

Compensation  Insurance.  In  order  to  protect  workers  from 
loss  of  time  due  to  injury  or  illness  or  to  furnish  aid  to  their 
families  if  a  worker  is  killed,  it  has  become  customary  for 
most  companies  to  carry  compensation  insurance  for  their 
workmen.  Many  states  require  such  protection.  Some 
firms  deduct  a  small  amount  each  week  from  the  worker’s 
wage  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  insurance;  others  permit  em¬ 
ployees  to  finance  their  own  plan,  but  require  that  the  in¬ 
surance  be  kept  up.  Many  insurance  companies  offer  a 
group  plan  of  insurance  which  sells  at  a  lower  rate  than 
customary  if  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  employees 
join.  For  example,  one  company  offers  this  plan  to  groups 
of  teachers  in  larger  cities — each  teacher  pays  $35  per  year. 
If  the  teacher  leaves  the  group  and  joins  another  faculty 
carrying  group  insurance  with  this  same  company,  the  policy 
remains  in  force.  Should  the  teacher  become  unemployed 
or  enter  a  group  not  insured  with  this  company,  she  (or 
he)  will  then  lose  the  policy  unless  she  (or  he)  pays  the 
regular  rate  charged  individuals  for  such  insurance. 
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The  benefits  are: 

$100  per  month  for  52  weeks  for  disability  from 
any  accident 

$100  per  month  for  52  weeks  for  disability  from 
any  sickness 

$50  per  month  additional  for  2  months  in  case  of 
confinement  to  licensed  hospital 
$25  as  a  maximum  for  any  nondisabling  injury  for 
medical  or  surgical  expense 
$1000  in  case  of  loss  through  accident  of  life  or  both 
eyes  or  both  hands  or  both  feet  or  one  hand 
and  one  foot. 

Compensation  insurance  usually  offers  no  protection  in 
case  of  death  (except  accidental  death).  It  is  designed  to 
help  during  brief  periods  (not  to  exceed  one  year)  of  un¬ 
employment  because  of  illness  or  accident. 

Unemployment  Insurance.  As  a  result  of  the  interest  and 
anxiety  aroused  by  unemployment  during  the  recent  depres¬ 
sion,  the  United  States  Government  passed  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1935,  instituting  a  system  whereby  persons 
reaching  the  age  of  65,  or  being  thrown  out  of  employment 
(under  certain  circumstances)  will  receive  payments  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  live  while  unemployed.  The  scheme  is  a  some¬ 
what  complicated  one,  but  its  chief  provisions  are  that, 
beginning  with  the  year  1940,  employers  must  pay  3  per 
cent  of  their  payroll  as  a  tax  to  provide  a  permanent  fund 
from  which  shall  be  made  monthly  payments  to  the  un¬ 
employed  who  have  met  certain  requirements  with  regard 
to  previous  employment,  as  in  the  following  table : 


Average  Monthly  Salary 
While  Employed 


Compensation  According  to  Years  of 
Employment 


10  yrs.  20  yrs.  30  yrs.  k.0  yrs. 


$50.00 . $17.50  $22.50  $27.50  $32.50 

100.00 .  22.50  32.50  42.50  51.25 

150.00 .  27.50  42.50  53.75  61.25 

200.00 .  32.50  51.25  61.25  71.25 

250.00 .  37.50  56.25  68.75  81.25 
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Provisions  to  take  care  of  the  situation  before  1940  were 
made  through  a  special  Government  appropriation  aided  by 
a  gradually  increasing  tax  on  payrolls. 

Obviously,  industrial  workers  benefit  most  from  this  plan. 
Whether  or  not  the  federal  government  will  undertake  other 
forms  of  insurance  for  its  citizens  if  this  proves  successful 
remains  to  be  seen.  Nothing  could  do  so  much  to  make  for 
happy  individual,  family,  and  group  life  as  a  feeling  of  social 
and  economic  security,  and  a  government  such  as  ours  may 
be  able  to  work  out  plans  for  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  such 
security  to  all  faithful  workers. 

Kinds  of  Insurance  on  the  Person.  When  the  consumer  buys 
insurance  on  himself  he  is  buying:  protection  in  case  of 
loss  from  accident  to  himself — accident  insurance;  protec¬ 
tion  in  case  of  loss  of  time  or  expense  from  sickness — sick 
benefits  insurance;  protection  for  his  heirs  or  dependents  in 
case  of  his  death — life  insurance.  Two  other  forms  of  in¬ 
surance — endowment  and  annuity — may  be  considered  in¬ 
surance  on  the  person,  but  we  shall  discuss  these  two  types 
under  the  heading,  '‘Insurance  as  Investment,''  elsewhere 
in  this  chapter. 

Types  of  Insurance  Companies 

Types  of  Insurance  Companies.  Before  discussing  any  of 
these  kinds  of  insurance  it  will  be  well  to  note  briefiy  the 
different  types  of  insurance  companies  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  scheme  of  organization: 

1.  A  mutual  company  is  one  which  has  no  capital  stock  or  stock¬ 
holders.  Each  person  who  owns  a  policy  is  a  member  and  part  owner 
of  the  company.  As  such,  he  has  a  vote  at  the  election  of  officers 
and  at  other  meetings  of  the  members.  The  officers  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  any  excess  earnings  are  returned  to  the  policyholders  in 
proportion  to  the  sizes  of  their  policies.  Each  company  has  its  own 
rules  and  bylaws  which  control  its  general  policies. 

2.  A  stock  company.  Such  an  insurance  company  is  organized  just 
like  any  other  business  corporation.  The  people  who  have  organized 
the  company  and  put  up  the  money  for  its  initial  capital  stock  are  the 
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owners  of  the  company.  Each  is  a  stockholder  and  as  such  has  his 
share  in  the  control  of  the  firm.  Stockholders  may  or  may  not  be 
policyholders.  A  person  who  buys  insurance  (holds  a  policy)  in  this 
company  is  merely  a  consumer  of  the  company’s  product — insurance. 
He  buys  protection  of  a  certain  sort,  but  he  receives  no  dividends  from 
earnings  of  the  company.  Dividends  go  to  the  stockholders.  Such 
companies  usually  sell  insurance  at  a  lower  premium  rate. 

3.  A  mixed  company.  As  the  name  indicates,  such  a  company  has 
some  of  the  features  of  both  the  other  two.  Like  the  mutual  com¬ 
pany,  it  gives  its  policyholders  dividends  on  its  excess  profits  or  net 
earnings.  Like  the  stock  company,  it  does  not  allow  its  policyholders 
a  voice  or  vote  in  the  management  of  the  company,  except  that  in 
some  mixed  companies  the  policyholders  may  have  a  vote  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  certain  officers  or  directors. 

It  will  be  noted  that  type  1  is  like  the  system  of  a  fraternal 
or  social  organization;  the  so-called  “lodges”  and  “brother¬ 
hoods”  usually  provide  the  mutual  type  of  insurance  for 
their  members.  Such  insurance  is  likely  to  cover  burial  and 
funeral  expenses  in  case  of  the  member’s  death. 

Types  2  and  3  are  more  like  other  strictly  business  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  investment  type. 

The  consumer  should  keep  in  mind  that  buying  insurance 
is  much  like  other  buying:  we  need  to  know  what  is  avail¬ 
able,  what  we  want,  and  what  we  can  afford  to  pay;  and 
we  usually  get  what  we  pay  for  if  we  buy  from  a  reliable 
dealer. 

Accident  Insurance.  Purchase  of  accident  insurance,  as  of 
any  other  sort  of  insurance,  may  be  made  from  any  of  the 
three  types  of  company  just  noted  in  the  preceding  section. 
It  may  also  be  purchased  in  some  other  ways,  as  when  a 
railway  company  sells  accident  protection  to  its  patrons  for 
the  duration  of  their  round-trip  ticket  for  a  journey  over 
the  lines  of  that  company.  Such  insurance  pays  accident 
benefits — and  usually  death  benefits — to  policyholders  who 
meet  with  accident  or  death  on  or  off  the  train  during  the 
extent  of  the  policy.  Such  insurance  proves  of  great  value 
if  one  meets  with  mishap  while  away  from  home  and  gives 
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the  holder  a  sense  of  security  which  lends  enjoyment  to  a 
pleasure  trip  or  freedom  from  worry  on  a  business  trip, 
even  though  one  already  has  an  adequate  insurance  pro¬ 
gram;  for  mishap  when  one  is  far  from  home  is  likely  to 
entail  much  greater  expense  than  if  one  is  near  home. 

Some  companies  which  sell  accident  insurance  deal  in 
that  kind  alone;  other  companies  sell  accident  insurance  as 
only  one  of  several  kinds.  As  with  other  types  of  insurance, 
the  value  of  the  protection  depends  upon  the  reliability  of 
the  company  and  upon  the  stipulations  of  the  policy;  the 
buyer  should  be  sure  he  is  fully  informed  as  to  both  these 
matters.  Many  times  the  holder  of  an  accident  policy  meets 
with  grave  disappointment  when  he  finds  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  benefits  which  he  had  thought  he  would  receive. 
Had  he  taken  time  to  read  his  policy  thoroughly,  and  to 
seek  advice  from  his  bank  or  his  lawyer  if  he  felt  in  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  clauses,  he  would  have  saved 
himself  such  disappointment.  Usually  the  agent  of  the 
company  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  good  advice  and  make 
clear  explanation;  but,  because  some  agents  are  too  eager 
to  make  sales,  they  permit  buyers  to  hold  wrong  ideas  as 
to  the  benefits  they  will  receive  from  their  insurance. 

As  has  been  suggested,  accident  policies  are  likely  to  show 
considerable  variation.  In  the  main,  however,  the  plan  is 
to  pay  to  the  policyholder  a  stated  sum  each  week  up  to  a 
stated  maximum  number  of  weeks,  in  case  of  accident  which 
is  of  the  kind  on  which  the  insurance  is  being  carried.  In¬ 
surance  which  pays  one  a  certain  amount  each  week  or 
month  for  a  certain  period  of  time  in  case  of  sickness  is  of 
the  same  general  nature  as  accident  insurance.  In  fact, 
some  policies  provide  for  both  kinds  of  protection. 

In  most  families  in  the  United  States  the  income  for  the 
family  is  dependent  upon  the  work  of  one  person.  If  this 
person  meets  with  an  accident  which  puts  him  out  of  work 
for  a  time,  or  becomes  too  ill  to  work,  it  means  a  serious 
hardship  on  the  family  as  well  as  on  the  worker.  All  really 
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thoughtful  workers  make  provision  for  such  emerg-encies. 
Whether  this  protection  shall  be  in  the  form  of  savings 
accounts  or  in  the  form  of  insurance  is  a  matter  for  per¬ 
sonal  decision  and  may  well  vary  at  different  periods  of 
life. 

What  Do  We  Buy  When  We  Buy  Life  Insurance? 

Life  Insurance  as  Protection.  We  have  already  noted  that 
most  families  are  dependent  financially  upon  the  earnings 
of  one  person,  usually  the  father.  Should  this  person  die, 
the  family’s  source  of  income  is  at  once  cut  off  unless  this 
person  has  arranged  other  means  of  income  for  the  family. 
Such  a  situation  is  a  serious  one,  indeed.  It  often  means  the 
complete  breaking  up  of  a  family — children  put  into  orphan¬ 
ages  or  other  charity  homes  or  adopted  by  private  families ; 
a  mother  forced  into  work  for  which  she  has  neither  train¬ 
ing  nor  ability ;  young  people  deprived  of  all  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  compelled  to  follow  lines  of  work  which  are  ill- 
suited  to  their  talents  and  abilities.  Or  it  means,  perhaps, 
that  children  must  be  poorly  cared  for  while  the  mother  is 
away  from  home  at  work;  or  that  the  mother  and  children 
must  accept  some  form  of  charity  which  is  both  humiliating 
and  insufficient.  Of  course,  no  amount  of  money  can  com¬ 
pensate  a  family  for  loss  of  the  loving  care  of  the  father, 
but  money  can  give  his  family  many  sorts  of  protection. 

But  life  insurance  may  furnish  protection  of  other  sorts. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  man  has  been  enlarging  his 
business  in  some  way  which  calls  for  the  borrowing  of  money 
or  using  of  savings.  He  feels  confident  of  his  ability  to  pay 
off  the  loan  or  replace  the  savings  in  a  short  time  by  his 
management  of  the  business.  But  should  he  die  suddenly 
this  might  very  likely  not  be  the  case ;  for  under  other  man¬ 
agement  the  business  might  fail  to  prosper.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  has  a  partner,  business  associate,  or  good  customers  who 
would  also  suffer  financial  loss  because  of  the  blow  that 
would  be  struck  at  this  business  enterprise  by  his  death. 
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Life  insurance,  then,  may  furnish  protection  to  a  business 
or  financial  undertaking. 

Our  recent  period  of  depression  made  us  realize  as  never 
before  that  a  community  which  has  large  numbers  of  de¬ 
pendents  to  care  for  is  an  unfortunate  community  in  which 
to  live — both  for  those  who  need  the  care  and  for  those  who 
give  it.  The  father  or  the  wage  earner  who  fails  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  care  of  those  dependent  upon  him 
in  case  of  his  death  is  failing  to  help  protect  his  community 
in  its  battle  for  a  good  standard  of  living  for  its  inhabitants. 

The  matter  of  how  insurance  may  be  used  to  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  one’s  declining  years  or  old  age  will  be  discussed 
later  under  the  heading  of  'Insurance  as  an  Investment.” 

Life  Insurance  Creates  an  Estate.  Aside  from  inheriting 
an  estate,  receiving  one  as  a  gift,  or  happening  upon  it  by 
some  lucky  chance  or  discovery,  there  are  three  ways  of 
creating  one:  (1)  by  work  and  savings,  (2)  by  investments, 
(3)  by  insurance.  In  either  of  the  first  two  ways,  one  ac¬ 
cumulates  his  estate  a  bit  at  a  time  until  he  reaches  his 
final  goal  or  achievement;  in  the  case  of  insurance  one 
creates  his  estate  all  at  once  and  continues  paying  for  it 
for  life  or  for  a  given  period  of  years.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Mr.  X,  beginning  at  age  25,  follows  plan  (1)  and  (2),  while 
Mr.  Y  follows  plan  (3).  Both  are  men  who  earn  the  same 
moderate  wages.  If  both  keep  average  health  until  their 
deaths  at  age  70,  Mr.  X  may  have  the  slightly  larger  estate; 
but  if  both  die  at  age  26,  let  us  say,  Mr.  X  leaves  practically 
nothing,  while  Mr.  Y  leaves  $10,000  (the  amount  of  his 
insurance  policy). 

When  you  begin  your  life  work  you  should  choose  which 
method  to  follow.  Remember  that  in  either  case,  however, 
the  "catch”  is  in  keeping  up  your  payments  and  not  taking 
out  your  principal. 

Kinds  of  Life  Insurance.  Probably  the  most  common  type 
of  life  insurance  is  that  known  as  ordinary  life  or  whole- 
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term  life.  Since  most  policies  are  now  so  arranged  as  to 
let  the  holder  share  to  some  extent  in  the  earnings  of  the 
company,  we  shall  consider  that  such  is  the  case.  Ordinary 
life  insurance  gives  protection  during  the  entire  life  of  the 
individual  insured,  and  pays  his  heirs  or  beneficiaries  the 
amount  of  the  policy  (contract)  at  his  death.  Company 
dividends  are  usually  declared  annually,  and  the  policy 
owner  may  either  draw  out  this  money  or  leave  it  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  until  some  later  date — perhaps  his  old  age,  when 
he  needs  a  larger  amount.  Persons  who  have  ordinary  life 
policies  can  also  borrow  money  from  the  company  if  some 
emergency  demands  it. 

Ordinary  life  insurance  requires  relatively  low  premiums 
(payments),  but  as  these  payments  must  continue  to  be 
made  up  to  the  time  of  the  insured  person’s  death,  they 
may  become  a  hardship  during  later  years  and  old  age. 
However,  many  policies  provide  that  the  person  may  cease 
payments  after  a  certain  number  of  years  and  accept  the 
paid-up  value  of  the  policy,  or  may  receive  a  certain  cash 
value  for  the  policy. 

Limited-payment  Life  Insurance.  One  way  to  avoid  the 
continuance  of  payments  during  the  declining  years  of  life 
is  to  buy  limited-payment  life  insurance.  With  this  type  of 
insurance  one  decides  how  many  years  he  wishes  to  make 
payments  (usually  twenty  to  thirty  years)  and  pays  out 
the  required  amount  in  that  time.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
he  has  no  further  responsibility  with  regard  to  his  policy, 
which  then  remains  in  force  as  long  as  he  lives  and  pays 
the  face  of  the  policy  (amount  stated  in  the  contract)  at 
his  death.  This  type  of  life  insurance  requires  higher  pre¬ 
miums  (payments)  than  does  ordinary  life  insurance;  the 
shorter  the  term  of  years,  the  higher  the  premium. 

Term  Life  Insurance.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  have  an 
extra  amount  of  insurance  during  a  short  term  of  years 
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(usually  not  more  than  ten),  and  for  this  purpose  one  may 
buy  term  insurance.  One  pays  annual  premiums  just  as  for 
ordinary  or  limited-payment  insurance;  but  he  pays  only 
for  the  number  of  years  agreed  upon.  Should  he  die  at  any 
time  during  this  period,  his  beneficiaries  receive  the  face 
value  of  the  policy.  If,  however,  he  is  still  alive  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  the  policy  becomes  void  and  he  receives  no 
return  from  the  company.  Term  insurance  costs  less  than 
any  other  type  of  life  insurance  and  hence  is  an  excellent 
choice  when  the  greatest  amount  of  protection  is  desired  for 
a  short  period  of  time. 

How  Life  Insurance  Is  Paid  to  the  Beneficiary.  A  person 
who  has  his  life  insured  may  arrange  for  his  heirs  or  bene¬ 
ficiaries  to  receive  the  money  paid  by  the  insurance  company 
at  his  death  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  plan  is  one  whereby  the  beneficiary  (or  bene¬ 
ficiaries)  are  paid  a  stipulated  amount  each  month  for  life. 
(There  is  a  further  provision  that  payments  shall  be  made 
to  some  other  specified  person  in  case  the  first-named  bene¬ 
ficiary  should  die  before  all  the  payments  have  been  made.) 
This  plan  makes  it  possible  to  assure  a  beneficiary  a  regular 
monthly  income  for  life,  and  does  away  with  the  fear  that 
he  might  lose  the  money  in  some  way  if  he  got  it  all  at  once. 
Another  plan  is  to  arrange  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
to  be  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  distributed  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  payments ;  additional  interest  is  paid  on  the 
amount  of  money  left  after  each  payment  has  been  made, 
until  all  is  gone.  Still  another  plan  is  that  the  money  shall 
be  left  with  the  company  and  draw  interest  until  it  is  called 
for  by  some  authorized  person  or  until  some  stated  number 
of  years. 

These  are  but  three  of  the  more  popularly  used  plans.  A 
person  who  has  his  life  insured  may  arrange  almost  any  sort 
of  plan  he  may  desire  for  the  payment  of  the  insurance.  If 
he  chooses  a  reliable  company  he  may  be  reasonably  sure 
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that  his  estate  will  be  carefully  and  capably  administered 
without  expensive  court  or  attorney  fees. 

What  Will  Life  Insurance  Cost? 

Obviously,  the  cost  of  life  insurance  varies  with  the 
amount  of  the  policy,  and  we  have  already  noted  that  one 
pays  more  for  limited-payment  than  for  either  term  or  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  Since  insurance  practice  has  become  more  uni¬ 
form,  rates  in  reliable  companies  are  about  the  same.  The 
following*  tables  show  typical  approximate  rates  in  reliable 
companies  at  the  present  time.  Table  I  shows  rates  in  a 
company  which  pays  dividends.  Table  II,  in  a  company  which 
does  not  pay  dividends. 


TABLE  I 


Age  of  Insured 
When  Policy 

Is  Issued 

Ajinual  Premium 
for  5-year  Term 
Insurance 

Annual  Premium 
for  Ordinary 
Life 

Annual  Premium 
for  20-Payment 
Limited  Payment 

20 

$11.13 

$18.00 

$27.76 

30 

12.12 

22.85 

32.62 

40 

14.44 

30.94 

39.77 

50 

21.69 

45.45 

51.54 

This  table  shows  premiums  required  annually  on  a  $1,000  policy  in  a 
typical  company  paying  dividends. 

TABLE  II 


Age  of  Insured 
When  Policy 

Is  Issued 

Annual  Premium 
for  5-year  Term 
Insurance 

Annual  Premium 
for  Ordinary 
Life 

Annual  Premium 
for  20-Payment 
Limited  Payment 

20 

$7.64 

$13.03 

$20.27 

30 

8.32 

16.89 

24.41 

40 

10.05 

23.40 

30.65 

50 

16.50 

35.21 

41.67 

This  table  shows  premiums  required  annually  on  a  $1,000  policy  in  a 
typical  company  not  paying  dividends. 


It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  in  buying  insurance,  as  in  buy¬ 
ing  other  commodities  or  services,  there  is  variation  in  price 
and  variation  in  quality  of  the  service.  As  with  other  buy- 
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ing,  one  should  remember  that  the  higher  price  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  higher  value.  Study  the  available 
service  as  to  reliability  of  company,  comparison  of  one  com¬ 
pany  with  another,  type  of  service  rendered,  amounts  of 
dividends  (if  any) . 

How  Much  Life  Insurance  Shall  One  Buy? 

Buying  According  to  a  Plan.  How  much  life  insurance  one 
shall  buy  is  a  unique  question  for  each  individual,  since  each 
person’s  problems  are  different  from  those  of  every  other. 
Yet  with  insurance,  as  with  other  buying,  the  person  who 
buys  according  to  some  well-worked-out  plan  is  likely  to  get 
more  for  his  money  than  is  the  person  who  simply  “buys 
some”  and  later  decides  what  to  do  about  it.  Questions 
which  everyone  must  consider  are:  (a)  How  much  life  in¬ 
surance  do  I  need?  and  (b)  How  much  can  I  afford  to  pay? 

How  Much  Life  Insurance  Do  I  Need?  As  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  discussed  in  this  chapter,  the  aspect  of  protection  is 
the  one  field  in  which  insurance  has  few,  if  any,  rivals.  And 
in  this  field  of  protection  one’s  first  consideration  should  be 
to  cover  all  financial  obligations  that  would  be  outstanding 
at  one’s  death — money  one  owes;  bills  unpaid;  expenses 
likely  to  be  attendant  on  death;  doctor’s  fees,  hospital  fees, 
funeral  expenses,  and  the  like.  The  second  consideration 
is  to  make  the  best  possible  provision  for  those  dependents 
who  might  be  left  at  one’s  death.  Calculating  this  second 
consideration  is  a  difficult  one,  but  there  are  some  general 
guiding  rules  to  follow:  (a)  The  providing  of  a  monthly  in¬ 
come  equal  to  the  wages  or  earnings  which  the  deceased 
would  have  furnished  in  one  year  will  give  his  dependents 
a  minimum  of  time  to  readjust  themselves  to  the  change 
caused  by  his  death,  (b)  If  his  dependents  include  young 
children,  the  further  providing  of  a  monthly  income  equal 
to  one  half  of  the  deceased’s  monthly  earnings  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  children’s  minority  may  make  it  possible  for  the 
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children  to  have  the  care  of  the  mother  during  those  most 
significant  years  of  their  life,  (c)  If  it  is  possible,  a  further 
provision  for  a  monthly  income  of  one  fourth  of  the  de¬ 
ceased's  monthly  earnings  for  the  remaining  probable  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  mother's  life  will  mean  the  assurance  that  she 
shall  have  protection  during  her  declining  years. 

The  above  suggestions  are  made  as  to  desirable  amounts 
of  protection.  This  protection  might,  obviously,  be  partly 
in  other  forms  than  life  insurance;  however,  at  least  until 
savings  and  investments  have  accumulated,  life  insurance 
is  about  the  only  possible  form  of  arrangement  for  such 
protection. 

Also,  the  above  suggestions  are  made  on  the  supposition 
that  one  has  dependents.  Unless  the  other  person  is  actu¬ 
ally  dependent  upon  one,  it  is  questionable  that  one  should 
carry  insurance  in  favor  of  that  person.  However,  personal 
problems  are  many  and  varied ;  each  case  calls  for  an  espe¬ 
cial  plan.  The  desirable  situation  is  that  there  6c  a  plan, 
and  that  it  be  as  wise  as  possible.  Protection  such  as  that 
suggested  above  may,  as  we  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter, 
prove  an  undesirable  expense;  yet  insufficient  protection  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  lack  of  planning  than  of 
inability  to  afford  it.  As  was  said  in  the  chapter  on  bank¬ 
ing,  one's  banker  is  often  able  to  offer  good  advice  in  such  a 
planning  program. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  amount  of  insurance  and 
the  kind  of  insurance  one  needs  at  different  periods  of  his 
life  will  also  vary.  Let  us  consider  one  case  which  can  serve 
as  an  example: 

Jan  Betson  is  a  young  man  of  twenty.  He  is  a  junior  in 
college.  His  parents  are  in  very  moderate  circumstances. 
Thus  far,  they  have  borne  the  major  portion  of  his  college 
expenses  and  have  plans  whereby  they  can  continue  to  do 
so  until  Jan  receives  his  B.S.  degree.  Jan  expects  to  become 
a  chemist.  During  his  junior  year  he  gets  a  valuable  ‘‘con¬ 
tact"  with  a  large  manufacturing  company  which  assures 
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him  a  good  position  if  he  will  do  a  year’s  additional  graduate 
work  in  a  special  field.  He  is  promised  a  fellowship  which 
will  help  with  his  expenses,  and  his  father  and  mother  say 
they  will  extend  their  aid  for  this  additional  year.  But  Jan 
is  unwilling  to  let  them  do  so  without  some  protection.  He 
takes  out  a  $5,000  ordinary  life  policy  in  their  favor.  He 
buys  from  a  good  company  and  one  which  pays  dividends. 
His  premiums  are  about  $75  a  year. 

Jan  is  fortunate.  He  remains  in  good  health,  has  no  acci¬ 
dents,  and  succeeds  in  the  job  to  which  he  goes  after  the 
year  of  graduate  work.  When  he  is  28  years  old  he  is  earn¬ 
ing  $3,000  a  year,  has  kept  up  the  $5,000  policy  for  his  par¬ 
ents,  and  has  saved  up  enough  to  be  married  and  establish 
a  home. 

As  protection  for  his  wife,  he  takes  out  more  ordinary  life 
in  her  favor  for  $5,000,  leaving  the  first  policy  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  his  parents  and  as  protection  for  their  loans  to 
him  while  in  college.  His  parents  are  now  50  years  of  age, 
still  in  good  health,  and  making  plans  for  the  father  to  re¬ 
tire  at  60. 

Five  years  later  Jan  has  a  small  son  and  daughter.  His 
salary  has  increased  to  $4,000  a  year.  He  has  increased  his 
insurance  by  another  $10,000  policy  which  costs  him  about 
$200  a  year.  This  brings  up  his  insurance  to  $380  a  year, 
an  amount  still  in  keeping  with  good  business,  especially 
since  he  expects  to  discontinue  the  $5,000  he  is  carrying  for 
his  parents  in  another  5  years. 

Two  years  later  his  salary  is  increased  to  $5,000  and  he 
decides  to  build  a  new  home.  Because  prices  are  favorable 
he  builds  a  house  which  will  serve  his  family  until  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  grown.  He  does  not  wish  to  call  in  any  of  his  in¬ 
vestments,  so  he  gets  a  5-year  loan  from  the  bank  for  $5,000, 
half  the  cost  of  his  home.  He  has  the  other  $5,000  ready  in 
cash.  In  order  to  protect  the  new  loan  without  disturbing 
his  other  carefully  made  plans  for  his  family’s  protection  or 
his  welfare,  he  takes  out  a  $5,000,  5-year  term,  dividend- 
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paying  life  insurance  policy,  which  costs  him  about  $60.00  a 
year. 

With  the  addition  of  certain  savings  and  investments  he 
has,  Jan  is  now  assured  that  his  wife  and  small  children 
will  have  adequate  financial  protection  in  case  of  his  death. 
He  is  also  assured  that  he  will  have  made  some  return  to 
his  parents  for  financial  aid  given  to  him  during  college.  He 
has  other  plans  to  provide  for  his  own  retirement  at  60. 

One  way  to  decide  how  much  life  insurance  you  need  is 
to  decide  the  amount  of  monthly  income  you  want  your  de¬ 
pendents  to  receive  from  insurance  and  the  length  of  time 
you  want  them  to  receive  it.  Your  insurance  company  or 
your  bank  will  then  compute  the  amount  of  the  policy  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  them  such  income.  The  table  below  is  illustra¬ 
tive.  Note,  for  example,  that  a  policy  worth  $10,192  at  a 
person's  death  will  pay  his  dependents  $100  monthly  for 
ten  years.  We  should  recall,  also,  that  his  policy  might  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  $10,192  be  left  with  the  company  at  a  specified 
rate  of  interest  (usually  3%  to  4%),  his  dependents  draw¬ 
ing  the  interest  in  monthly,  quarterly,  semiannual,  or  yearly 
installments. 


TABLE  III 


Number 

of 

Monthly 

Pay¬ 

ments 

Amount  of  Monthly  Payments  from 
Cash  Value  Indicated  Below 

Number 
of  years 
payable 

$50 

$60 

$70 

$75 

$80 

$90 

$100 

12 

$  591 

$  709 

$  827 

$  886 

$  945 

$1,063 

$  1,181 

1 

24 

1,161 

1,394 

2,055 

1,626 

1,742 

1,858 

2,090 

2,323 

2 

36 

1,713 

2,398 

2,569 

2,740 

3,083 

3,425 

3 

48 

2,245 

2,694 

3,144 

3,867 

3,368 

3,593 

4,042 

4,491 

4 

60 

2,763 

3,315 

4,144 

4,420 

4,972 

5,525 

5 

72 

3,257 

3,909 

4,560 

4,886 

5,212 

5,863 

6,515 

6 

84 

3,738 

4,485 

5,233 

5,609 

5,981 

6,728 

7,476 

7 

96 

4,202 

5,043 

5,883 

6,303 

6,723 

7,564 

8,404 

8 

108 

4,651 

5,581 

6,511 

6,976 

7,441 

8,371 

9,301 

9 

120 

5,096 

6,115 

7,135 

7,644 

8,154 

9,172 

10,192 

10 
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Although  each  person’s  problem  as  to  how  much  life 
insurance  he  needs  is  a  unique  one,  these  are  some  features 
that  always  need  to  be  considered: 

1.  Outstanding  debts  or  financial  obligations  {now) 

2.  Amount  of  money  or  securities  (negotiable)  that  would 
be  available  at  my  death  {noiv) 

3.  Minimum  allowance  to  furnish  protection  for  my  de¬ 
pendents  {now) 

4.  Probable  length  of  time  my  dependents  will  need  such 
protection  {now) 

5.  Assured  sources  of  income  other  than  insurance  on 
which  my  dependents  could  depend  {now) 

6.  What  can  I  afford  to  pay  for  insurance  ?  (This  point  is 
our  next  consideration.) 

What  Can  I  Afford  to  Pay  for  Life  Insurance?  George 
Elliot,  great  English  novelist,  once  said  of  the  Puritans  that 
they  were  “other-worldly” ;  meaning  that  they  put  so  much 
of  their  thought  and  interest  on  the  after  life  that  they 
failed  to  do  their  duty  by  this  life.  Her  accusation  is  some¬ 
times  in  point  with  regard  to  the  buying  of  life  insurance ;  a 
person  may  become  so  zealous  in  making  preparation  to 
care  for  his  dependents  in  the  event  of  his  death  that  he 
robs  them  of  all  chance  of  comfort  or  protection  in  the  event 
that  he  lives.  As  with  all  other  buying,  there  is  often  a 
wide  gap  between  what  we  would  like  to  have — or  even 
what  we  feel  we  need — and  what  we  can  afford  to  buy. 

Within  recent  years  economists  have  given  much  time 
and  thought  to  scientific  research  in  the  matter  of  desirable 
budgeting  of  one’s  income.  These  experts  agree  that  the 
desirable  amount  of  savings  ranges  from  to  %  (5  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent)  of  the  income,  based  on  the  number  of 
dependents.  Specialists  in  the  field  of  insurance  estimate 
that  the  average  spent  for  life  insurance  should  be  from  2% 
to  10%  of  the  income,  the  smaller  amounts  for  the  small 
income  and  the  larger  for  the  large  income,  as  a  general 
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rule.  Combining  these  two  sets  of  recommendations,  we 
have  prepared  Table  IV  as  a  rough  guide  to  the  answering 
of  the  question :  What  can  I  afford  to  pay  for  life  insurance  ? 

TABLE  IV 


Annual  Income 

Annual  Savings 
(Including  Insurance) 

Annual  Amount 
for  Insurance 

$1,000 

$50  to  $200 

$20  to  $35 

$1,200 

$60  to  $240 

$36  to  $54 

$1,500 

$75  to  $300 

$52  to  $75 

$1,800 

$90  to  $360 

$72  to  $99 

$2,000 

$100  to  $400 

$90  to  $120 

$2,500 

$125  to  $500 

$125  to  $162.50 

$3,000 

$150  to  $600 

$165  to  $210 

$3,500 

$175  to  $700 

$210  to  $297.50 

$4,000 

$200  to  $800 

$260  to  $360 

$4,500 

$225  to  $900 

$315  to  $427.50 

$5,000 

$250  to  $1,000 

$375  to  $500 

According  to  Table  IV,  when  your  income  is  $1,000 
yearly,  you  should  save  from  $50  to  $200  annually,  and  at 
least  $20  to  $35  of  this  amount  might  be  spent  for  life 
insurance.  Obviously,  the  exact  amount  you  should  save 
depends  upon  many  factors;  for  example,  the  persons  de¬ 
pendent  upon  you,  the  cost  of  living  in  a  certain  place  and 
time,  your  standard  of  living,  your  special  obligations,  rea¬ 
sons  for  saving  at  that  time  (one  should  spend  less  while 
his  children  are  small  than  when  they  are  passing  through 
adolescent  years).  Obviously,  also,  the  proportion  of  sav¬ 
ings  used  to  buy  insurance  will  vary  greatly  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 
Probably  the  most  important  caution  to  keep  in  mind  with 
regard  to  how  much  to  spend  for  life  insurance  is  that  the 
payments  must  continue  for  life — or  at  least  for  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  years — and  hence  no  plan  is  a  good  plan  if 
it  fails  to  take  account  of  this  fact.  It  should  never  be  true 
that  one  'hs  of  more  value  dead  than  alive  I”  Plans  should 
be  based  on  the  assumption  of  normal  life,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  early  death. 
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Insurance  as  Investment  for  the  Consumer 

We  have  noted  that  life  insurance  in  a  reliable  company 
is  usually  safe  and  dependable  property.  We  have  seen  how 
it  creates  an  estate  on  which  one  may  depend  for  protection, 
borrow  from  for  an  emergency,  or  discount  for  cash.  We 
have  waited  to  discuss  two  other  forms  of  life  insurance — 
endowment  insurance  and  annuities — from  the  point  of  view 
of  other,  more  nearly  pure-type  investments  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.  Let  us  now  note  what  each  of  these  types 
has  to  offer  to  the  consumer. 

What  Is  Endoioment  Insurance?  As  has  been  intimated, 
endowment  insurance  is,  in  one  sense,  life  insurance.  One 
buys  a  policy  representing  a  certain  definite  amount,  which 
amount  will  be  paid  to  his  beneficiaries  in  the  event  of  his 
death.  Instead  of  agreeing  to  pay  his  premiums  as  long  as 
he  shall  live,  however,  he  agrees  to  pay  them  for  a  stated 
number  of  years  (usually  twenty  or  thirty),  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  he  is  alive,  the  company  will  pay  him  the 
face  value  of  the  premium.  Thus  he  is  not  only  buying  pro¬ 
tection  for  his  dependents  in  the  event  he  should  die  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  policy,  but 
he  is  also  buying  an  exact  estate  for  himself  in  case  he  lives 
until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  years  during  which  he 
has  agreed  to  pay  annual  premiums.  Thus,  if  you  buy  a 
20-payment  endowment  policy  for  $5,000,  your  beneficiary 
will  get  the  $5,000  in  the  event  that  you  die  at  any  time 
between  the  taking  out  and  the  expiration  of  the  policy, 
but  you  will  get  the  $5,000  (and  your  beneficiary  will  re¬ 
ceive  nothing  from  the  company)  if  you  are  alive  at  the 
expiration  of  the  policy,  unless  special  conditions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  contract. 

What  Is  the  Cost  of  Endowment  Insurance?  The  rate  for 
this  type  of  insurance  is  higher  than  for  any  type  of  regular 
life  insurance,  even  limited  payment.  A  good  way  to  realize 
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the  cost  of  endowment  insurance  as  an  investment  is  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  cost  of  bank  savings  deposited  with  the 
plan  of  yielding  the  same  amount  as  the  endowment  policy 
in  the  same  number  of  years.  If,  at  age  twenty,  you  decide 
to  start  a  savings  account  which  will  yield  you  $1,000  in 
twenty  years,  you  must  plan  to  deposit  annually  $32.29  in 
the  bank — if  it  pays  you  4%  interest,  compounded  annually. 
If  at  the  same  age  you  purchase  a  $1,000  endowment  policy, 
you  must  pay  $42.00  annually  for  fhe  twenty  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  twenty-year  period,  if  alive,  you  will  receive  the 
$1,000,  no  matter  which  investment  you  make;  but  if  you 
choose  bank  savings,  you  will  have  spent  $645.80  for  your 
investment;  while  if  you  choose  endowment-insurance  your 
$1,000  will  have  cost  you  $840.  However,  should  you  die  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  your  bank-savings  will  yield  your  de¬ 
pendents  only  $34.58,  while  your  endowment  insurance  will 
yield  them  $1,000.  In  other  words,  you  pay  $194.20  for 
the  20-year  protection. 

How  Good  an  Investment  Is  Endowment  Insurance?  As  a 
means  of  accumulating  an  amount  to  be  used  as  old-age  in¬ 
come,  endowment  insurance  is  frequently  very  valuable.  It 
is  not  likely  to  be  as  good  a  plan  for  the  very  young  person, 
however,  for  several  reasons:  (1)  the  high  premiums  begin 
at  a  time  when  his  earnings  are  low;  (2)  the  money  becomes 
available  at  a  time  when  his  earnings  are  at  their  peak  and 
when  he  is  likely  to  be  most  careless  in  spending;  (3)  the 
protection  feature  ends  just  when  he  is  coming  to  have  more 
dependents ;  (4)  protection  ends  when  he  is  at  age  requiring 
higher  premium  for  life  insurance. 

Endowment  policies  taken  out  somewhat  later  in  life  as  a 
means  of  furnishing  retirement  income  and  at  the  same 
time  affording  protection  may  be  fine  investments.  Endow¬ 
ment  insurance  also  is  an  excellent  way  to  accumulate  a 
definite  sum  for  a  specific  purpose  in  a  stated  number  of 
years.  For  example,  our  friend  Jan  took  out  an  endowment 
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policy  to  provide  the  money  for  his  children's  college  edu¬ 
cation.  Endowment  insurance  as  investment  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  people  who  find  it  hard  to  leave  money  in  a  savings 
account,  or  for  those  who  are  unwise  or  unlucky  at  invest¬ 
ments. 

What  Is  Annuity  Insurance?  Someone  has  facetiously  said 
that  in  life  or  endowment  insurance  the  company  bets  that 
you  will  live,  while  in  annuity  insurance  it  bets  that  you  will 
die.  Of  course  modern  insurance  is  no  longer  a  gambling 
proposition.  It  is  a  scientific  form  of  purchase  and  sale, 
of  investment  and  return.  But  an  annuity  is  in  many  ways 
the  opposite  of  other  types.  It  seems  to  be  popular 
among  people  of  retirement  age  who  have  a  fair-sized 
amount  of  money  and  who  would  like  to  have  it  safely  taken 
care  of  in  a  way  to  assure  them  a  fixed  income  for  life.  Mod¬ 
em  economists  tell  us  that  an  old  person's  great  duty  to 
society  is  to  be  economically  independent.  We  all  know  that 
nothing  is  likely  to  contribute  more  to  one's  own  peace  of 
mind  and  physical  well-being.  Annuity  insurance  seems  one 
of  the  ideal  answers.  But  it  calls  for  a  sum  of  money  which 
has  already  been  accumulated,  perhaps  by  other  forms  of 
insurance,  by  bank  savings,  or  by  other  forms  of  investment. 
The  following  notations  indicate  about  what  certain  com¬ 
panies  offer: 

1.  A  person  at  age  50  who  deposits  $17,500  will  receive  $100  per 
month  as  long  as  he  lives. 

2.  A  person  at  age  55  who  deposits  $31,000  will  receive  $200  per 
month  for  life. 

3.  A  person  at  age  60  who  deposits  $14,700  will  receive  $100  per 
month  for  life. 

Some  Final  Precautions.  Insurance,  wisely  used,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  for  most  consumers,  but  insurance  unwisely  used 
is  the  opposite.  Observe  these  “don't's": 

1.  Don't  take  out  life  insurance  for  any  person  unless  it 
is  someone  to  whom  you  oive  protection. 
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2.  Don’t  look  upon  any  kind  of  insurance  as  a  quick-money¬ 
making  scheme. 

3.  Don’t  load  yourself  with  more  insurance  than  you  are 
sure  you  can  carry;  if  you  have  to  drop  it  you  lose  money. 

4.  Don’t  forget  that  both  your  dependents  and  yourself 
are  living  noio,  and  that  your  present  life  is  as  important  as 
your  future;  don’t  let  too  much  provision  for  the  future 
rob  the  here  and  now. 

5.  Don’t  fail  to  '‘shop”  for  insurance:  examine  company 
and  policy  and  compare  with  others ;  take  time  to  do  a  good 
buying  job ;  it’s  a  more  important  purchase  than  a  new  suit 
or  even  a  new  car ! 

6.  Don’t  fail  to  fit  your  insurance  plan  into  its  place  in 
your  whole  plan  of  life;  that  whole  plan  is  the  important 
thing ! 

7.  Don’t  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  times  as  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  way  of  Government  insurance:  we  live  in  a 
democracy;  the  people  can  have  what  they  want,  if  they 
know  what  it  is! 
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I'NIT  EK.IIT:  THE  PLACE  OF  THE 
CONSUMER 


22. 

Responsibilities  and  Opportunities  of  the 
Consumer 


ake  a  Broad  View  of  Conditions  in  General.  Young 
people  in  schools  today  are  consuming  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  goods  and  services;  you  who  are 
in  school  are  not  only  the  consumers  of  today  but  you  will 
continue  to  be  consumers  for  the  rest  of  your  days.  A  thing 
which  you  should  not  overlook  is  that  you  are  also  a  pro¬ 
ducer  (one  who  makes  things,  grows  things,  mines  things, 
gives  service  to  others,  etc.),  or  at  least  a  potential  producer. 
As  such,  you  should  gain  an  understanding  of  conditions  in 
general  to  make  you  conscious  of  consumer  needs,  of  pro¬ 
ducer  needs,  and  of  the  interdependence  of  the  two.  If 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  forced  down  to 
sweat-shop  levels,  or  if  the  farmer  is  not  making  a  living 
producing  the  things  that  consumers  are  using,  can  society 
as  a  whole  thrive  and  prosper,  and  can  we  as  individuals 
live  happily?  Can  any  class  or  group  press  an  advantage 
selfishly  without  making  other  groups  and  individuals  suf¬ 
fer?  As  consumers  and  producers  we  must  be  aware  of 
consumer  needs  and  of  producer  needs  and  must  help  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  two.  If  conditions  are  to  im¬ 
prove  in  this  country,  and  all  of  us  believe  they  will,  it  will 
be  because  you  and  I  have  made  an  effort  to  improve  them. 
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To  be  effective,  effort  should  be  made  along  two  general 
lines,  (1)  to  obtain  unbiased  facts  relative  to  conditions  as 
they  now  exist  and  (2)  to  take  collective  action  to  improve 
these  conditions  wherever  possible. 

Organizations  Which  Help  the  Consumer 

Where  Can  We  Get  the  Facts?  There  are  four  recognized 
sources  from  which  consumers  can  get  facts  on  consumer 
problems.  These  are  (1)  government,  (2)  industry,  (3) 
private  testing  agencies,  and  (4)  schools,  professional  and 
trade  organizations,  and  the  like. 

Some  Federal  Agencies  Which  Help  the  Consumer.  From 
time  to  time  mention  has  been  made  of  the  contributions  of 
Government  bureaus  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer.  The 
agencies  most  active  in  this  consumer  field  at  present  are: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Consumers’  Project,  Department  of  Labor 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Industrial  Aid.  Many  trade  associations  and  private  com¬ 
mercial  companies  now  maintain  special  testing  laboratories 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  Some  of  these  laboratories 
are  co-operating  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  working 
out  standards  for  consumer  goods.  Many  large  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  are  now  placing  informative  labels  on 
their  products  and  are  otherwise  providing  information  of 
value  to  the  consumer.  Such  information  will  not  only  en¬ 
able  the  purchaser  to  buy  more  intelligently  but  will  also 
help  him  to  obtain  the  maximum  service  and  satisfaction 
from  what  he  has  bought. 
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Private  Testing  Laboratories.  Besides  the  trade  association 
laboratories  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph,  there  are 
private  testing  laboratories  which  are  directly  concerned 
with  obtaining  facts  about  consumer  goods.  The  Consum¬ 
ers’  Research,  the  Intermountain  Consumers’  Service,  and 
the  Consumers’  Union  are  such  laboratories  which  publish 
consumer  information  in  bulletins  issued  monthly  and  in  a 
handbook  issued  annually.  These  are  mailed  to  subscribers 
upon  payment  of  the  subscription  price. 

Schools,  Professional  and  Trade  Organizations,  and  the 
Like.  Colleges,  universities,  high  schools,  and  adult  educa¬ 
tion  programs  are  not  only  offering  training  in  consumer- 
ship  but  are  publishing  bulletins  and  pamphlets  containing 
information  of  value  to  consumers.  Professional  associa¬ 
tions  making  valuable  contributions  to  consumer  problems 
are  the  American  Standards  Association,  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  American  Dental  Association.  Other  organiza¬ 
tions  giving  assistance  to  the  consumer  movement  are  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity  Women’s  Association,  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  the  League  of  Women  Shoppers. 

Among  the  trade  associations  interested  are  the  Laundry 
Owners’  National  Association,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
the  National  Association  of  Underwear  and  Hosiery  Manu¬ 
facturers,  the  American  Gas  Association,  and  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Distributors. 

A  pioneer  in  the  college  field  is  the  Institute  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Education,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Some  of  the  Things  the  Consumer  Should  Know 

Price.  As  consumers,  we  are  all  interested  in  the  price  we 
are  paying  for  commodities.  We  should  get  some  of  the 
facts  back  of  these  prices.  How  much  of  the  price  is  going 
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to  labor  ?  How  much  is  going-  to  the  farmer  ?  How  much  is 
going  to  the  distributor  and  the  processor?  Who  fixes 
prices  and  on  what  bases  are  they  fixed  ?  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  changes  in  price?  Questions  such  as  these  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  consumer. 

Legislation.  The  consumer  should  acquaint  himself  with 
federal  and  state  laws  and  local  ordinances  which  protect 
the  consumer.  Laws  which  help  to  safeguard  the  consumer 
have  to  do  with,  (1)  provisions  against  short  weight,  or 
measure  or  count  omitted  from  containers  of  food,  (2)  pro¬ 
visions  for  containers  of  standard  size,  (3)  provisions  for 
marking  the  weight,  measure,  or  count  upon  containers  of 
food,  (4)  false  or  misleading  statements  on  labels,  (5)  con¬ 
trol  of  monopoly  prices — and  also  laws  regulating  prices, 
(6)  regulation  of  trade  practices,  (7)  control  of  hygienic 
conditions  under  which  goods  are  produced,  (8)  provisions 
against  harmful  ingredients  in  foods  or  drugs,  and  (9)  pro¬ 
visions  against  false  and  misleading  advertising. 

Know  Market  Agencies,  Devices,  and  Methods.  Through  a 
knowledge  of  marketing  agencies  the  consumer  can  improve 
marketing  practices.  A  study  of  the  types  of  stores  in  a 
community,  a  comparison  of  methods  of  distribution,  ob¬ 
servation  of  kinds  of  salesmanship  and  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  salespersons,  analyses  of  buying  practices,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  qualities  available  at  different  prices,  understanding 
of  wastes  in  distribution  and  consumption — all  of  these 
make  the  consumer  more  intelligent  in  dealing  with  his 
problems. 

Working  Conditions  Under  Which  Goods  Are  Produced. 
We,  as  consumers,  should  be  interested  in  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  minimum  wages,  minimum  hours  of  labor,  child 
labor,  insurance  and  protection  of  workers  on  various  kinds 
of  jobs,  working  conditions  under  which  commodities  are 
produced,  and  other  factors  which  have  to  do  with  the  wel- 
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fare  of  those  who  make  the  things  that  we  use.  Our  demo¬ 
cratic  society  is  interdependent  to  a  high  degree. 

Grade  Labeling,  Honesty  in  Advertising ,  and  the  Like. 
What  characteristics  determine  the  usefulness  of  a  com¬ 
modity  ?  How  can  one  get  information  about  quality  stand¬ 
ards  and  grades  ?  What  national  companies  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honesty  in  advertising?  What  manufacturers  and 
retailers  are  attempting  to  assist  the  consumer  through  in¬ 
formative  advertising?  These  and  many  other  questions 
are  of  importance  to  consumers.  To  be  able  to  answer  all 
the  questions  at  once  would  be  a  big  undertaking;  but  if 
one  is  alert  he  keeps  the  more  important  consumer  problems 
ever  before  him,  and  acquires  information  a  little  at  a  time 
to  solve  such  problems. 

Collective  Action  of  Consumers.  Business,  agriculture,  and 
even  the  professions  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lective  action.  Thus  far,  most  of  these  organized  groups 
are  producer  associations.  They  are  organized  in  order  to 
get  as  much  as  they  can  for  the  produce  or  service  which 
they  have  for  sale.  Sometimes  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
all  these  people,  organized  as  producers,  are  also  consumers. 
Should  they  not  be  interested  in  looking  out  for  themselves 
as  consumers  also?  Only  through  collective  action  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  producers  can  we  hope  to  bring  about  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  sufficient  to  raise  the  level  of  existence 
of  all  groups.  Some  of  our  best  contemporary  thinkers  are 
suggesting  that  we  turn  away  from  the  idea  of  scarcity,  and 
get  behind  the  idea  of  abundance.  They  point  out  that  if 
the  producers  of  things  are  to  prosper,  it  must  be  made 
easier  for  the  people  to  buy  and  use  the  things  which  are 
produced;  they  believe  that  we  should  act  in  accordance 
with  a  new  philosophy  which  subordinates  producers  to 
users,  and  which  puts  more  emphasis  upon  living  than  upon 
making  a  living. 
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